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PREFACE. 



nnHE writer of this work, on the Consolations 
-*- to be found for the Pain and Grief in Hu- 
man Life, has four reasons for coming forward 
among the crowd of claimants for attention who 
now swarm in every avenue of literary publicity. 
First, his personal experience of trial and sorrow 
has been deep and varied, as he thinks, in a de- 
gree known by few. Second, his reflection on 
that experience, owing to a studious and medita- 
tive lot apart from the material struggle of soci- 
ety, has also, as he believes, been uncommonly 
earnest and patient. Third, in consequence of 
these facts he feels that he has something to 
say which is fitted to be of use to the different 
classes of sufferers always abounding in the 
world. Fourth, he hopes to communicate his 
message in a winsome and effective way, free 
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from the perfunctory quality and mawkish 
traits so prominent in most books dedicated to 
this subject 

Experiences of thwarted hope, fruitless effort, 
bereavement, betrayal, sickness, fear, perplexity, 
collapsing wretchedness, distraction, and despair, 
are so numerous and so constant as to compose 
one of the elemental aspects of the history of 
our race. The correspondent caU for ministra- 
tions of solace, courage, and cheer is so emphatic 
that unnumbered attempts have naturally been 
made to answer it. A host of books have been 
published with this object in view. But the 
majority of them have been mere compilations, 
sentimental and superficial, without intellectual 
penetration, and without moral and religious* 
vitality or charm. This species of literature, 
as a rule, has much of professional phraseology, 
mechanical commonplace, and traditional cant, 
with little of that interpretative knowledge and 
living sympathy which alone are laden with a 
divinely human helpfulness. 

A work truly suited to meet the wants of 
human sorrow and exposure need not be a 
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systematic treatise in philosophical form; but 
it cannot consist of incoherent scraps of senti- 
ment and exhortation. It must, with some sort 
of orderly comprehension, trace the deep con- 
figurative lines of the subject; and it should 
everywhere be marked by immediate sincerity, 
reality, delicacy, insight, and persuasiveness. 
If the present work is characterized by these 
qualities, its publication demands no apol- 
ogy. If it be not thus pervaded, no apologies 
can avail ; and it will quickly be brushed aside 
into oblivion, as so many of its predecessors 
have been. 

William R. Alger. 

Boston, March, 1892. 
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INTEODUCTOEY ESSAY. 

THE NEED, THE GROUND, AND THE ESSENTIAL 
METHOD OF CONSOLATION. 

/^CCASIONS calling for relief and comfort 
^^ have been present with men from the 
beginning of their history to this day. Hence 
consolation has become a rich and weighty word 
in the record of human experience. In its cen- 
tral force it indicates assuagement, solace in 
woe, the soothing of some form of distress, the 
alleviation of an afflictive burden or the encour- 
agement of the bearer of it, — a gift of light, 
hope, or strength to those prostrated by an- 
guish, despondency, and gloom. During the 
experience of any evil, consolation is whatever 
mitigates the severity of the sufifering or forti- 
fies and calms the spirit of the sufiferer. There 
are two conditions which create the need of 
this. One is when we have not the experience 

which we wish to have; the other is when we 

1 
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have the experience we wish not to have. In 
both these cases relief is desired through a 
change in the object of attention. 

An example will serve to illustrate this state- 
ment; for the general law of one case will ap- 
ply to all. A person of an affectionate and 
dependent disposition has an ardent admira- 
tion for an acquaintance whom he frequently 
meets. Wishing to deepen the relation into 
an intimate friendship, he makes suitable over- 
tures. But the respect and love which he 
ofifers are not accepted; they are interpreted 
as a presumptuous obtrusion animated by a 
selfish vanity or ambition, and are rudely re- 
pulsed. Instead of getting the appreciation 
which he desired, with the reciprocal gift of 
something equivalent which he sought, he suf- 
fers the mortification of having his most sacred 
feelings trodden under foot, and his personality 
spurned back upon itself in bafflement and 
distress. Disappointed thus of the experience 
which he craves, and afflicted with an oppo- 
site one which he abhors, he stands in double 
need of being comforted in some way ; that is. 
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of being enabled either to throw ofif the burden 
laid on him or to bear it more easily. 

Had the object of this homage received it in 
the spirit with which it was offered, been grate- 
ful for it, and given sympathetic attention and 
companionship in return, the suppliant would 
be happy in the attainment of his aim, and 
there would be no occasion for consolation. 
But the reverse having proved true, that de- 
mand has arisen. How can it be met? 

A negative and sinister kind of consolation 
— the lowest form available — is yielded by the 
discovery that the person whose friendship was 
coveted is unworthy of the esteem felt for him ; 
is a superficial, fickle, arrogant, vicious charac- 
ter, reckless of the rights and the feelings of 
others, wholly unfit to be revered or trusted. 
Convinced that the object of pursuit is worth- 
less, and if gained would prove an evil, the fail- 
ure of the attempt to secure it of course ceases 
to be lamented. 

But while from the egotistic point of view 
the thwarted seeker of friendship is content to 
have been repelled by one whose acceptance of 
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his proposals would be a contamination, yet the 
dishonor to human nature, the violation of the 
moral standard, which has been brought to 
light, is an evil still greater than the previous 
disappointment that now draws comfort from it 

The individual, therefore, who solaces his pri- 
vate wounds by a contemplation of this larger 
evil, as a member of the human race needs a 
new and higher solace for the grievous loss he 
suffers in the fall of the idol he had so ideal- 
ized, and which now lies tarnished and broken 
in the dust. That which lightens the suffering 
of the aggrieved heart at the same time shocks 
and oppresses the conscience. Hence his very 
consolation itself calls for a superior consola- 
tion. That is to say, every negative comfort 
must ultimately rest on a positive one. For 
full satisfaction we must actually embrace good, 
and not merely avoid evil. 

To be consoled for the spectacle of a wicked 
man, whose character disgraces and shames so- 
ciety, we must reflect that the possibility of 
such a perversion is a necessary accompaniment 
of moral freedom; and moral freedom is the 
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essential condition of the transcendent greatness 
of our nature and destiny. Without it man 
could not look for an immortality of ever fresh 
participation in the infinite treasures of the ex- 
perience of God, but would be merely a higher 
species of machine. We are comforted in view 
of the moral evil in society if we see in it the 
partial and subordinated manifestation of a 
scheme of being whose inclusive results are in- 
comparably sublimer in beneficence and bles- 
sedness than would be possible in any system 
where freedom with its attendant aberrations 
was tecluded. 

The subject, then, of the experience which 
we have imagined, may at this point sum up 
his estimate of the situation as follows. En- 
tertaining a sincere esteem for my associate, I 
paid him attentions expressive of it, hoping thus 
to give him pleasure and to do him a service; 
also in return to gain his good-will, which would 
be a pleasure and a service to me. Through 
faults of his for which I am in no way respon- 
sible, he has misconceived my motives and re- 
jected me with scorn. Conscious of the purity 
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of mj intentions, I accept the rejection with 
unresentful equanimity. I regret that he is not 
what my ideal made him appear ; but I harbor 
no unkindness toward him, and would gladly 
do anything in my power for his good. Self- 
respect forbids any further suit to him. It 
also, with the clear voice of reason, forbids me 
to indulge in any idle grief over my disappoint- 
ment, or suffer myself to feel stung or depressed 
by it. With a cheerful self-possession and trust 
in Divine Providence, I will make the best use 
in my power of the experience, and go forward, 
impressed but not enfeebled, edified and not in- 
jured. To do otherwise would be an irrational 
weakness unbecoming my nature. 

And so he is comforted ; for this rallying of 
the reflective personality upon its own moral 
resources opens to it an inexpugnable fortress 
of comfort and strength. 

But in the illustration which we are pursu- 
ing, — as an example of the universal principle, 
— the original motive of the conduct whose 
frustrated aim gave rise to the need of conso- 
lation still remains unsatisfied. And the per- 
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son in question may now take another step. 
He may be completely consoled in his defec- 
tive if not unhappy state, by making a new 
and successful attempt elsewhere, and gaining 
the friend he desires. Then, in the joyous and 
fruitful fellowship achieved, his afifections re- 
pose in their proper fniition. 

Or, still further, failing of this, a fresh alter- 
native lies before him. Prevented by unfavor- 
able conditions from finding anywhere such a 
friend as he covets, he may nobly forego the 
demand altogether, and learn to be happy in 
doing alone what he would be still happier to 
do with a genial comrade. He applies his en- 
ergies, aflfectional as well as intellectual, with 
an absorbing devotion, directly to the fulfilment 
of his various duties, in the improvement of his 
personal faculties, the study of nature and art, 
the service of the community, aspirations for 
the perfection of the human race, contemplative 
and docile communion with God. The cultiva- 
tion of a disinterested spirit in these active em- 
ployments, the growing acquisition of wisdom 
and worth, and the distribution of their fruits 
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furnish an inexhaustible variety of consolation, a 
constantly fresh escape from every smarting hurt 
or goading want a wounded selfhood knows. 

And now we have reached a position in the 
treatment of our theme where we are able to 
give a descriptive definition of what consolation 
is in its universal nature and in its essential 
method. Consolation is the substitution in con- 
sciousness of something pleasant in place of 
something painful, of something which encour- 
ages and strengthens in place of something which 
disheartens, of something which illuminates and 
pacifies in place of something which darkens 
and disturbs. The essence of all consolation, in 
brief, consists in turning the attention of those 
who are distressed with loss or defeat to some 
form of supply and fulfilment. For instance, 
one who has become deaf is comforted by the 
double use and value of his eyes, in contrast 
with being also blind. A man wronged by a 
treacherous associate is solaced by the fortifying 
knowledge of his own integrity within ; likewise 
by recognizing the abundant proofs about him of 
vanquished temptations to fraud and cruelty, and 
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of patient benefits conferred without a thought 
of reward. So any one whose individual lot is 
poverty, loneliness, and Hi-health may escape or 
soften his bitter sense of misery by generously 
merging egotistic feeling in an ideal fellowship 
and assumption of the happier fortunes of oth- 
ers, or of the jubilant energy of the community 
at larga To sum it all up in one sentence: 
we obtain consolation when any particular ob- 
ject of interest or special vent of activity has 
been closed against us, by a transference of at- 
tention and act to some other particular object 
or to some universal end still open to us. And 
if we but remain susceptible to their claim, 
there are always such worthy objects and ends 
open to us. 

The need of being comforted results from de- 
fect, failure, loss, perversion, retribution. If there 
were no misdirected aspiration or discordant en- 
ergy or aching emptiness, no demand then would 
be made for assuaging applications of solace. 

What are the genuine ends provided for our hu- 
man faculties ? They may be classed as follows: 
good is the end of sense; truth is the end of 
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intelligence; beauty is the end of imagination; 
right is the end of conscience; and blessedness 
is the end of the whole personality, the har- 
monic unity of the preceding four ends. If 
all the powers of men, in frictionless co-opera- 
tion, were engaged in the successful pursuit of 
these aims, they would be happy. Their lives 
would be conscious repetitions of the working 
order of the universe, active reflections of the 
perfect life of God. Then obviously there 
would be no need of consolation. But, alas ! 
instead of this elysian experience, the limited 
powers, stirred by unlimited cravings, meet all 
sorts of obstacles, errors, illusions, perversities, 
which prevent their progressive attainment and 
fruition of theic proper terms, and make them 
succumb beneath a load of recoiling miseries. 
For when his sense, created for good, dallies 
with evil; and his intellect, created for truth, 
accepts falsehood; and his affection, created for 
harmony, embraces discord; and his conscience, 
created for right, approves wrong ; and his will, 
created for freedom, casts itself into slavery, — 
man must be wretched and groan for relief. 
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And such, in some degree, is the condition of 
almost every man. Then relief comes from 
whatever gives him a taste or a promise of the 
blessedness for which he was destined and ^ to 
which every conscious needle of his being in- 
stinctively points. No matter what distress a 
man suffers, it is a comfort to him — unless 
he has become inflamed into a fiendish self-will 
— to know that the opposite bliss is his real 
goal, and that others are at that goal if he is 
not, and that various forms and degrees of its 
good are still offered to him here, and that 
somewhere in the far eternity all good shall 
yet be his. No man is shut out from God; 
and faith in God, held in a spirit of self-renun- 
ciation, is the magic key to every ward of para- 
dise. For God is the infinite fulness of all 
good, sharing the contents of his perfect expe- 
rience with every intelligent creature in such 
degree as that creature recognizes it and pre- 
pares himself to receive it. 

And so the wonderful sentence of Christ, 
" Blessed are they that mourn, for they shall be 
comforted," goes sounding everywhere through 
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the universe of spirits. Is there any exception 
to the law, any limitation to the promise ? None 
whatever. The impenitent are not comforted, 
because they do not mourn. They offer no up- 
turned and yearning sensibility for the dews of 
the divine forgiveness to fall on. Hardened 
criminals, the misanthropic and defiant enemies 
of society, who feel no remorse for their crimes, 
and who regret only the failure of their schemes, 
when they fall into the hands of retributive 
justice, however severe their sufferings may be, 
are not subjects for consolation. They do not 
ask to be comforted. Their experience is in an- 
other domain, on a different level. Their high- 
est wish in this direction is for fortitude to 
bear and patience to wait. But if a better 
spirit comes over such an one, as so often it 
does, and, brought to a penitential mood, the 
tenderer depths of his being open to the need 
of pardoning grace and a solacing fellowship 
there is no condition so abjectly forlorn and 
piteous as to shut out the benign possibility. 
This truth was once impressively illustrated by 
Frederic IJeury H^dge, in the imagina.ry case 
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of a convict condemned to solitary imprison- 
ment for life. Let us develop the idea. The 
first feeling of the doomed man is naturally a 
feeling of utter despair; but if his spirit with- 
stands the pressure, and does not yield to idiocy 
or madness, even there the redemptive light will 
at length dawn. The poor wretch, banished 
from the outer world and from every hope it 
holds, is thrown back upon the inner world of 
the mind. Searching the unfathomable myste- 
ries there, sooner or later he will find, — what 
every one finds who seriously and deeply enough 
communes with his own heart, — he will there 
find that God whose presence no prison-bolt 
can exclude, and with whose waiting grace no 
edict can forbid communication. And though 
the God so found may at first seem a pitiless 
power, since he can leave a human being so 
desolate, persistent thought, with the teachings 

of the Spirit, will correct that judgment, disen- 

• 

tangle the tough knot of fate, and bring resig- 
nation laden with the comfort of inefiable hopes. 
And then the presence of that sole Companion 
begins to dispense a delicious solace ; it peoples 
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the solitude with heavenly suggestions, supple- 
ments the narrow cell with the infinite realm 
of thought, pierces the dismal walls with celes- 
tial transparencies, and sheds exceeding day on 
the transfigured soul. Into whatever abyss of 
sorrow we may be plunged, it needs but an ef- 
fort of thought and trust, and we rest in God 
and feel ourselves girt about with his protection 
as with a garment. Then the degree of our 
participation in the Divine experience is limited 
only by the undevelopment of our spirit. Even 
in the rayless dungeon of the felon or the 
padded cell of the maniac, we can cry with 
the saint of old : " The Lord is mine, and I am 
his. Blessed be his name. Even though he 
slay me, yet will I confide in him ! " 

When we have set before ourselves false ends 
and failed to attain them, the truest consolation 
is to see our mistake and appreciate its folly, 
and turn our attention to the genuine ends of 
human nature. The prizes of social pride or 
partisan sway or sounding fame it may be be- 
yond our power to grasp, their glitter of mock- 
eries tantalizing us afar. And if we succeed 
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in mastering them, at the cost of every deli- 
cate sensibility within and every celestial invi- 
tation above^ the success itself is worse than 
failure; for it is sure to leave us disenchanted, 
drained, disgusted, with no relish for what 
we have and no faith in what we have not 
The whole history of human experience proves 
just what the fitness of things would imply, 
— that when we devote ourselves to errone- 
ous ends we are doubly doomed to disappoint- 
ment. If balked of our aim, we suffer the 
disappointment of defeat ; and if successful, we 
suffer a deeper disappointment in the prizes 
themselves. In both these cases our richest, 
solidest consolation is to have our eyes opened 
to the truth, and thereupon to obey the puri- 
fied vision. 

On the contrary, with the genuine ends of 
our existence the situation is directly the oppo- 
site of the forcing. The true goods of our 
nature, designed for us by the Creator, are never 
beyond our reach except through our own 
faults, because in character, temper, faculty, 
taste^ and desire we have not made of ourselves 
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what we should. If sometimes the pure prizes 
of experience seem to lie beyond our grasp, it 
can only be in their lower and more accidental 
forms ; in their higher forms, and in the high- 
est, they are always accessible to us all. No 
one who diligently follows the voice of duty 
loses the paths of progress or misses the goals 
of privilege. The real prizes for which we 
ought to strive — knowledge, love, use, purity, 
intuitive trust, joy, disinterestedness — are 
surely attainable, in progressive degrees, by all 
who are content modestly and patiently to pay 
the price of studious application with self-sur- 
rendered will. And when these ends are won, 
they never delude or disappoint their votaries ; 
but they constantly grow more divine in pos- 
session and more radiant in promise. We are 
never surfeited with virtue, weary of wisdom, 
ashamed of goodness, sick of hope, afraid of 
harmony and peace; it is the opposites of 
these that disappoint and dissatisfy us. The 
spontaneous activities of an innocent and lov- 
ing nature, in tune with humanity and God, 
always remain fresh and delightful in the inner 
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world, even like the rose and the rainbow and 
the song of the bird in the world without 

For those who know nothing of these benig- 
nant truths, and who, from violating the high- 
est laws of their nature by their various vices, 
have been plunged into the deepest unhappi- 
ness, there is but one substantial consolation 
offered. It is to recognize that their discordant 
wretchedness is the just penalty of their mis- 
conduct, bear it without complaint as a due 
expiation, learn the lessons it is meant to teach, 
and endeavor henceforth to do all the better in 
consequence of the chastisement and instruction 
they have received. The noblest consolation for 
the erring is their voluntary improvement. 

The principal amount of human suflfering 
originates from the defeated ambition, the mor- 
tified pride, the baffled vanity, the tormenting 
jealousy, the rankling resentment, engendered 
by the selfish contentions of men for prece- 
dence in wealth, show, and luxury. The pangs 
and griefs resulting from lack of success in 
these rivalries keep half the world unhappy. 
How are they to be consoled ? Never, in them- 

2 
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selves, or so long as we are devoted to that 
which causes them ; only by learning that this 
devotion is unworthy of us, and withdrawing 
from the strife. All such wretched compro- 
mises of dignity and peace will soon be soothed 
into oblivion when we earnestly settle down 
to the consecrated and quiet performance of 
our duties, asking only the inner approval of 
conscience and God. 

There is an immense deliverance and conso^ 
lation to be won by suppressing the morbid 
exactions of our natural self-love, and merging 
private demands in the great fulfilling activi- 
ties of universal order and good. To conquer 
the tyrannical passions of the ego with the 
sovereign authority of conscience, in place of 
the gnawing torments of envy and greed to 
install spontaneous loyalty and sympathy, is 
the noblest achievement of man. And it lies 
as freely open before the humblest estate as be- 
fore the haughtiest. The petty false self thus 
dies, that the sublime true self may rise into 
consciousness and be enthroned. Then we are 
enabled to move about amid th^ free riches 
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and charms of Nature, and to survey the costly 
privileges and splendors of society, appropriat- 
ing everything in disinterested enjoyment as if 
it were all our own. 

The negative half of this escape and triumph 
— the refusal to allow mere personal desires to 
dominate us — is the central lesson taught alike 
by all the historic religions of the world, and 
by the chief individual sages ; and we cannot 
easily overestimate its importance. It is aston- 
ishing what an exemption from misery he gains 
who learns to forego his egotism and unselfishly 
to obey, serve, love, and aspire in the pure em- 
pire of universal considerations. He who for- 
sakes the part and takes refuge in the whole 
becomes invulnerable. The whole cannot be 
hurt, because there is nothing else to hurt it; 
it is God. The eflBcacy of the prescription will 
be found quite perfect whenever it is faithfully 
carried out. But the selfish individual, enslaved 
in a selfish civilization, finds the diflBculty of 
applying it to his own soul and life so great 
that but few ever fully realize in this world 
the promised balm of the result And yet this 
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must forever remain the foremost and univer- 
sally accessible fountain of consolation for the 
hurts and griefs of mankind. 

But the affirmative side of the supreme cure 
for human misery, which the chief religious and 
ascetic teachers of the past have failed to ap- 
preciate, is incomparably higher in scale and 
richer in fruit than the preliminary negative 
side. To subdue disproportionate desire ; to put 
down pride and vanity and lust ; to die to self, 
— is a valuable feat, not as an inherent end, but 
as the necessary step to a new, harmonious, uni- 
versal, and immortal life in humanity, nature, 
art, and God. The insurrectionary will of the 
part breeds all the mischief and breathes all the 
woe. When it surrenders, and lets the univer- 
sal imperishable order of the whole live and 
reign in it, atonement is made, and peace and 
satisfaction come. An absolute consolation for 
every bafflement or perversion in the single ego 
is offered to him who, turning his attention 
from the transient particulars of his private 
lot to the permanent contents of the public 
immensity, sees that in the eternal whole there 
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is a perfect fulfilment, whose eternal process is 
everywhere silently wooing all creatures to its 
participation. 

That in our sorrows we may be open to this 
infinite comfort and inspiration there is one in- 
dispensable condition at the outset. We must 
believe that the universe has an adequate pur- 
pose and meaning ; that human existence on this 
earth has a plan reaching from start to dose, 
and including all the individuals in the whole- 
ness of the race; that there is an omnipresent 
Creator through whose indivisible unity the whole 
is in every part. With such presuppositions 
in its possession, reason can discern the implicit 
possibility of a perfect justification for all events 
in the completed experience each person will 
at last attain. And this preliminary condition 
should be instinctively given to every one; 
and would be if we were what we ought to be. 
For man, when not beside himself with sin or 
sloth or absurd theories, is a rational being; 
and all his soundest thinking postulates the uni- 
versal reign of reason. There is, then, a justi- 
fying significance in everything. 
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One of the severest afflictions we ever know, 
and one of the most difflcult either to bear or 
to cure, — because it is so inaccessible to the 
common motives and methods of solace and re- 
newal, — is that state of disenchanted weariness 
which sees no interest or importance in things, 
but feels that existence is a dismal penance for 
the deluded votaries who struggle in it, and an 
unmeaning bore for the sluggish sages who see 
through it. This is the great fallacy of satiety 
and ennui on one side, and of baffled will and 
blind pride of intellect on the other. The only 
consolation available for it, but that a perfect 
one, is the refutation of the morbid error, and 
the establishment of the opposite truth in its 
place. The error arises from recklessly trans- 
lating a particular subjective retribution for sin, 
or for sloth and disease, into a universal objec- 
tive verity of nature and fate. Because he is 
wretched the pessimist concludes that the uni- 
verse is a curse and a nightmare. Since he 
takes no joyous interest in society, and sees no 
inspiring prizes in life, society is a game of con- 
temptible trifles, and life is not worth living. 
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Noble natures are sometimes brought into this 
melancholy condition, tending toward death 
from lack of motives to live. 

The only possible rescue for them lies in per- 
ceiving how their miserable perversion and em- 
bitterment have inverted the truth of the case. 
Instead of the insignificance and nothingness 
which they fancy they detect in all things, 
everything is really loaded with unspeakable 
meaning and importance from its indissoluble 
connection with the infinite whole. Nothing 
is unimportant unless everything is; for all is 
bound up in one continuous bundle. He who 
learns by penetrative thought to appreciate the 
everlasting interflow of parts and wholes, the 
unbroken sequences of cause and effect, the om- 
nipresent distribution of responsibilities, ordeals, 
agonies and delights, in the illimitable drama 
of experience, instead of finding his career in 
this strange spot of immensity an empty cheat 
or a thin and tiresome show, will rather sink 
on his knees and pray God to give him strength 
to endure the sublimity of the scene exposed 
to his view, and the awfulness of the destiny 
he is called to share. 
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That this is solid truth, and no bombastic 
declamation, a single illustration out of many 
which might be given will suffice to prove. 
The entire human race, humanity in its generic 
and historic idea, has an ultimate focus in every 
individual Every man stands literally as a 
responsible representative of all mankind. From 
the first human beings on our earth, along the 
crossing and mingling lines of descent to each 
person living, the continuity has never been 
broken. Had it been anywhere severed, obvi- 
ously he could not now be here. Ancestral 
lines, it is true, are incessantly closing with the 
extinction of particular families in their last de- 
scendants; but in every person actually alive 
at present, the continuity of connection with 
the earliest generation through all the interme- 
diates is by evident necessity intact. Therefore 
each individual directly represents not only the 
whole coeval, but also the whole past, family of 
man. 

In matter everything is outside of everything ; 
but in spirit all is inside of all. Every man 
carries the race as he is carried by it. The 
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inherited result of the entire collective expe- 
riences and destinies of his kind is thus ac- 
cumulated and concentrated in each living 
individuality. His daily experience continues, 
and his conduct, moment by moment, modifies, 
the infinitely diversified universal story. As 
each one of us, a miniature human cosmos en- 
dowed with his special originality, confronts the 
immense material cosmos of space, what a tre- 
mendous significance every characteristic of his 
personality and every act of his performance 
therefore assume! In the petty area of his 
customary round he toils and rests, with the 
astounding vastitude of the astronomical theatre 
in his mind, and the communion of saints 
through all worlds in his heart, whirling on his 
globular pedestal a thousand miles an hour, 
shooting about the ecliptic a thousand miles a 
minute, and, convoyed by the whole solar sys- 
tem, swooping into abysmal space with a speed 
no theory has yet guessed. In this supernal 
situation, grasping the ideas of freedom, duty, 
infinity, eternity, perfection, and mysteriously 
assured of kinship with God himself, for every 
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ill he meets he may well draw a sufficing con> 
solation from the beautiful and terrible grandeur 
of his powers ; for such endowments must be 
the pledge of an unlimited future under the pro- 
tection of an Almighty Friend. 

The man who denies a rational origin and 
purpose for the great system of conscious life 
and intelligence which he beholds around him, 
who takes an attitude of contempt toward the 
universe, of hatred toward existence, and of de- 
spair in view of death and the unknown, thereby 
proves that some profound discord is rooted and 
operative in him, either the fruit of his own 
faults or of those of his ancestry. Every one 
who heartily believes in God, and has healthy 
possession of his physical and spiritual powers, 
finds the normal enjoyments of life as satisfac- 
tory as its duties are commanding and its privi- 
leges fascinating. Whatever the disappointments 
or sufferings he has to undergo may be, he sees 
ample ground for resignation and fortitude in 
the double knowledge of his own demerits and 
of that vicarious union with his race through 
which the part, which can enjoy and triumph 
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with the whole, must be content likewise to 
suffer with it. Since the gathered sum of his 
ancestors live on in him, shall he not be willing 
to have them make payment there for any ar- 
rears in their indictment ? Ought it not to be 
deemed by him perfectly right that in this rep- 
resentative focus of transmitted heredity any 
unbalanced scale should be redressed, and the 
record of debt and credit adjusted? It seems 
as though if any one were aware of a call to 
make up some deficiency in the accounts of his 
father and mother, to serve out for them some 
unpaid penalty, or finish some incomplete atone- 
ment or omitted work, he could not murmur at 
the assignment, but would be grateful for the 
sacred privilege of performing it, however ardu- 
ous the task might be. Is not here the key to 
unlock many a deep secret, an insight to light 
up many a dark mystery, in the great tableau 
of human suffering and its consolation? 

If the trials a man endures, under any form 
of affliction, are the fruit of his own faults, re- 
cognizing this fact, he should bear them with 
uncomplaining patience as the just penalties of 
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his transgressions, and be comforted by the 
thought that he is thus atoning for the wrongs 
in his past, and may profit by the lesson to 
earn a happier experience in the future. If these 
trials are not the consequence of any sin or vice 
of his, but result from the misconduct of others, 
or from evils in the social order, for which he 
is not separately responsible, he must find the 
light and solace he needs in the great truth of 
human solidarity, remembering that there is a 
collective destiny of the race embracing all its 
members, and that he who enjoys the matchless 
blessings of society must accept also the accom- 
panying liabilities. This is plainly just; and 
whatever he sees to be just, the honorable man 
is contented to bear. 

Any affliction befalling us, not as a conse- 
quence of any sin or folly of ours, or of our 
associates, or of the community, but as an in- 
cident of the common lot, must be explained 
in the light of the interpretation we give of 
the scheme of our existence as a whole. We 
must not separate the single trying incidents 
of our experience and concentrate an isolated 
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attention on them. This procedure exaggerates 
them into monstrous misproportions, and ren- 
ders them insufTerable. We must regard them 
as involved in the plan of life, throw the theo- 
retic lights of reason and faith on them, and 
see what beneficent uses they have in the 
discipline and education of the spirit. If we 
can relate and illuminate special evils with 
the principles and ends of universal good, the 
problem then ceases to be painfully perplexing, 
and the mystery changes its repulsive aspect 
into an attractive one. The consolation fitted 
for us in view of the transient evils we en- 
counter, when it cannot be drawn from an 
immediate contemplation of those evils them- 
selves in any direct retributive or didactic sig- 
nificance they enclose, may be gained from 
considering their necessary relation to the uni- 
versal order which includes them, and in which 
as a whole we recognize a divine meaning in 
triumphant process of evolution. 

If in the earthly life of man, all beyond the 
scramble of the senses for their evanescent 
gratifications is but the dream of a deluded 
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pride, a mere mirage of the fancy, there is no 
sufficient ground of consolation for our disap- 
pointments and sorrows; there is ground only 
for patient submission without hope. But, on 
the contrary, if the experience of our race here 
below embodies a purpose whose fulfilment, in- 
dividual and collective, not only justifies, but 
transcendently glorifies, all that constitutes or 
accompanies it, showing that the dread tragedies 
of sin and agony are but the necessary back- 
ground for redemption and blessedness, then 
indeed there is an impregnable ground of con- 
solation abundant for every want man can 
know. 

And is not this the truth of the case? Is 
not the universe the expression of a purpose? 
And is not life the processional fulfilment of 
that purpose? And is not the essence of that 
purpose the creation of filial personalities in the 
image of God, and their vocation, through vol- 
untary regeneration out of selfishness into dis- 
interestedness, to a free participation in his 
bliss and glory ? Such is the ripest conclusion 
of the most profound, comprehensive, and sub- 
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lime speculative reflection of our race. This is 
the quintessence of that Christian theology in 
which the historic thinking of the greatest phi- 
losophers and seers the world has known comes 
to its culmination. If the destiny of each man, 
a representative unity of the whole race, is to 
be a conscious mirror with infinite creativeness 
freely repeating the life of God, in view of an 
end so unutterably blessed, the most awful trib- 
ulations on the way to it may be welcomed 
and borne without a murmur. The spectacle 
of Christ expiring on the cross, his last words, 
** Father, forgive them, for they know not what 
they do; into thy hands I commit my spirit," 
rains comfort and glory on all the sufferings of 
humanity through all the nations and ages of the 
earth if we see in it an exemplification of the 
truth that whenever a man for the good of oth- 
ers willingly accepts death, he puts off his per- 
ishable self and puts on imperishable divinity. 

Those whose experience has all been shallow 
and trivial, the deeps of their being left dor- 
mant and unsounded, may find such a doctrine 
incredible, nay, inconceivable; but they must 
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not presume to measure the contents of infinity 
with the line of their ignorant senses. Each 
has what he earns by fitting himself to receive 
it. The boundless powers of the calculus and 
the staggering marvels of the spectrum analysis 
are demonstrated realities to those who have 
mastered their secrets, although, the world over, 
not one man in a hundred thousand knows any- 
thing whatever about them; so in relation to 
moral and religious truth, most men are with- 
out insight of first principles or ultimate grounds, 
blindly accepting the traditional teachings cur- 
rent about them. Likewise, when bitter trials 
come, having no access to the hiding-place 
where original consolation lives, they must 
either be deprived of its healing office or have 
mechanical recourse to merely verbal applica- 
tions of it. 

The greatest philosophers, with their specula- 
tive insight, and the greatest saints, with their 
intuitive vision, agree in asserting the infinity 
of the human spirit; and the truth of the as- 
sertion may be proved thus. The measure of 
every subject is its term, or proper object, — 
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that with which it is in a relation of action and 
reaction. But the term of every free self is all 
that is not that self ; and this all includes the 
whole of infinitude in every direction. The term 
of the human intellect is ideal being, or the in- 
finite possibility of determinations; while the 
term of the human soul is God, or the actuality 
of infinite perfections. Man, between these two 
terms, is their mediating equation, with the ca- 
pacity of both, capable of determining the one 
and of being determined by the other. He who 
has any living apprehension of what this state- 
ment means will not lack for an ample ground 
of support and comfort under even the most 
terrible trials which can possibly happen to 
him; for, in union with all of being, he feels 
himself supported by the whole of God. 

Whoever has not, by the most profound and 
patient introspection, gained a direct knowledge 
of the nature and method of the operations of 
the human spirit, has no right to give an opinion 
as to the essence of his being and the grandeur 
of his destiny. He should sit humbly at the 

feet of qualified teachers and take their decla- 

3 
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rations on trust until he has acquired insight 
enough to reach competent conclusions of his 
own. In the mean time it is unquestionably 
true that the sovereign drift of the most pene- 
trative metaphysical thought of the human race, 
from Plato and Aristotle through the crovmed 
sages of Christendom to the present day, issues 
in the following view. Man is a power of self- 
determination whose spiritual life consists in 
determining for himself, from an infinite deter- 
minability, conscious states of quantity and 
quality in experience. He is a negative unity, 
creatively posited in distinction between God 
and being, with the capacity infinitely to deter- 
mine the latter by his act, and to be infinitely 
determined by his co-act with the former. His 
experience, accordingly, while actually finite, is 
potentially infinite ; and its historic contents, at 
any moment, in any stage, are decided by his 
deserts, which are the registering measure of his 
activity and limited only by himself in conjunc- 
tion with divine grace. It follows strictly from 
this view that exact justice is always realized 
in experience; and that we should perceive it 
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if we could always read the part in connection 
with the whole. We have what we earn under 
the conditions of the each, all, and whole, and 
are deprived of what we have not earned; be- 
cause our experience is determined by our act. 
It cannot be otherwise, since the same identical 
event will, as reported in consciousness, be in- 
finitely different in an infinite number of dif- 
ferent individuals. 

Although so few as yet seem to recognize it, 
the doctrine is true that men, however alien- 
ated and disguised and unwitting of their own 
greatness, are the latent images and heirs of 
God. Shall we not dare to deduce the legiti- 
mate inference ? It is this. Throughout infini- 
tude, before every couched eye, blazes the public 
sentence of destiny: Whatever you vnsh, even to 
the throTie of the universe, pay its price, and it 
will he yours! Each one shares in the pre- 
rogatives of God in the precise degree of his 
surrender and harmony. This is exact and in- 
fallible justice. And this is a perfect consola- 
tion under every trial, yielding the motive to 
submit, the strength to toil, the patience to 
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endure, and the trust to rejoice in expectation. 
If any one possesses not that moral character 
which makes him contented so long as he knows 
that justice is done, however hard it may be for 
the time in his own case, the lack of co-opera- 
tive assent with God which he thus exemplifies, 
deserves and needs the penalty it necessarily 
suffers; for it must result either from his own 
faults or from the faults of the ancestral line 
which lives on in him. And this heredity is he ; 
he is it in its continuation. Justice therefore 
is done. And this is absolute consolation for 
every one not too blind to see it or too ignoble 
to respond to the solace of its all-harmonizing 
authority. 

To enjoy the fruits of this supreme consola- 
tion we must have faith in its grounds of va- 
lidity. To gain this faith, if we have it not, we 
must make ourselves worthy of it by a more 
earnest discharge of our duties, both in outer 
deed and in secret thought. For insights come 
only when we have made the preparation for 
them ; and our experience in its final resultants 
is formed and colored and directed by our act. 
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It is self-evident that consciousness, however 
stimulated from without, can have no contents 
save as it creates them out of its ovm substance. 
Our experience is the reactive registry of our 
life ; and our real faith shows exactly how far 
we have advanced, and where we now stand. 

No one knows any more in geometry or in 
chemistry than he has learned by the proper 
eflfort. Why should he expect to know any 
more in religion, or philosophy, or moral expe- 
rience? The rejections and denials of millions 
who have not a certain experience must logi- 
cally tell as nothing against the testimony of 
one who has it. Unbelievers often say. If the 
doctrines of Grod and providence and immortal- 
ity were true, they would be made evident to 
all men. The assertion is utterly without force 
in the face of universal fact and history, which 
demonstrate that in spiritual life each has only 
what he wins. To an ignorant and depraved 
drunkard, besotted with his pipe and mug, the 
wonders of astronomic science and the dazzling 
record of the chivalrous feats of the bygone 
world are either non-existent or a mere verbal 
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dream. Does that disprove their reality? No 
more does the infidel bravado of materialistic 
absorption and spiritual hardihood and pre- 
sumptuous ignorance refute the faith of those 
who afiirm the omnipresent verity of God, the 
providential reign of justice, and the inherent 
eternity of the spirit of man. It is not merely 
a question of abstract theory, but far more a 
question of concrete experience, and of compe- 
tency to appreciate and interpret experience. 
The lives of the saints, who are the celestial 
knighthood of humanity, compose an over- 
whelming demonstration of the manifestation of 
the supernatural order on earth, and produce in 
every one capable of appreciating it an irre- 
sistible conviction of the validity of the prin- 
ciples underlying that experience. 

It is universally admitted that in the domain 
of physical science there is an infinity of truth 
to be known, but that each man can know only 
that which he learns by his own intellectual 
act. Why should not the same law hold in 
the domain of religious science? It must. 
There, too, each one knows that to which he 
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has attained, — no more, no less. He has a clear 
right to affirm what he has assimilated, but ob- 
viously no right to deny the existence of all 
that transcends his stage of intelligence and 
affection. In the last resort the validity or the 
nothingness of an asserted or denied truth is 
a question of experience; and the testimony 
of the best and the wisest, from the extreme 
of unsophisticated innocence to the extreme of 
speculative lore (the testimony of those whose 
experience has been at once the purest and the 
deepest), is unanimous in affirming the cardi- 
nal tenets of religion, — the perfection of God, 
vindicatory justice, and immortal life. And 
herein is afforded the direct ground of a consola- 
tion adequate to every ill man ever suffers, pro- 
vided he appreciates the truth of the situation 
with a docile temper. If he possesses not this 
appreciation, it is because he has not achieved 
it. Then he must find consolation in laboring 
to achieve it. If he will not labor to achieve 
it, he must suffer on without it, until God sends 
relief and opens a better opportunity. Mean- 
while, others who behold his suffering will find 
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consolation for the sight in the assurance that 
God vrUl, in due time, give that relief, with its 
new opportunity. 

In closing this discussion, let us now raise 
the theme to its last and most comprehensive 
climax. Every need of consolation arises from 
some baffled or perverted function. Every form 
of consolation consists in fixing attention on 
some new or larger or more harmonious fulfil- 
ment. For instance, we lose a beloved friend; 
the true consolation for his death, regarded as a 
particular fact, is the faith that death is a ser- 
vant of God, a tributary element in the univer- 
sal plan, a means whereby the fulfilling whole 
of life and nature is kept fresh and enjoyable. 
But the comforting treatment fitted to ease our 
personal sorrow in missing the dear presence, 
is the employment of the bereaved faculty of 
affection on remaining objects. The departed 
friend was but a specific feature in that univer- 
sal term of good which still solicits our love. 
He can still be loved in memory; and all the 
rest of being can be regarded as before, but with 
the added tenderness and depth created by the 
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recent affliction. All transient objects of our 
faculties are supplemented by permanent ones ; 
and all perishable parts are contained in an im- 
perishable whole. When the former are taken 
away, the latter remain to more than make them 
good, if we retain, as we ought, our self-posses- 
sion and ready responsiveness to duty and to 
privilege. 

The material term of our being opens to us 
in the series, our own body, other bodies, the 
earth, the solar system, the universe. The spir- 
itual term opens to us in the series, our own 
self, other selves, our country, humanity, God. 
Each lower and lesser term is included in a 
higher and greater one. Two are supreme, — 
cosmos without, God within. For every affliction 
or loss in the inferior a remedial resource is 
availaile in the superior, just in the degree of 
our ability to forego egoistic exactions in disin- 
terested loyalties, and to find fulfilment for our 
powers in the various ranks of use or function 
that climb the degrees of authority, from the most 
selfish and fleeting vices to the universal and 
eternal virtues. 
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And there is an absolute consolation forever 
at hand for all in this one supreme truth, the 
crowning insight of religious faith and knowl- 
edge; namely, that in the highest whole, on 
which the others depend, there can be nothing 
but perfect fulfilment. God, the absolute whole, 
without the possibiUty of Umit, obstacle, fric- 
tion, or alloy, is perfect purpose in perfect frui- 
tion, which constitutes perfect bliss. This is 
the very idea of God. Every lower conception 
of his nature and life is superstition and idol- 
atry. God, if not the infinite perfection of all 
good, would not be God. That which transcen- 
dently includes all else must be free in act; 
and freedom in act is bliss. The indivisible 
omnipresence of God, therefore, implies that the 
full fruition of absolute bliss is eternally in ex- 
perience everywhere. The imperfections and 
discords of created spirits merely prevent their 
realization of it; but the limitations in their 
experience do not limit the truth itself. The 
faith that sin and pain and sorrow belong only 
to the insubordinate parts, as provisional condi- 
tions of their education for an undivided partici- 
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pation in the perfect glory and bliss of God, is 
surely charged with every power of consolation 
any creature has a right to ask or can ever 
really need Nothing but the inhibitory action 
of our rampant selfhood, every faculty preoccu- 
pied with egoistic biases and lusts, prevents 
our realization of this all-pervasive presence of 
God in the perfect consummation of his de- 
signs. Thousands of saints have felt it till they 
swooned in insupportable ecstasy. Thousands 
more have known it with a sober certainty that 
kept them invincibly strong and calm. 

And yet a multitude of men, in this head- 
long age, who have lived only for self in the 
material strifes of society, assume to measure 
the treasury of existence by what they know, 
and throw their incompetent scorn on the mys- 
teries of religious intuition. Had they, with 
one tithe of the concentrated and persevering 
eagerness they devote to the service of their 
worldly greed, entered the interior holy of 
holies, and asked, and attended, and waited for 
the oracular word, what sacred lessons they 
might have learned, what a far different ex- 
perience have attained! 
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The test of the stage of spiritual development 
a man has reached is, What is his experience ? 
What are the quantity and quality of the con- 
tents of his consciousness? One is conscious 
of little beyond his daily working-place and 
pecuniary interests ; another is conscious of the 
boundless wealth of nature, science, and art, the 
communion of saints, and the immediate touches 
of the living Grod. It is a question, not of tra- 
ditional ceremony or verbal profession, but of 
personal attainment in experience; and person- 
ality, the conscious creator and receptacle of expe- 
rience, fluctuates in its empirical states through 
an infinite scale of degrees. 

Historically Christianity is the religion of 
sorrow; philosophically it is the religion of 
joy. For its vital core is the doctrine that God 
created men to share his prerogatives, and that 
through perfected self-renunciation our nature 
passes a discrete degree and is transformed from 
the potential, into the participant, likeness of 
the divine nature. Man, by instinct asserting 
himself as God, through an impulse of grace 
brought to see and treat himself as nothing. 
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actually becomes in a most real sense that 
which he began with emptily arrogating him- 
self to be. He who would selfishly save his 
life miserably loses it; but he who would dis- 
interestedly lose his life divinely finds it. 

If the first principle with which we start in 
attempting to account for the universe is a 
homogeneous fire-mist in a state of equilib- 
rium, nothing else can ever be deduced ; for it 
is without purposive intelligence to move it 
within, and there is no other cause to break 
the dead-lock from without. The first principle 
must be self -moved by free intention ; that is, 
it must be God. Man, in thought, can assert 
himself to himself as a whole by the word of 
his mind; and he can abstract and outwardly 
express by the word of his mouth any distinction 
contained in him. So God can prescind from 
the substantial plenum of his determinations, 
and creatively speak forth into being their 
negative correspondences in all their grades 
from top to bottom. Given the total idea of 
God, and all that exists, between the first pre- 
supposition and the last. inference, is derivable 
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by the egression of a descending series of 
negative abstractions from the original plenum 
of perfection: and the absolute fulfilment, 
from which the process starts, is recoverable 
by a reverse, ascending series of concrete affir- 
mations, — the creatures in their return putting 
on what the Creator cancelled from himself 
in giving them existence^. God, abnegating 
himself, posits man as his negative unity; 
man, under the impulse of grace, abnegating 
himself, thereby affirms God, and so becomes a 
positive unity. This is the mystery of the 
way in which the unenvious Absolute, in his 
abounding blessedness, gives himself free com- 
panions. Under the purposive direction of dis- 
interested design the whole movement of ex- 
istence is from perfection, through being and 
nothing, to perfection. Such is the double 
journey of the divine descent in creation, with- 
out the aid of the creatures, and the divine 
ascent in redemption, with their co-operation. 
God alone is the initial term of the former ; the 
City of God, peopled with the participants of 
the Beatific Vision, is the ultimate term of the 
latter. 
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Such is the essence of Christian theology, 
divested of its mythological accompaniments. 
It is the prof oundest and ripest philosophy in 
the world. It is so overwhelmingly marvel- 
lous in its sweep of beauty, grandeur, and be- 
nignity that we are compelled to believe it 
revealed by the shining of the truth itself 
into prepared minds. Whoso holds it in con- 
templative embrace, with sincere assent, what- 
ever he may be called to go through, will never 
lack for consolation. 



CHAPTER L 

THE CONSOLATIONS IN HUMAN LIFE CLASSI- 
FIED AND ILLUSTRATED. 

T)EESONS endowed vrith vivid imagination 
-*- joined with quick and deep aflfections 
often desire to know more of the affliction and 
sorrow of their fellow-beings than they have 
been taught by direct experience. With open 
mind and sacred sensibility they would draw 
nearer to the baffled, disappointed, bereaved, 
and unhappy members of their race than 
they have been brought by any similarity of 
their own fortune. They wish to make accurate 
acquaintance with this side of human life and 
thoroughly learn its lessons. 

For this end many a generous man, in those 
secluded and meditative hours when the soul 
yearns and aspires with its holiest faculties, 
summons around him with sympathetic invoca- 
tion the unfortunate and anguished representa- 
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tives of the human family; and, in chastened 
spirit, lives amid them in the contemplative 
experience of their trials and pangs. There 
are the young who have no opportunities, their 
fresh desires forced slowly to shrivel and per- 
ish ; the aged whose hopes have been utterly 
disappointed ; the modest and sensitive, wronged 
and repulsed, and retreating into solitude to 
weep and bleed away ; the proud and ambitious, 
circumvented, overthrown, and filled with rank- 
ling resentments; outcasts, spurned from the 
fair haunts and delicious prizes of privileged 
society ; fettered aspirants tantalized by the 
constant sight of goals they are constantly pre- 
vented from reaching; guiltless victims caught 
in the meshes of evil associates, and over- 
whelmed in the retributions for faults not their 
own. There are those for whom the flowers 
that bloomed in the garden of childhood have 
withered, the foliage that covered the tree of 
youthful promise fallen, leaving the skeleton 
branches of reality to creak in every gust. 
There are those who have been deceived, undone 
and deserted, lingering on with drained energies 
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and misanthropic temper. There are those in 
whose pallid faces care and sickness have graven, 
deep and thick, the pathetic lines which tell 
of chronic grief, pain, and despondency. There 
are those whose bodies have been wrecked and 
mutilated by disease or accident, with a sense 
torn away, groping in darkness through the 
daylight of life, in silence through the babel of 
the world. There are those whose inherited or 
laboriously accumulated wealth has been swept 
away in a sudden whirlwind of calamity, fol- 
lowed by the desertion of their friends and 
banishment from their place in society, to dwell 
in destitution and neglect, continually reminded 
of better days. There are those whose souls be- 
reavement has made heavy with the lifelong pang 
a widowed spirit bears, their^ hearthstones deso- 
late henceforth. There are the hapless children 
born of misfortune and vice, in penury and 
wretchedness, despised, abandoned, ragged, hun- 
gry, broken-hearted, uncovered to the pelting 
blasts of squalor and ruin. There are the 
wretched swarms of sufferers gathered in the 
hospitals and asylums of the world. And fin- 
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ally, there too are the more fearful multitudes 
of the condemned felons, the convicts and pris- 
oners of an infected and cruel civilization, the 
scorned and trampled odium of the social order, 
doomed to pine and waste behind the grated bars 
through which the sunlight scantily sifts into 
stony cells less hard than the heart of the self- 
righteous respectability which deigns not to 
give them a thought. 

The disinterested student and lover of hu- 
manity by imagination and sympathy makes 
both the outer lot and the inner life of all 
these unfortunate claimants for compassion 
ideally his own. Exiled in their banishment, 
penetrated with their melancholy, overshad- 
owed by their loneliness, he shrinks with their 
depression or their shame, and feels the shud- 
der of their pangs shoot through his souL The 
load of their woe weighs on his mind. His 
cheek is wet with their tears. His heart aches 
and his eyes flow with the sincerity of his share 
in the assimilated calamities of all the masses 
of forlorn and weeping humanity. " Sad broth- 
erhood," he cries, "dear brotherhood of misfor- 
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tune and sorrow, wounded, forsaken, bleeding 
on the flinty highway of a pitiless world, would 
that I could minister unto you! "Would that 
I could pour on your wounds the inexhausti- 
ble balm of a divine compassion! Oh that I 
might illuminate your darkness with the irre- 
sistible consolation of the knowledge that in 
the eternal order of the spiritual universe every 
suffering is justified because it contributes to a 
greater and more glorious good than would be 
possible without it!" 

Eecovering self-possession after this effusive 
outburst of pity and love, he tries to estimate 
what he has experienced, and to measure his 
personal ability and responsibleness in relation 
to it. This at once throws his mind back on 
One infinitely superior to himself. The con- 
viction possesses him that he is but a fraction 
in that great whole of human society whose 
expressive implications presuppose a Sovereign 
Author who sustains and impels and oversees 
it, and in whose hand every destiny ultimately 
rests. He recalls the keenness and strength 
of the desire he has just felt to rescue and 
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bless those of his fellows less favored than him- 
self. He glares not suppose that any emotions 
of his can be superior to those cherished by 
Grod. On the contrary, he feels certain that 
God is as much kinder and better than any 
man as he is stronger and wiser; therefore 
he concludes that God must have provided in 
the scheme of existence supports and comforts 
for his children proportioned to their burdens 
and woes. 

Such is the normal procedure of experience. 
It will be found, from the very nature of our 
faculties and our lot, that whosoever sympa- 
thetically feels how sharp and heavy human 
sorrow is, wUl at the same time discern how 
deep and sore is the need of consolations adapted 
to it; and if his affections and reason are un- 
perverted, he will then turn confidently to seek 
for those assuaging balms which he is assured 
God must have placed somewhere within reach. 

To engage in such a search is our present 
purpose. Let us examine those features in our 
constitution, those elements in our experience, 
which afford antidote and encouragements suit- 
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able for enabling iis to bear the ills of life witli 
patience, cheerfulness, and profit ^ 

For the avoidance of exaggeration or unfair- 
ness toward any part of the subject, there are 
several preliminary truths which must be duly 
weighed. The first of these relates to the dif- 
ferent aspects of the case as it lies exposed in 
the examples of different persons. That which 
yields effective consolation for one ill, or under 
a given set of circumstances, may afford no 
consolation at all for another ill, or under con- 
trasted circumstances. A medicine highly ap- 
propriate and sufficient in one disease may be 
ineffectual or even absurd in another. That 
which gives one person the greatest comfort in 
his distress may be utterly void to a second 
person, owing to his different mode of feeling 
and habit of thought, his distinctive degree of 
culture or level of character. Still, whatever is 
in itself capable of administering balm to the 
hurt, strength to the weak, courage or resigna- 
tion to the afflicted, is to be reckoned among the 
constituent consolations of life, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that some individuals may fail to 
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derive any solace or incentive from it The 
treasures of science are freighted with wisdom 
and guidance for humanity, the treasures of art 
with beauty and joy, although whole classes of 
men are ignorant of the fact and therefore in- 
sensible to it. A person plunged in trouble 
and grief at a given time may enjoy some of 
the comforts for human calamity, and not oth- 
ers; or he may have them all; or possibly he 
may not have any of them. This does not 
alter the truth that such comforts ^xist, are 
discoverable, and may be applied. 

The second introductory thought to be con- 
sidered is this. If, as sometimes happens, the 
great common reliefs for sorrow are converted 
into aggravations of the very evils they were 
meant to cure or soften, and are turned against 
us as poisoned weapons, then we ought to know 
that this helpless exposure is not an accidental 
thing, but is a result of personal faults. It is 
not the effect of misfortune, from which we may 
appropriately turn to the sources of consolation ; 
but it is the work of retribution following sin, 
which we must resignedly endure till expia- 
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tion is made. If in any season of calamitous 
prostration we can find no assuagements of our 
misery, no escapes from it, and no helps in bear- 
ing it, the cause can only be that we have for- 
feited them by folly and vice. If at such a 
time memory, instead of exercising calm and 
soothing offices, lashes and stings us, makes us 
walk over the flaming marl of remorse and 
along the wormwood river of upbraiding recol- 
lections, it must be in consequence of culpable 
actions. * If our sufferings yield us no compen- 
sating fruits, it is simply because we have 
neglected the means and violated the conditions 
through which evil is laden with blessing and 
inferior things made to serve superior. If we 
lie in unmitigated despair beneath the clouds 
and bolts of hostile fortune, it shows that we 
have crouched before adversity with a dis- 
graceful weakness, instead of manfully strug- 
gling to regain what we have lost or to win a 
remedy for it. If the future sheds no light 
on our path; if no trustful piety gives energy 
to our faltering powers and a panacea for our 
wounds, — it is clear that we have been recreant 
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to the work of spiritual culture, and have 
shirked the duty of building up in our souls 
a proper religious faith. 

Therefore let no one, because he is left un- 
consoled in his woes, finding wherever he looks 
for comfort something rather to prolong and 
whet his sufferings, — let no one say that there 
are no consolations provided, and that the af- 
flictions of life are an unrelieved mystery of 
pain and ilL His peculiar wretchedness and 
deprivation of support result in some way or 
other from sin; they originate in his perversity, 
and not in the cosmic plan. Let him repent 
and meditate, scrupulously investigating and 
cleansing both his spiritual interiors and his 
outward conduct. Let him with a new earneslr 
ness study wisdom, and try to bring himself 
into true relations with God and with the order 
of nature and the laws of life. Let him rectify 
the scale of his motives, adjust the disarranged 
forces of his character, and come reverently and 
tenderly before the truths of being and the 
facts of the world, with sensibilities bared in 
surrender to the pervasive invitations of Provi- 
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dence. He will then not be long in discovering 
that there is really a balm competent to heal his 
wounds and neutralize or transmute his afflictions. 

We have now come to the third and last 
preliminary consideration belonging to the sub- 
ject; it is this: There are, amid our griefs or 
troubles, two sources of strength, which, though 
perhaps they cannot properly be consolations 
for the ills we are sufifering, are yet, when ap- 
preciated, important aids to a courageous endur- 
ance of them. 

The first one is a frank perception and 
acknowledgment of the stern necessity we are 
under to submit to our lot, however repellent, 
and to bear its burden, however heavy. What 
has been, has been ; and what is, is. We cannot 
change the decisions of destiny. It is impossi- 
ble for us to make the blighted bud bloom, or 
to gather up the music that has died in the air, 
or to collect from the breath of winter the 
fragrance of departed summer ; but we can 
regulate our own temper, and determine with 
what disposition and method we will meet that 
which has been appointed for us. And, after 
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all, the spirit with which we encounter and 
appropriate experience is more important than 
the facts experienced. Since we must submit 
to inevitable allotments, how much more be- 
coming it is to us, and how much better it is 
for us, to do so with a graceful humility, an 
acquiescent and improving thoughtfulness, and 
not with stubbornness or recklessness or mur- 
murs! It is an incongruity equally ludicrous 
and shocking to try to play the bully amid 
the unswerving ordinances of Nature and the 
irreversible courses of Providence. We cannot 
untie the knots of fate, nor call back the dead, 
nor change in one whit the law of the whole. 

There is an instinctive tendency of the spirit 
to resignation and comfort under the experience 
of any evil, the moment we perceive that it is 
an incident common to all or an inevitable part 
in the working out of the whole of our destiny. 
If we analyze the solace thus felt, we shall 
discover that it rests on a profoxmd intuitive 
conviction that the inevitable is at bottom 
always beneficent. Included in the creative 
intention, it must, an unconscious logic makes 
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US feel, work together with all the rest for 
good. We see that it would be an irrational 
rebellion in us to complain of it or resist it, 
a useless addition of evil ; and so the mind 
reposes, and our suffering is soothed, as we 
cease our idle friction against the established 
order which we contemplate. Longfellow has 
expressed this consoling experience in sadness 
with so happy an art of direct simplicity that 
the reader, in the very repeating of the lines, 
assimilates the lesson : — 

" The day is cold and dark and dreary ; 
It rains, and the wind is never weary ; 
The vine still clings to the mouldering wall, 
But at every gust the dead leaves fall. 
And the day is dark and dreary. 

•* My life is cold and dark and dreary ; 
It rains, and the wind is never weary ; 
My thoughts still cling to the mouldering past, 
But the hopes of youth fall thick in the blast, 
4Jid the days are dark and dreary. 

** Be still, sad heart ! and cease repining ; 
Behind the clouds is the sun still shining ; 
Thy fate is the common fate of all ; 
Into each life some rain must fall, 
Some days must be dark and dreary/' 
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The thought that we do not suffer from any 
arbitrary caprice or cliance, but from the uni- 
versal course and law of the whole, yields 
comfort ; for law reveals reason, and reason, 
the very automatic convictions of our nature 
assure us, is founded in good and leads to good. 
Let us then gently bow to each decree, with a 
" Not my will, but thine be done." Uselessly to 
resist and struggle, as so many do, chafing and 
fretting against the bonds wherewith they are 
omnipotently bound, is wasteful, degrading, and 
in a manner blasphemous ; it aggravates at 
every point the evil beneath which it writhes. 
A manly appreciation of the necessity of sub- 
mission to the unavoidable afflictions of life 
is often a valuable help in bowing before them 
without that ungracious petulance which is a 
weakness, and without that vain rebellion which 
is its own retribution. 

The other powerful assistance we have in 
bearing our trials is the feeling that in what 
we suffer we are not deprived of companionship. 
The whole world travails and groans together 
in the mysterious limitations and pains of the 
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vast and profound process of redemption. In 
the cosmic structure of worlds no atom is iso- 
lated; and in the conscious society of persons 
no spirit is alone. When we shrink with agony 
when scalding tears furrow the cheek, and the 
heart swells as if it were about to break, — we 
know that we are not solitary in the experience. 
There is nothing unique in our situation. We 
are not exceptions; but great is the company 
of them who mourn and pass their time in deso- 
lation and woe. With that thought strength 
springs up in our weakness. From that as- 
surance a blessed light dawns on our darkness. 
The fact itself is familiar, that in affliction we 
do actually derive comfort and support from 
remembering that our trial is not unequalled 
or peculiar, but is known to many, and has fre- 
quently been transcended. The true explana- 
tion of the fact, however, is not so obvious. 
It is often unjustly charged to a depraved sel- 
fishness, an instinctive meanness which takes 
pleasure in seeing its unhappiness multiplied, 
or in contrasting its lesser hardships and tor- 
ments with the greater ones of others; but 
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this is a libellous misinterpretation of the case. 
The relief arises from an intuitive recognition 
of our solidarity with the great whole of hu- 
manity. The consolation we experience in our 
sufferings from the knowledge that hosts have 
suffered before, and that a host suffers now, arises 
from the feeling of a mutual sympathy between 
them all. By an instinctive act of imagination 
and faith we are assured that we have the com- 
miseration of the entire company of those 
tried in a similar manner. It is not a base 
selfishness, but it is the sacred claim* of the 
strengthening privilege of fellowship, which 
constitutes the core of the vernacular proverb. 
Misery loves company. 

The vast multitude of the sorrowing form a 
spiritual brotherhood, along the lines of whose 
intercommunication pass and repass the sooth- 
ing and reinforcing influences of sympathy. 
Each is sustained by all ; and all circulate the 
life of the whole. A still further and higher 
service is likewise drawn from this fellowship. 
Besides being a treasury of passive support or 
static wealth for the sufferer whose need brings 
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him to call on its reserved fund, it is also a 
dynamic source of positive replenishment and 
inspiration. The examples of heroic and saintly 
sufiferers who have passed so nobly through the 
terrible ordeals of the world make us ashamed 
of our feeble will and cowardly shrinking, and 
stimulate us to emulate their royal traits. In 
view of their magnanimous submission and 
fortitude, in communion with their tried and 
victorious souls, we are caught up above the 
complaining level of our common moods, glow 
for the 'contest, and become irresistible in it. 
Sometimes we think our trials are greater than 
we can endure, and feel as if we must sink 
beneath them ; then to see others cheerfully 
bearing up under hardships severer than ours 
comforts and invigorates us with the assurance 
that we too can rise and march forward, in spite 
of all, if we will but resolve. Through that 
inspiriting example and companionship we are 
enabled to say, and to act accordingly, — 

** The path I go true souls have trod ; 
I will look upward from the clod 
With a firm heart, and trust in God." 
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The foregoing remarks contain all that truth 
requires should be said by way of exception or 
qualification to the considerations which follow. 



The Consolations of Alleviation. 

Standing amid the ills of life, oppressed 
with sorrow and looking about in search of 
support and comfort, the first provision which 
we find to meet our wants is in the alleviations 
that accompany every afi9iction, and help us 
to bear it. Our case is never as bad as it could 
have been. Things always might be worse. 
However disagreeable the draught proffered to 
our lips, it is not all acrid. Drops of sharper 
bitterness might be mingled in the cup. If 
some cherished plans have been defeated, others 
may be formed and carried out. Have bright 
hopes gone down in the night of disappoint- 
ment and failure ? Others are shining still, and 
some have led your labors to their crowning con- 
summation. Has one fair flower, just budding 
in your household garden, been nipped by un- 
timely frosts of death ? Others are left bloom- 

5 
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ing there to occupy your heart and ask your 
culture. Though the tendrils of affection, twined 
around objects of devoted love and pride which 
have been snatched away, are lying torn and 
prostrate, they may be lifted up and twined 
around other dear ones who are spared. 

Under many misfortunes the mitigating con- 
sciousness is left us that we have done the best 
we could, and that therefore our sufferings are 
not the fruits of our own faults. Beneath 
severe and repeated calamities many a virtuous 
man has been upheld in firm contentment with- 
out one complaint, and with hardly a pang, by 
the reassuring presence of inward worth and the 
feeling that he has deserved better things of the 
world. When the honorable merchant is visited 
by disaster, though his wealth may go, his honor 
is left unstained, and he meets his neighbors 
with as untroubled a face as before. While 
deprived of his outward luxuries, he is not 
robbed of his energies and his experience ; and 
he can resolutely begin again. The blind is 
comforted that he can hear. The deaf wellnigh 
forgets his infirmity in gladness that he can see. 
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The aspirant for public station and applause 
fails of these ends ; but in his domestic retire- 
ment at the fireside are remunerating satisfac- 
tion, peace, and bliss, of which neither embroiling 
politics nor party calumnies nor jealous rivals 
can deprive him. One man, notwithstanding 
many losses and blows, failures of his undertak- 
ings and sorrowful bereavements, has preserved 
the unbroken will, the elastic spirits, and the fresh 
sympathies of robust health. Another, impris- 
oned by a lingering sickness, is suppKed with 
every comfort and tenderly cared for by beloved 
ones whose forms lean like angels over his couch, 
whose feet are light upon the floor and swift 
at his errands, whose hands smooth his pillow, 
whose voices are music in his ear. And then 
again, when one is outwardly baffled and bufifeted, 
how it lightens the burden, what a solace it is 
for him to turn inward to the delightful ex- 
ercises of a well-furnished and cultivated mind 
familiar with the choicest treasures of history, 
science, art, philosophy, and religion ! 

Thus we may truly say that every lot, how- 
ever smitten and gloomy it may appear, has its 
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softening accompaniments. No afi9iction is 
unmitigated. 

** The suUenest hour has gleams of light ; 
The darkest wave has bright foam near it ; 
And twinkles through the cloudiest night 
Some solitary star to cheer it. 
The gloomiest soul is not all gloom ; 
The saddest heart is not all sadness ; 
And sweetly on the darkest doom 
There shines some lingering beam of gladness." 

No one who has been faithful in any toler- 
able degree to his gifts and opportunities is 
entirely destitute of friends. Scarcely is there 
a degraded occupant of the vilest dens of 
society so sunken and alienated as to be with- 
out any ties of mutual attachment with his 
kind. There is some one for whom even he 
has a regard, and who in return at least pities 
him. And when the tempestuous elements of 
adversity roll together and break upon our 
heads and hurl us down, what a blessing it is 
if some true friend comes, takes us by the 
hand, lifts us to our feet, and with words of 
encouragement and tones of love pours his 
heart into ours! Deep and beautiful and 
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solemn in the heart of man lies the irrepressible 
craving for communion with his kind. What- 
ever may be his varied experiences, in them 
all lives the need of pitying, rejoicing, loving 
companionship with his fellows. From this 
ineradicable want and desire of commiseration 
comes the tremendous power organized in the 
confessional That institution is but a per- 
verted copying from its grand and ever sacred 
prototype, in the spontaneous self-exposure of 
suffering breasts to friendly eyes; and in spite 
of all its abuses, it has administered inoalcu* 
lable comfort to mortal sorrows. Indeed, under 
any sort of affliction incident to our nature 
and lot, what an immense alleviation of the 
extremities of trial is fouud in human sym- 
pathy, when we lean on the outstretched arms 
of friendship and love, and they uphold us; 
when we look in their faces, and see their eyes 
swimming with tears of compassion for us! 

If stricken by the cruel chances of life, 
let us, then, fall back upon a deepened ap- 
preciation and a fuller use of the resources 
still left, and cause thankfulness for them to 
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swallow up munnuring regrets for what has 
been taken. Let us not obstinately hug our 
woe, wantonly refusing to be comforted, but 
rather turn with fresh gratitude, and improve 
the alleviations kindly vouchsafed in the midst 
of our suffering. 



The Consolations of Memory. 

The second supply of balm for our hurts 
and regrets is furnished by memory. It may 
seem to some that memory is more justly en- 
titled the tormenter than the consoler. The 
sharpest sting is that they rmist remember 
what in order to be happy they would fain 
forget. It is true that memory sometimes is 
the upbraider, the mocker, the avenger, that 
puts the last climax and the perdurable seal 
upon our sulierings; but plainly in such cases 
the retributive effects of blameworthiness are 
to be traced. Excepting these instances, when 
we think and feel aright, we see that memory 
is laden with precious comfort for the mourner. 
In consequence of its magical and benignant 
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prerogative, happy, bygone days, blessed favors 
withdrawn now, are not wholly lost to us. 
They lie there yet, in that peaceful and hal- 
lowed domain, where we live them over again 
in ideal possession as oft as we will. Thither, 
in holy hours of unworldly thought, we can 
escape from every harsh wind that blows. 
There, free from treacherous lures, evil tongues, 
burdensome cares, and vain ambitions, we can 
walk with the forms of the sainted and im- 
mortal dead, and derive from their high and 
calm communion a sacred wisdom and faith, a 
divine love and peace, an untainted religion of 
the mind. Such experiences, to those who 
cherish them, render the chastened and melan- 
choly joys of remembrance dearer than all the 
garish round of pleasure. 

Let the children of affliction, then, in sombre 
gladness weep over the beloved friends and 
privileged hours once theirs, but theirs now no 
more, and cling tenaciously to the recollections 
laid up in the archives of their buried years. 
Let them embrace those pensive griefs which 
sober the giddy mind, purify the corrupt heart, 
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and spiritualize the whole nature. Let them 
welcome the holy companionship of the canon- 
ized forms that in noiseless seasons of medita- 
tion walk through the enchanted realm of the 
past, in the moonlight of religion, robed in old 
memories, floating in dreams of heavenly per- 
fection. Take comfort that you are not 
doomed to forget. Deem it a prophetic privi- 
lege that remorseless oblivion cannot swallow 
your treasures. 

In a great grief we must not allow ourselves, 
by seeking what is immediately most comfort- 
able, to overlook what is permanently most 
noble. We may diminish our sorrow by ne- 
glect, and end it with forgetf ulness ; or we may 
preserve it by attention, aggrandize it with love, 
and illuminate it with hope. Which of these 
courses one will choose to pursue depends on 
his character. The shallow and fickle man es- 
capes from what is disagreeable to him by at- 
tending to other interests; it is from a deeper 
and holier strain of spirit that the pensive wor- 
shippers at the shrines of memory are drawn. 

The vivid remembrance of blessings once en- 
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joyed, so long as it remains, is a proof constantly 
reminding us of the goodness we have experi- 
enced. The same Providence which originally 
gave them to us without still preserves them to 
us within. The memory of cherished objects is 
thus an implicit pledge for the future. On 
this foundation of retained experience we rear 
the structures of faith which lift their hopeful 
spires glittering in the glory of the skies. Even 
in those instances where memory at first aggra- 
vates affliction by continually tearing open our 
griefs afresh, the healer, Time, soon stanches 
the bleeding wounds, and prevails to blunt the 
edges of her instniments and dip them in a 
soothing balm which restores the wonted mild- 
ness of their offices. Time is indeed the healer, 
the reconciling consoler, mediating with recol- 
lective power between past losses and future 
gains. How mercifully it is so ordained ! The 
bruised vine, by the warmth and breath of sun 
and air, through the vigor of the stock and the 
chemistry of the soil, repairs its injuries, and 
the next season is covered with clustering grapes 
again. So the torn and stricken soul, prostrated 
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and wrung by misfortune and grief, gradually, 
through the healing influences of passing days 
and its own recuperative energies, throws off 
its wounds and blooms anew with the blossoms 
of love and hope, and abounds once more with 
the fruits of useful action and natural joy. The 
burdens of calamity, which at flrst threaten to 
crush us utterly, after a while lose their sore 
weight, and are scarcely felt to press hard at 
all. I once knew a remarkable instance in an 
old man who in the early prime of life was 
accidentally deprived of his sight. After hav- 
ing been blind more than fifty years, he had 
become so thoroughly contented with his lot 
that he once said if he were offered the use of 
his eyes again upon condition of wishing for it, 
he would hardly take the trouble. 

The harsh and haggard outlines of past 
sorrows; as the years pass, are gradually 
softened into fair proportions, and painted in 
ideal colors until they no longer seem what 
they once were. As we recall them and dwell 
on them, instead of inflicting a violent pain, they 
administer a gentle consolation. They yield a 
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silent and pensive pleasure all the more pen- 
etrative for being mixed with pathetic and 
plaintive reminiscence. He sang well whose 
heart and experience flowed in his words as 
he sang, — 

" Tombs where lonely love repines, 
Ghastly tenements of tears, 
Wear the look of happy shrines 
Through the golden mist of years." 

The brightening treasures, the profound com- 
munion and repose, the religious consecration, 
the mellowing power, the beautifying tints, and 
the prophetic suggestions which belong to the 
offices of memory yield a rich store of assuag- 
ing thought and emotion to soothe and 
strengthen all the votaries in the great family 
of human sorrow. 

Affliction, approaching, threatens us like a 
minatory fiend. Present, she frowns and 
cruelly smites us ; but departing, 'she throws 
off the fearful disguise, reveals the sainted 
lineaments and friendly purposes, and shines 
as an angel pointing to our celestial home. 
Peace and enjoyment are heightened by re- 
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membered turmoil and suffering. Whosoever 
appreciates the blank oblivion, the unimprov- 
able idiocy, the monotonous hopelessness, which 
would be necessitated if he had no memory, 
will heartily thank God for the preserving and 
prophetic blessings of that supernal endowment 
What a matchless possession, what a constant 
resource, what a divine balm, would be taken 
from us, if everything past were absolutely lost 
as soon as it went, all irrecoverably dead and 
gone forever! The most bitterly afflicted suf- 
ferer on earth, were the goblet of Lethe held 
out to him, might well refuse the draught, and 
gird himself for unshrinking contemplation of 
his whole record ; for with the acceptance of 
oblivion all must go. But now how benignly 
we are consoled! Vanishing time takes only 
the ugliness and grievance from our afflic- 
tions, the alloy and fear from our joys, and 
leaves all the essential realities of experience 
embalmed in our perennial keeping, in sweet 
and sacred recollections which at once enrich 
the present earth and foretell the future 
heaven. 
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But this topic — our power to retain and re- 
vive the past — must not be left without a pro- 
founder glance into its meanings and promise. 

Nothing can be more encouraging to faith, 
or intrinsically more marvellous in its nature 
and inexhaustible in its significance, than the 
final implication of the power of memory. There 
is convincing evidence that the mind has the 
ability of recovering, under certain circum- 
stances, everything that has ever been experi- 
enced by it. This implies in us a secret infinity 
whose latent energy is capable of passing into 
act. Fractions are derived eflfects; integers 
only are original causes. Every dependent and 
transient appearance or event must be a phe- 
nomenal part or broken phase of some inclu- 
sive whole. God is the transcendent Whole of 
all wholes. There is no memory in God, but 
all is an eternal present. Memory, with each 
created whole, is the imperishable faculty whose 
restorative acts of recollection mysteriously pre- 
suppose the creative Whole in whose absolute 
omniscience, incapable of any loss, all that ever 
was or ever can be immortally is. The poten- 
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tiality of our limited and relative memory thus 
depends on the infinite actuality of the knowl- 
edge of God, in whom thought and fact, ideality 
and reality, are identical. T-apsing death and 
oblivion, therefore, are transient phenomena, 
while conscious life and fruition are permanent 
essence. If duration were not already present, 
succession could not appear. The fragmentary 
acts of consciousness can evoke their treasures 
only from a pre-existing and unitary source. 
Memory in its ultimate nature is .the power to 
re-create out of the potentiality of being, with 
the recollection of its previous existence, what 
has been before. Nothing can transiently ex- 
ist in being whose transcendent perfection is 
not eternally in God. The unchangeable actu- 
ality of God is the archetypal ground which 
supplies the successive actuations of the phe- 
nomenal order. Everything that is partial and 
bound presupposes something that is whole and 
free; everything that is effect, something that 
is cause; everything that is evanescent, some- 
thing that is immutable. The determined per- 
fection of the Creator is the source whence the 
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determining creatures draw their experiences 
through the laws of the determinable creation. 

And so our earthly memory with its shaded 
and faltering offices is the consolatory and pro- 
phetic precursor of the beatified intuition des- 
tined in eternity to transform and absorb it 



The Consolations of Compensation. 

Continuing our search after the antidotes for 
the evils of life, we next come to the workings 
of compensation. The great law of adjusting 
reaction is the stronghold of the justice and 
the goodness of God. It penetrates our entire 
being and experience with its diversified opera- 
tion; for example, persons endowed with the 
keenest and most far-reaching sensibilities are 
exposed to a thousand forms of pain and an- 
noyance and disappointment and sorrow which 
are quite unknown to the coarse and hard 
natures who are contented to plod in a hum- 
drum routine of commonplace, and put up with 
whatever they meet. But then the finer and 
richer gifts ennoble their possessors, lift the scale 
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of their capacities of enjoyment as well as of 
sufifering, and constitute a glorious prerogative 
with which no one would part, unless he is hope- 
lessly plebeian in make and spirit. Who would 
not rather be the nightingale among the oranges 
and roses, although his pangful breast fills the 
scene with pathetic plaints, than a donkey con- 
tentedly munching his hay, or a pig grunting 
satisfaction in his sty? 

We may be cheered under many of our griefs 
by seeing the noble powers from which they 
originate, and which they reflectingly reveal; 
for instance, we are haunted by conceptions we 
cannot realize, plans better than we can exe- 
cute, ideals of unattainable beauty, excellence, 
and blessedness. Then the contrast of the 
actual with our ideals saddens and mortifies us. 
But would it not be far worse to have no vision 
of anything superior to the colorless realities 
of the day ? Is it not much better to struggle 
toward perfection with throbs of anguish and 
sighs of partial defeat than to grovel on the 
earth in vulgar contentment unstirred by an 
inspiration ? 
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The hardy inhabitant of wintry regions some- 
times longs for the bland airs and the easy lux- 
uries of the dweller in a tropical clime. But 
while the latter is enervated by his seeming 
advantages into an unimproving indolence, and 
ignobly perishes in the relaxing and poisonous 
lap of comfort, the former is braced by his seem- 
ing disadvantages to a reacting vigor of intellect 
and enterprise, vanquishingly grapples with 
diflBculty, and from the magnetic grip of hunger 
and frost wrests strength and ornament. The 
hardships of strenuous endeavor bestow ample 
rewards ; the pampered sloths of indulgence ex- 
act stem penalties. Everywhere there are justi- 
fying and consolatory compensations. 

What could appear more like a gratuitous 
and barren evil than sickness ? And yet it is 
often the greatest blessing that could hap- 
pen to us. It comes upon a hard, selfish 
worldling, and lays him low. See how its 
sufferings bless him. They melt down his 
rocky will and humble his defiant pride ; they 
soften the unused sensibilities of his iron heart ; 
they furnish occasion for the choice virtues of 

6 
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fortitude, self-restraint, patience, assiduous kind- 
ness ; they fearfully warn him from his sins, 
and exhort him to be prepared for the future ; 
they wean him from earthly things, accustom 
him to prayer, fix his thoughts upon God and 
heaven, and make him religiously sensitive, sym- 
pathetic, and aspiring; they make the com- 
mon things of daily life fresh and new to him, 
wonders and delights, when he is restored. 
Without saying that these uses are the mean- 
ing and purpose of sickness, it is to be main- 
tained that they are its incidental benefits and 
compensations. 

The devoted student, who lives on poor fare 
and denies himself the indulgences others have, 
and in silence and solitude, with painful proba- 
tion and unflinching resolution, toils to store 
his mind and discipline his faculties that he 
may act a creditable part in life, is more than 
compensated for all his sacrifices and struggles 
by the labors themselves, by the spirit which 
prompts and the aims which sustain him. He 
would not exchange his poor study and his hard 
crust, with the glorious aspirations that dig- 
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nify them, for the regal mansion and viands 
of the richest epicure, with the low satisfactions 
that sully and demean them. Afflictions are 
converted to blessings by the exertion of faith- 
ful wisdom; while blessings become curses 
through the neglect and perversion of folly. 
Compensation is everywhere. 

'* There is no sunshine that hath not its shade, 
No shadow that the sunshine hath not made." 

The reformer, doomed to buffet the opposition 
and to bear the scoffs and jeers of his contem- 
poraries, is comforted and nerved by the feeling 
that he is disinterestedly serving the cause of 
truth and mankind. The martyr who willingly 
goes to the stake rather than betray his post 
and be a recreant to his God, is upheld by the 
sublimity of his own spirit, the divine merit of 
his deed, the silent approbation of his Maker, 
against the agonies under which his body 
shrivels to ashes. When disgrace and grief 
are brought upon us by unworthy friends or 
kindred, we may derive help to bear the trial 
uncomplainingly from the reflection that such 
a contingency is an unavoidable part of a 
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system which upon the whole is evidently 
beneficent, and from which we have enjoyed 
blessings a hundred times overbalancing its 
ills. Who would consent to have no relatives 
or friends for the sake of immunity from the 
compromises and the pains they may bring 
upon him ? Do not the comforts of friendship 
and family immeasurably transcend the con- 
comitant ills ? There are compensations a thou- 
sandfold for the trials of sympathy. 

The good effected by a calamity is often 
strikingly manifested to an ingenuous person 
in his own private experience. For example, 
he engages in some labor with hypocritical pro- 
fessions, publicly pretending to seek a generous 
end, but in reality secretly striving to compass 
a selfish one; he fails wholly and disgrace- 
fully. In his defeat and mortification, stung 
with regrets, his conscience quickened, he turns 
his face to the wall and prays God to forgive 
him and make him better for his affliction. 
In the anguish of penitential shame a higher 
spirit is bom, a purer aim is enthroned, a per- 
manent religioup consecration descends upon 
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him. The severest forms of bereavement may 
thus bear a compensation even in their own suf- 
ferings. The pangs of sorrow, the dreary lone- 
liness of desertion, show how great a blessing 
we have enjoyed, how vast a treasure of afifec- 
tion still exists in our mourning souls. The 
treasure is safe; only, one of its objects has 
been temporarily removed. 

" God gives us love. Something to love 
He leTids as. So when love is grown 
To ripeness, that on which it throve 
Falls off, and love is left alone." 

Pure love is sufficient unto itself because it is 
the substance of God. What mourner, endowed 
with elevated afifections and holding worthy 
views, will not say, — even in the darkest crisis 
of his grief, — will not with all his heart freely 
say,— 

" I hold it true, whate'er befall, 
I feel it when I sorrow most, 
'T is better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at all 1 " 

For love in itself can never be lost, but is the 
absolute good. The man who goes among his 
fellow-men with a soul yearning to bless them, 
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but whose feelings are unappreciated, and whose 
profifered love, scorned and repulsed, recoils on 
itself in wounded sensitiveness, when he ex- 
ercises a forgiving magnanimity toward them 
and still longs to do them good and make them 
happy, — his noble heart contains a full com- 
pensation for all his injuries in the self-strength- 
ening reaction of its own gentle purity and 
exalted purpose. And if the warm tears of 
despised sympathy gush in secrecy from their 
fountains, they are marked and precious in the 
sight of God; their flow shall water amaran- 
thine flowers of virtue to bloom and show the 
very beauty of heaven. 

Travelling once among the mountains, my 
attention was forcibly caught by a belt of vivid 
and luxuriant vegetation reaching down the side 
of a wooded hill, from top to bottom. The 
striking growth and freshness of this green strip 
distinguished it remarkably from the whole 
neighborhood, which in contrast seemed dry and 
dead. What caused this peculiar line to flour- 
ish in such exuberance? Long before, a slide 
had occurred over that very path; a grinding 
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mass of rocks and earth had swept down its 
whole extent, crushing every encumbrance be- 
fore it, ploughing up the depths of the soil, and 
leaving a torn and naked scar behind. But in 
a few years there sprang up in that harrowed 
trench a richer crop of trees waving with a 
heavier verdure. In like manner, after calami- 
ties have swept over an exposed soul desolating 
its surface and lacerating its depths, there arises 
a choicer growth of tender feeling, solemn 
thought, and consecrated purpose, covered with 
a foliage of devout sentiment, and loaded with 
fruits of beneficence which distinguish it from 
the sere and barren condition of those souls 
which, having been exempt from trials, are sel- 
fish, proud, and frivolous. 

Afflictions may in two ways compensate us 
for what we suffer : first, by what they prevent, 
and, second, by what they produce. Failures, 
sneers, mortifications, which we have at various 
times incurred, chasten our rampant plans, check 
our headstrong self-conceit, and infuse a sensitive 
humility and caution into our characters. Pru- 
dence and modesty, thus originated, have often 
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saved men from presumptuous undertakings 
ending in ignominious ruin, upon which their 
rash ambition and vanity would otherwise in- 
evitably have rushed. Early rebukes and shames 
of a light quality have frequently prevented, 
at a later date, heavy agonies of chagrin and 
remorse; and while they have been effectual 
warnings and barriers against the hazards of 
evil, they have also served as invaluable ad- 
monitions and stimulants to positive achieve- 
ments of good. Almost every one of the rarest 
virtues of humanity is provoked by disappoint- 
ment and suffering, and nurtured in grief and 
struggle. The sharp, stern smiting of proud 
and vicious propensities humiliates and puri- 
fies the heart, and gives supremacy to holy 
principles. The blighting of earthly plans in- 
augurates the blooming of heavenly hopes. The 
cruel treacheries of friends, the hollow decep- 
tions of time, lead the betrayed ones to the 
substance of unchanging truth and love, to 
fulness of trust and peace in God. 

Bereavement, sickness, pain, abandonment, the 
draining of the bitter chalice of anguish, make 
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the saint, whose transfigured face in its meek 
and sweet lineaments reflects the countenances 
of angels leaning from heaven and gazing upon 
it with unfathomable affection. The pearl-oyster 
in the dark caverns of the sea mends its scar- 
ring injuries by the growth of a material so 
precious that men, at the peril of their lives, 
seek it to adorn the forms of those who move 
in the palaces of kings. The severest wounds 
of human sorrow are amply compensated if the 
soul be stimulated thereby to the production of 
the costliest attributes of its nature, — the pearls 
of virtue, which shall be sought in all the lowly 
places of life, and gathered into heaven to adorn 
the courts of God in the day he makes up his 
jewels. If by docile submission, by earnest im- 
provement, by thoughtful prayer, we get the 
goods which are held latent in the ills of each 
day, we shall learn to be comforted for the 
suffering of our trials by the value of their 
fruits. The chastening, sensitizing, illuminative 
effect of disappointment and sorrow, enabling 
us to learn so much that otherwise we should 
not have known, is a precious and abounding 
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compensation for what they cost us. These 
results often change our repining into gratitude, 
— an incident as exalted as ever befalls our 
experience; for the divinest of all altars is the 
soul of an unhappy sufferer thanking God for 
consolation. The pupil of the eye dilates in 
the dark until it sees through the obscurity; 
so the pupil of the mind expands in affliction 
and pain until it comes to discern the purposes 
of Providence. There is indeed a truth of in- 
exhaustible profundity expressed in the won- 
derful verse of Elizabeth Barrett Browning: 

" I only know, the mourner salth, 
Knowledge by saffering entereth. 
And life is perfected by death." 

It seems to be a law of destiny that the break- 
ing of new light into our personal consciousness 
is always accomplished with pain, though after 
securing lodgement it may yield endless joy. 



The Consolations of Employment. 

Another important source of relief and sup- 
port for those in affliction is supplied by variety 
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of activity, diverting attention into other chan- 
nels. In the stunned apathy of disappointment, 
the rending anguish of bereavement, the mind 
would persist in brooding despairingly over its 
troubles, clinging frantically to the conscious- 
ness of its woes. A sudden convulsion or a 
fixed melancholy shuts out foreign things and 
concentrates thought and feeling upon itself; 
and when morbidly dwelt on, misfortune di- 
lates and darkens, its self-nourishing wretch- 
edness intensifies and spreads. This is the 
very disease and peril of grief. Turning in on 
itself, absorbed from all else, it lingers pain- 
fully on every circumstance of its trial, and 
thus both aggravates its misery beyond the 
measure of truth, and perpetuates it beyond 
the intent of nature. This perverts the moni- 
tory chastenings of God into the aimless scourg- 
ings of fate. Then afflictions, instead of proving 
us and blessing us, torment and crush us. To 
prevent such results, avenues to hours of re- 
freshing relief are opened to us in the ceaseless 
opportunities and claims of action. The ne- 
cessary avocations of our lot summon us, or its 
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privileged offers invite us, to wipe oflf our bitter 
tears, bind up our broken hearts, and go forth 
to meet its exigencies and to receive its bless- 
ings; and so the ever-renewed employments 
and incidents of passing days call away our at- 
tention and occupy our faculties, hiding the 
scenes which, if uninterruptedly contemplated, 
would craze us. 

The instinctive tendency of a great sorrow 
being to bury itself in solitude, and dwell ex- 
clusively on its malady till body and mind 
break down beneath the unremitted strain, how 
conspicuous is the benignant wisdom of that 
arrangement by which the mourner, not per- 
mitted solely to indulge his grief long, is called 
out into those temporary escapes from the blows 
and loads of calamity afforded by the labors of 
every station of life ! Especially fortunate is 
the fact that in the midst of affliction the 
needs of action are usually greatest. When 
worldly ruin overtakes a man, just then the 
pressure of occupation leaves him least leisure 
to yield to despondency. When death enters a 
family, it brings upon the survivors a thousand 
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offices to be discharged, which partially withhold 
their thoughts from settling in the overwhelmed 
repose of woe. Indeed, when any terrible ad- 
versities come on a person they are generally 
accompanied by claims for immediate activity 
in some direction; and therein is a protection 
which is a precious comfort. The children of 
misfortune, in their sighs and tears, should en- 
deavor to co-operate with the will of God, as 
hinted in this providential fact. When calam- 
ity visits them, and all the billows of trouble 
roll over their souls, they should not willingly 
sink in despair, giving themselves up to a sel- 
fish regard of their own unhappiness. On the 
contrary, they should earnestly arouse their 
best affections, and go forward to the solaces 
that ever await the docile and dutiful mourner. 
It is not by idle sufferings or rebellious muiv 
murs, not by brooding in solitary hopelessness 
over our wounds, and nursing a passive sub- 
mission, that the stings of trial are plucked out, 
its bitterness sweetened, and its weight lifted 
off. Ah, no ; but it is by the conscious rallying 
of the noblest powers of the soul to master the 
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experience of the time, appropriate its lessons, 
and bear its fruits ; it is by the submissive 
action of the sufiferer in co-ordination with 
Providence, laboring through faithful disciple- 
ship to reach the peaceful consolations of a 
believing and pure heart. 

Let any mourner, struck down among the 
wrecks of his earthly plans and hopes, summon 
together all his resolution, command his facul- 
ties to their posts, and with consecrated and 
vigorous action inspired by true motives strive 
to improve and enjoy the privileges yet with- 
in reach ; to grow in wisdom and in conscious 
nearness to the providential Orderer of all 
things, — and it will not be long before his 
sorrows are assuaged, and life again made placid 
and happy to him. Steady employment on the 
part of the mourner to break up the monotonous 
fixture of his faculties relieves the wearing 
pressure, and gives the draining sensibility a 
chance to recover its tone. Many an oppressed 
sufiferer, after some dreadful calamity or bereave- 
ment, has allowed the idea of his fatal misfor- 
tune to take such a tyrannical possession of 
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him, that, turning from all else, shutting him- 
self up in solitary communion with it, he has 
pined away and died. If we think of nothing 
but loss, we soon lose ourselves. Voluntary 
action adapted to the soreness of our needs 
co-works with God to extract the uses of our 
trials, transmutes the drossy ores of experience 
into pure metals of character. Then the stag- 
nant deposit of grief is seen to shoot into costly 
crystals of virtue. Thus what seemed hostile 
blows are found to be friendly touches; pangs 
pass into rewards, and regret changes to resigna- 
tion. The tendency of a deep and acute grief 
is to fasten attention on the one painful point 
and refuse to look at anything else. Then the 
whole landscape of life is suffused with the 
dark tinges of the sad experience which mo- 
nopolizes us, and we are in danger of fading out 
of existence from sheer lack of interest, hope, 
and joy. Mobility of faculties, resilience of life, 
is a high quality. A despondent passivity 
enhances every evil. Action is consolation. 
A distinguished Protestant bishop, losing, in 
his old age, the wife with whom he had lived 
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in great happiness for nearly fifty years, found 
that in spite of his most determined efforts to 
practise the counsels he had so often given to 
others, his grief had sunk so deeply into his soul, 
and was so constantly present in his thoughts, 
that he was in extreme danger of being destroyed 
by it. He purchased some tools and resolutely 
labored at various forms of carpentry work for 
several hours a day. Little by little the free- 
dom of his attention became an established habit; 
and he recovered his usual equanimity. 

The last depth of affliction is never known 
where the solaces of action remain open. The 
explanation is twofold: to gather up a sorrow 
in all its bearings, and idly gaze on it, both ex- 
aggerates its intrinsic evil every way, and makes 
the morbid spirit unnaturally sensitive to it. 
To do this is likewise yielding to mere impulse, 
in a sort of selfish and irrational luxury which 
we know to be unhealthy to ourselves, and un- 
justifiable before God ; but he who resists every 
extravagance of grief and girds himself to his 
active duties is not only thereby relieved from 
the depressing vision of his woo, but he likewise 
feels that all right reason approves his course. 
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If, therefore, there be one exhortation most 
appropriate to be addressed to the burdened 
souls on whom bereavement and adversity have 
descended, it is this : Seek occupation ; take ref- 
uge in useful action ; give steady and, if it may 
be, congenial employment to your thoughts, 
your aflfections, your hands. Whatever obli- 
gations are on you, discharge them, no matter 
how painful the effort it costs; and you shall 
find — 

" That daily duties, paid hardly at first, 
At length will bring repose to the sad mind 
That studies to perform them." 

Strive to do good to others. Place offerings of 
self-sacrifice and deeds of charity on the altar 
of your grief, to appease the clamorous regrets 
of conscience, and to lay the haunting phan- 
toms of remembrance. Seek out the poor and 
minister unto them ; sympathize with the lonely 
and broken-hearted ones; bind up the widow's 
heart, and dry the orphan's tears. In these 
efforts surely more than consolation will be 
found. 

Often go forth into the realms of Nature, the 

7 
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universal mother. With subdued passions, open 
sensibilities, and reverential temper wander 
where the fresh winds blow and the wild 
flowers nod, and the murmuring brooks leap 
down the hUls or wind through the meadows. 
Behold the royal sun shedding his golden bene- 
diction over the world, the priestess moon 
leading up the silver pomp of heaven. Climb 
the mountains where Nature rears her dread 
magnificence, or thread the woods where she 
unrolls her varied charms. Listen to the 
songs of the happy birds. It is true that at 
first the contrast of the gay warblers and the 
unaltered aspects of the landscape with your 
feelings so changed by grief, may redouble your 
melancholy and fetch a new gush of tears. 
You may feel with Bums when he cried, — 

"Ye banks and braes o* bonnie Doon, 
How can ye bloom sae fresh and fair ? 
How can ye chant, ye little birds, 
And I sae weary, fu' o' care ? " 

But this influence is all healthy, these emo- 
tions are all restorative, while those pam- 
pered in the secret closet are morbid and self- 
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perpetuating. Draw close to Nature in your 
sorrow, and before a great while she will steal 
into your moods — 

" With a mild 
And healing sympathy, that takes away 
Their sharpness ere you ai*e aware." 

And Art too, no less than Nature, ofiFers an 
inexhaustible resource to beguile one from his 
wasting grief by diverting to a beautiful and 
profitable variety of themes the thoughts so 
absorbedly fixed upon himself and his woe. 
What stores of high knowledge, scientific, philo- 
sophic, religious, are garnered up in volumes 
deeply writ and lying ready at his hand ! 
What charming and healing treasures of wis- 
dom, beauty, solace, in the works of the poets 
invite his attention from what is destroying 
his peace and devouring his energy to what 
will enrich his intelligence, delight his imagi- 
nation, bless his affections, and satisfy his soul ! 
Let him resist the temptation to brood apart. 
Let him listen to music and try to enter into 
its meaning, mingle with his neighbors, take 
a part in the interests of truth and the cause 
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of man, strike out plans of usefulness, and toil 
to fulfil them. Whoever, instead of torpidly 
succumbing to his misery, will do these things, 
will learn that there are no afflictions so des- 
perate and tenacious that they will not disap- 
pear, or at least be lightened and robbed of 
their soreness, before the consolations of a 
wholesomely diversified activity. 



The Consolations of FAnn. 

And now we pass to that which yields us in 
our misfortunes and our limitations a larger 
measure of comfort and strength than all the 
rest; namely, those consolations of religious 
faith which introduce us into the supernal 
realm of ideality with the companionship of 
glorified spirits and the Creator. Beyond a doubt 
the principal soother and sustainer of lacerated 
and faltering man in this world is his belief in 
God, providence, and immortality. There, in 
this assurance, spring and flow the fountains 
of perennial balm to which must turn the eyes 
that weep and the hearts that bleed. Whoso- 
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ever really believes that there is a paternal 
God directing everything to the fulfilment of 
his benignant intentions, can derive from that 
trust inspiration to do all things and to bear all 
things without deficiency of motive and without 
excess of bewailing. There is no shock against 
which such a confidence will not fortify the 
soul, no anguish into which it will not distil 
a neutralizing ingredient. This truth perhaps 
was never better stated than in the following 
well-known lines by Wordsworth: — 

" One adequate support 
For the calamities of mortal life 
Exists, — one only : an assured belief 
That the procession of our fate, howe'er 
Sad or disturbed, is ordered by a Being 
Of infinite benevolence and power, 
Whose everlasting purposes embrace 
All accidents, converting them to good." 

What more should we need, if we could al- 
ways perceive this glorious truth without dim- 
ness, hold its inferences without misgiving, and 
keep its requirements without exception ? Then 
we should be fully consoled, under all the trials 
and agonies of time. To enable him to go in 
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triumph through the fiercest ordeal mortals 
ever know, what else can one need besides faith 
to say, " The cup which my Father giveth me 
I will not hesitate to drink " ? An undoubting 
religious belief purifies the heart, clears up 
mysteries, and heals sorrows, by arming its 
possessor with the fellowship of the Infinite 
God. To him who holds that prayer is a real 
interview of the soul with the boundless Per- 
fection, to pray is a solace for every ill. It is 
like ascending a mountain so high that from its 
summit the stars of heaven are near, and the 
chorus of angels is heard, while the shapes of 
earth are lost, and the din of its noises hushed. 

From such a faith in God as is warranted by 
mature reason, and has been exemplified by 
countless millions of our race, results the serene 
trust that under his providence all things must 
work together for final good. Then we credit 
the religious doctrine that the glaring ills of the 
present are the veiled blessings of the future, 

"And feel that by the gleams and glooms through which our 
pathway lies, 
By pleasure and by pain alike we are training for the skies." 
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As it is only by a union of clouds and rain and 
sunbeams that the dazzling bow is formed 
which spans the upper ocean, so it is only by 
commingled afflictions and blessings, smiling 
joys and tearful struggles, that the mystic 
bridge is built whereby man climbs from earth 
to heaven. And cherishing the belief that all 
the dealings of God with us are wise and ten- 
der, and are to eventuate in the greatest blessed- 
ness, what more is wanted to invigorate us in 
our weakness, incite us to our duties, and soothe 
us in our anguish? What sorrow is there 
which such a faith living in the breast cannot 
heal ? When calamities crowd the most cru- 
elly on us, and God seems very distant from 
our forsaken hearts. Faith still tells us that all 
is well. The darkest mystery is beneficent and 
shall bless us; its explanation is that — 

** Our great Maker's love — like as mothers dear 
From them do their cherished children shove, 
That back again they may recoil more near — 
Shoves off our souls awhile, the more them to endear." 

There is in religious faith a philosophy wiser 
than the wisdom of the world, comforting and 
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guiding the humble believer, teaching him that 
the lowering thunder-cloud holds the fertilizing 
shower, and that the fearfuUest grief has other 
contents and a better result than pain. When 
darkness gathers around him, and treachery 
smites him, and vanity mocks him. Faith whis- 
pers to him. Though man is full of hate, and 
earth is false, and time is empty, God is love, 
eternity is true, and heaven is radiant with 
unfading treasures. 

There never is a time when the poet, looking 
up with a fervent love of Nature, cannot discern 
beauty in the appearance of the sky ; so the be- 
liever, gazing up, under whatever circumstances, 
with a fixed trust in God, will always derive com- 
fort from the idea of heaven. Have you lost in 
death objects of your fond idolatry, the light of 
your home and the joy of your days ? You will be 
consoled — it cannot be otherwise — when you 
really entertain the belief that God has emanci- 
pated them from mortal imperfections and suf- 
ferings, and crowned them with garlands of 
heavenly freedom and bliss ; and that when 
your own time conies to die, as you rise into 
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the celestial realm, those dear ones will break 
from the seraphic ranks to greet you, and, 
locked in your embrace, float to the foot of the 
throne, and kneel with you there for pardon 
and blessing. sacred Faith, divinely sealed, 
revealing to our prayers a paradise where our 
warfare shall be ended, our delights unmarred 
by treachery, tears, or death, where the parted 
shall meet in eternal union ! Come, blessed 
Faith, in all thy strength, and dwell in human 
hearts ; teach us patience and gratitude, and 
guide our weary steps home to God ! 

On a dismal winter day, beneath clouds of 
gloom, it rained and froze through the long dull 
hours. The roads, the rocks, the fences, the 
houses, and the forests, were coated with ice ; 
and from every projecting point and twig fast 
and cold fell the showering drops. It con- 
tinued to storm ; and the trees stood drooping 
with their loaded boughs, the dreary drip of 
the rain, like tears, pattering on the earth all 
night. In the wind and rain the sky seemed to 
howl and weep over the darkened and freezing 
panoply of the scene ; and in the creaking of 
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the wood, the earth seemed to moan beneath 
its wet, cold burden. Such would be the condi- 
tion of humanity without a sense of God, and 
without the hope of heaven. 

But the next morning the clouds had dis- 
persed, the damp gloom vanished from the 
bright air ; and when the sun burst over the 
mountains, everything appeared covered with a 
dazzling vegetation of gems. Trees, temples, 
hills, — all things stood up, sheathed in silver 
armor profusely decked with diamonds. No 
one who saw the scene will ever forget the 
gorgeous illumination which then sparkled and 
blazed far and near over the earth, everywhere 
incrusted with precious crystals glittering in 
the sunbeams, the whole world a wilderness of 
emblazoned jewelry amid whose magic pomp 
we walked like kings and queens in fairy-land. 
Such a transfiguration is cast over earthly trials 
and sorrows, on the experience and prospects of 
humanity, by religious faith. 

If we hold that there is no God, no supreme 
rule of right visibly or invisibly triumphant 
through the universe, no immortality, then we 
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are left without any adequate explanation or con- 
solation for the throng of ills in our life. Then 
the noblest height we can attain is that of com- 
pulsory fortitude and submission, — with pa- 
tience, as Leibnitz says, but without hope; for 
after all that lies beyond a few circling seasons, 
in vain we wrestle, in vain we sigh. Our prin- 
cipal solace is drawn simply from the brevity 
of the trials in our transitory lot ; they will not 
pain us long. Life itself is but as the watch of 
a night; then we shall sleep, and groan .no 
more, nor dream any more. The martyr as- 
cending the scaffold must nerve himself, the 
victim laid on the rack must brace his will, 
with the reflection that the ordeal is short. 
The highest strain for man to reach in his tasks 
and his sorrows, then, is the rigid resolve of 
that stoicism which says, with the iron deter- 
mination of its bleak nobility, I will endure my 
lot because I must, and I will endure it hero- 
ically because that is most becoming ! How 
incomparably happier and lovelier is the spirit 
which with humble and triumphant trust says, 
I will submit to every dispensation in my life. 
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and cheerfully co-operate with its intent, hecause 
it is decreed by the Infinite Father who loves 
his creatures perfectly, who knows what is best, 
and who will justify his ways and reward his 
faithful children, when he crowns them at last 
amid the indestructible splendors and bless- 
ings he has prepared for them! 

And is not this latter view based on the very 
truth of the case? It alone is in harmony 
with our highest conceptions and desires. No 
other interpretation seems either adapted to 
man or worthy of God. Let its precious conso- 
lations therefore be welcomed, as the immedi- 
ate whispers of the Holy Spirit All suflferings, 
defects, wrongs, are to be righted and com- 
pensated. The absolute tribunal of infinitude 
can overlook no fact, commit no error. Two- 
faced, at the close of earth and the beginning 
of heaven, stands the motionless mirror of 
eternity. Across its earthward side flits the 
troubled image of our mortal life as a swift 
fantasy of mingling lights and shadows. The 
heavenward side reflects in the mysterious 
depths of its vastness a world of immovable 
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bliss, thronged with resplendent shapes and 
visions all bathed in the still radiance of the 
unsetting orb of immortality. 

Thinking thus, shall we not submit, and work 
and wait in perfect trust ? 

" To murmur against ills in petulant defiance. 
Is never for the best ; 
To will what God doth will, that is the only science 
That gives us any rest/' 



CHAPTEE 11. 

THE WEEPING OF HUMANITY IN ALL AGES; 
OR, THE HISTORY OF TEARS. 

TV TAN, as Pliny eloquently said, is the weep- 
^^•^ ing animal, bom to govern all the rest. 
What can be more strikingly human than tears? 
They are the dumb precursors and supplements 
of the articulate voice. To behold them we 
sometimes need go no further than the sources 
of our own sight; often no further than the 
orbs that fill our homes with the glow of love 
and gladness and are themselves the dearest 
to us of all earthly lights. No one is wholly 
exempt from tears. The briefest verse of Scrip- 
ture is formed of the two words, "Jesus wept." 
It is an impressive fact to remember that he 
with whose divine majesty there can be no as- 
sociation of laughter, he who the most of all 
that have ever appeared on earth represented 
God, by the grave of his friend burst into tears, 
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thus linking the highest in pathetic fraternity 
with tlie lowest. Yes, we all belong to that 
sad and sublime companionship of sorrow and 
mystery of which these drops trickle as the 
frail tokens. The flowers that bloomed at the 
verge of paradise, the legend tells us, black- 
ened beneath the bitterness of the piteous rain 
shed on them from the eyes of the first human 
pair when they turned their steps from the en- 
closure. "My tears have been my meat day 
and night," sighed the bewailing psalmist. And 
while these words are perused, in thousands of 
places the sound of weeping is heard, and noise- 
less tributaries are swelling the sable river of 
grief that flows at the base of society. 



The Humanity of Tears. 

Tears are the tribute of humanity to its des- 
tiny. They are distilled literally from the very 
springs of our inmost vitality, being separated, 
by the marvellous machinery and chemistry 
of the lachrymal organs, out of the arterial 
blood freshly circulated from the heart. Pin- 
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ing grief is pallid, because it weeps away so 
much from the purple current of life. What- 
ever, either in the individual or in a nation, 
causes blood to flow most freely, also tends, in 
equal proportion, to make tears fall. This is 
seen on a vast scale in the time of war, when 
every crimson drench on the fields of battle is 
followed by a paler shower on the pillows of 
home. Tears are the safety-valves provided 
when excessive emotion over-excites the brain. 
Every sufl&cient exaltation of spiritual action 
or consciousness sets them in operation ; they 
are therefore marks of our mental rank, and 
belong least to the most obtuse and degraded. 
No animal weeps, save a few of the higher 
ones: the dog, who then seems half human; 
the sensitive and thoughtful elephant; the 
monkey, that turbid and troublous prophecy and 
mimic of man; the antelope family; the no- 
ble reindeer; the high-spirited horse; and the 
Juno-eyed ox when lashed by a cruel driver. 
The sight of a man, with clasped hands and 
streaming eyes, prostrate before an altar, or 
looking up to heaven in prayer, is unique in 
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the creation as far as we know ; though it may 
be, as Martineau suggests, an attitude copied 
from that of still nobler beings in higher worlds. 
The tears of the lower creatures are the moist- 
ure of suffering pressed from mortal founts, not 
the conscious offering of sentiment And even 
these big, round, physical drops on the fronts 
of greyhounds or gazelles, coursing one another 
down their innocent faces, make a touching sight, 
allying those beautiful animals to our own na- 
ture by the charming grace of their action and 
the strange sensibility of their mild and wistful 
orbs. 

"The liquid melancholy eye 
From whose pathetic soul-fed springs 
Seems surging the Virgilian cry. 
The sense of tears in mortal things." 



The Earthliness of Tears. 

Tears are, for the most part, as we think of 
them, distinctively earthly as well as distinc- 
tively human. The common idea of heaven 
excludes them, making them unknown to the 
angels, who sun themselves forever in the per- 

8 
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feet smile of the Father, without a cloud be- 
tween. It is true we know nothing literally 
of angels or of demons; they are poetry and 
faith. Yet regarded as an ideal conception, 
some things are congruous with them, other 
things incongruous. And we know nothing 
more befitting the nature and lot of the con- 
demned than weeping and wailing; and vari- 
ous mythologies picture dreadful rivers of tears 
in the diabolic land of doom. The most in- 
spired secular genius that ever was says, too, 
that man — 

** Drest in a little brief authority, 
Plays such fantastic tricks before high heaven 
As make the angels weep ! " 

Yet on the whole, we must regard these em- 
blems as exceptional, above and below. Of the 
redeemed inhabitants of heaven it is written, 
"God shall wipe away all tears from their 
eyes." Unentangled truth and unmarred beauty 
fill their vision, unalloyed love and unimpeded 
progress satisfy their powers ; and they have no 
need of the solace of these sad outlets. But 
though in paradise there be no occasion for 
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tears of sorrow, remorse, or shame, surprises of 
gladness and sympathy, sudden beauty and sub- 
limity, may force to the surface correspondences 
of these swift signals ; and it has been believed 
that the Becording Angel sometimes blots out 
an entry with a tear. 

Despite the exceptions, however, of hound, 
fawn, ape, and elephant, weeping is a special 
attribute of man. Tears, too, if sometimes found 
in heaven and hell, are emphatically mundane. 
They hang around us a misty veil, through 
whose folds sun and shower, striving, paint the 
world with the shaded colors of our life. Holmes 
audaciously pictures the earth itself as a lachry- 
mal drop, — 

*' As on the ganzy wings of fancy flying, 
From some far orb I track our watery sphere, 
Home of the straggling, suffering, doubting, dying, 
The silvered globule seems a glistening tear." 

Constituted as we are, there is often in tears 
a comfort which outweighs their cause ; and we 
would not choose but say, as a gentle spirit said 
in his mourning, — 

**0 ye teaiB ! ye tears I I am thankful that ye run ; i 
Though ye trickle in the dark, ye shall glisten in the sun. 
The rainbow cannot shine if the drops refuse to faU ; 
And the eyes that cannot weep are the saddest eyes of all." 
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The stoic pride or misanthropic hardness that 
would disdain ever to melt in the pathetic 
straits of our destiny, is alien to the spirit of 
true religion, and contradicts the finest fitnesses 
of our nature. When the ferocious Philip, in 
Schiller's play, had scornfully stigmatized tears 
as fit only for cowardice and shame, the gener- 
ous Carlos exclaimed, — 

" Who is this man ? By what mistake of Nature 
Has he thus strayed among mankind ? A tear 
Is man's unerring, lasting attribute. 
Whose eye is dry was ne'er of woman born. 
Oh, teach the eye that ne'er hath overflowed 
The timely science of a tear ; thou It need 
That moist relief in some dark hour of woe." 

When distilled by pure passions, these drops 
of feeling, instead of disgracing, honor us. They 
are not badges of humiliation flung on our 
weakness, but gems with which the soul adorns 
its royalty. They are the liquefied diamonds 
of the mind, as diamonds themselves may be 
called the petrified tears of the earth. Espe- 
cially displeasing, not to say odious, is the sight 
of an unyielding temper and an imperious cold- 
ness in a woman. We expect her to be the 
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impersonation of all soft graces, susceptible to 
the most delicate of imponderable agencies. 
When, under the influence of a pagan spirit, 
she is hard and rigid, like the weeping Niobe 
turned to stone, we are horror-struck; for in 
her proper self — that is, possessed by the melt- 
ing genius of Christianity — she rather repre- 
sents a statue changed into flesh and charged 
with tears. Then, at the spectacle of her, all that 
is holiest in us grows tenderer ; but a virago is 
worse than a rufGian. 



The Qualities of Teaes. 

Let us proceed to the various characterization 
of tears, bearing in mind the truth that these 
liquid signals betray at once and equally the 
physical states and the spiritual states in which 
they originate. If you irritate that branch of 
the trigeminal nerve which is named infratro- 
chlearis, either mechanically from without, or 
emotionally from within, you will cause a copi- 
ous secretion of a fluid containing a little over 
ninety-nine parts of pure water to a little less 
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than one part of salt and albumen. Studying the 
meaning of these drops as they drip from their 
sources, the physiologist, approaching externally, 
and the moralist, approaching internally, will 
one day meet and reconcile the chemical and 
the psychological methods for the explanation 
of our living experience. 

" Lorenzo, hast thou ever weighed a sigh, 
Or studied the philosophy of tears ? 
(A science yet unlectured in our schools t) 
Hast thou descended deep into the breast. 
And seen their source ? If not, descend with me^ 
And trace these briny rivulets to their springs." 

The whole moral gamut of man stretches be- 
tween the extremes of his weeping : on the one 
side, the shameful drops shed under a whipping, 
and the scalding drops of chagrin ; on the other 
side, the pure tribute drawn by the sublimity 
of a landscape, and the more solemn tribute 
paid by a penitent kneeling before his God. 
The tears that are shed in the world may be 
best classified by describing the sources from 
which they flow, and the emotions that ac- 
company them. They have many founts, well- 
ing from diflferent depths, saturated with differ- 
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ent properties, and flowing to difl'erent results. 
A mystic chemistry, well known to experience, 
though eluding the grasp of science, extracts 
from the soul the special qualities of our tears 
in the varying exigencies of our emotion ; for 
each kind has its peculiar ingredients, from the 
cold and deadly tears of hatred to the warm and 
healing tears of love. The attitude of the soul, 
the direction in which we are looking, — in any 
season of extreme emotion, — imparts a distinc- 
tive character to our weeping. We have 
tears of reverence for august superiors, tears of 
gentle compassion for the sorrows of those 
around us, and generous tears of pity for the 
calamities of inferiors. Had we some reagent 
of sufficient delicacy, some infallible litmus or 
turmeric, on the application of its test, every 
species of human tears would be discriminated 
by the color and intensity of its reaction ; every 
one would be seen to have constituents or pro- 
portions appropriate to itself. The series of 
experiences or changes going on in our spiritual 
consciousness are accompanied by a parallel 
series of phenomenal changes in our material 
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organs and their products. There must he, if 
we had instruments fine and powerful enough 
to detect it, a difference in the molecular struc- 
ture and dynamic stamp of those tears of envy, 
or indignant and revengeful mortification, which 
exude from the eyes as the secretions ooze from 
the dripping fangs of serpents, and of those 
tears of injured sensibility which bleed like 
precious gums from the pierced trees of the 
East, or of those tears of atoning regret to 
which Phineas Fletcher alludes in his personi- 
fication of Penitence: — 

« 

" Affliction's iron flail her soul had thrasht, 
Yet was it angdi wvm which in her eyes was masht." 

This chemistry of the spirit is not yet ad- 
vanced enough to teach us the lessons we should 
like to learn. One important moral, however, 
it is already competent to enforce. In the 
atomic constitution of a tear, the proportion of 
water (the emblem of public universality) is 
to the other materials almost as an hundred 
to one, — a fine lesson of the relation our disin- 
terested griefs should bear to our selfish ones. 
The tears of wounded egotism are the least at- 
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tractive or respectable of the lachrymal family. 
The most beautiful and potent are those of im- 
personal sympathy, such as Christ shed in his 
lament over Jerusalem. The standard for de- 
termining the moral rank of the emotion of any 
weeper is contained in the question of Macduff 
to the woe-laden herald who hesitates to de- 
liver his message: — 

** What concern they | 
The general cause, or is it a fee-grief 
Due to some single breast I " 

The Fountains of Tears. 

The first and worst fountain of tears that 
attracts our notice — the one which we would 
fain believe to be the most rarely opened — is 
the poisonous fountain of hypocrisy. All sorts 
of dangerous lures line the way to this fountain. 
Blooming apples of Sodom, full of ashes, hang 
over its margin ; and the fatal nightshade grows 
around. The symbol of its presiding genius is 
the crocodile, of whom ancient travellers were 
wont to fable that he always shed tears over 
the victims he swallowed, moistening them 
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with a pretence of sorrow in order to facilitate 
deglutition. There are undoubtedly feigned 
and treacherous tears wept from cold hearts 
and pitiless eyes. There are persons of such 
malignant selfishness that they have recourse 
to every means to overreach, and betray their 
fellows; and of such singular control of their 
faces that they laugh or weep at pleasura 
When these persons, for their own designing 
ends, aflfect sympathy, and put on the artful 
deceits of tenderness and sorrow, the indignant 
scorn with which human nature instinctively 
regards such a character leaps forth in the 
withering phrase, crocodile tears ! The thought 
of those who are capable of shedding such tears 
is too loathsome to be dwelt on. Let them pass 
by. With the condemning pity and maledic- 
tion of every generous breast, let them go and 
be forgotten. 

The next fountain from which the events of 
life draw our tears is of a brighter character, 
and surrounded by fairer emblems. It is the 
brilliant and ebullient fountain of joy. Boses 
bloom about it; sunshine sparkles through its 
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crystal depths of sweetness and purity. The 
genius that watches by its brink is a guileless 
and laughing cherub. There are a few tears of 
joy shed in the world. As if an excessive glad- 
ness "could not show itself modest enough 
without a badge of bitterness," the greatest de- 
light wears the same ocular livery as the great- 
est wretchedness. 

" Our plenteous joys. 
Wanton in fulness, seek to hide themselres 
In drops of sorrow." 

Thanks be to God that in the gloomy streams 
that flow from human eyes there are discernible 
a few drops of ecstasy, gleaming amid the stain 
and darkness of earthly defilements and agony ! 
What a pity it is that there are not more of 
them, since they are so much clearer than the 
rest ! The tear of joy, as Jean Paul says, is a 
pearl of the first water ; the mourning tear, only 
of the second. " How delicious," exclaims Rous- 
seau, " are the tears of tenderness and joy ! How 
my heart bathes in them ! Why have they made 
me shed so few such ? " The mother clasps her 
long-lost son to her bosom, and the rapture of 
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her delight can only find expression in tears. 
Two yearning hearts, sundered by cruel fortune, 
meeting at last, throb to throb, their extreme 
happiness overflows in weeping. The prodigal, 
wandering back in misery and penitence to his 
native village, and forgivingly welcomed to the 
old familiar homq, — when the ring is on his 
finger, and the father's arms are round his 
neck, — cannot see distinctly, everything glis- 
tens so through a bright rain of grateful pleas- 
ure falling from his eyes. tears of joy ! 
welcome visitors! too rarely 9o ye come to us 
mortals. Be ye invoked, and come to us more ! 
Come, with your celestial anodyne, to bathe our 
aching eyeballs and wash the dust of worldly 
care and the wrinkles of hate from our cheeks ! 

There is another fountain of tears, of a char- 
acter utterly opposite to the foregoing. In the 
blistering wastes of life it rises, a caldron of 
anguish. Around its edges every vestige of 
verdure has withered away. At its bottom lies 
a dragon, twisted and panting in the contortions 
of torment. It is the fount of pain. Many are 
the tears of this sort that are forced to fall 
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When the bodily frame is stretched on the rack 
of disease ; when pangs dart along the quivering 
nerves, and the delicate tissues shrink and throb ; 
when excruciating tortures tear the muscles and 
wrench the bones, — Nature manifests her horror 
at the violation of the sanctuaries of sense by 
hot tears of pain shuddered forth in the convul- 
sion. This scalding torrent, or bloody sweat, of 
suJBfering in its higher aspect is the baptismal 
sacrament through which saintly heroism passes, 
emerging from the midnight Gethsemane to a 
deathless crown and the companionship of com- 
forting angels. It is, in its lower aspect, the 
trickling moisture of physical woe wrung 
through us from the primitive springs of 
pain by the combined grasp of the blazing 
hands of torture and the icy hands of terror. 
It is lawful for man to pray, " Father, if it be 
possible, let this cup pass from me ! " But it is 
his duty to add, " Nevertheless, not my will, but 
thine, be done; and if this poor frame must 
writhe with suffering, grant me fortitude to 
bear the trial, and faith to foresee the reward 1" 
Exploring further after the sources of human 
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tears, we come to the sheltered and charming 
fountain of sentiment. The most beautiful 
features and accompaniments of romance en- 
viron this delightful spring-head of the refresh- 
ing tears of sensibility. The floating form of 
sympathy rests in it, a crown of diamonds, 
placed by the hand of God, sparkling on her 
brow, the beauty of love and faith filling her 
expression, and the enchantments of imagination 
composing her dress. She is the divinity that 
presides over this fountain; and the sudden 
motions of her surprise cause it to overflow in 
the most precious of tears. When we meet, in 
a book or in life, any unwonted deed of sacri- 
fice or heroism, any glorious act of forgiveness, 
any thought of overpowering sublimity, any 
stroke of rapturous eloquence or simple pathos, 
anything which touches us in the seat of 
unperverted feeling, annihilating worldly esti- 
mates and drawing around us once more the 
paradisal freedom and generosity of youth, — 
this choice distillation quickly follows. Experi- 
ence then opens the truest passages for the softr 
est tears. We do not painfully weep, but we 
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know a noble luxury. The heart throbs high ; 
the breast heaves ; the eyes swell and melt ; and 
all things glisten through a radiant mist which 
immediately hangs, like a transfiguring veil, be- 
tween us and the world. The nature must be 
very high that can pour this stream, as the 
holy Ganges gushes from the mountain-top 
nearest heaven. When a fireman leaps into 
the flames to rescue a child for a frantic 
mother; when a father draws to his bosom 
a returning daughter, who has fallen and wan- 
dered through the deeps of depravity, trailing 
the solemn garments of wretchedness and re- 
pentance, and says to her, "Poor child! thou 
hast sinned and suflfered ; come home, and in 
this sacred guardianship grow pure again ; " 
when a creditor goes into the family of a ruined 
debtor, and turns their despair into worship by 
saying, " You have done as well as you could, 
your misfortunes were your only fault ; I freely 
release you," — then it is manly to let the gen- 
erous tears roll down the cheeks. They are the 
tributary jewels of sentiment laid by humanity 
on the shrine of moral beauty. 
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Tears of tenderness — slightly dififering in 
quality from the foregoing, though drawn from 
the same source — sometimes well over the 
brink, when memories of hallowed hours fled 
forever, perceptions of lovely things, hopes and 
dreams fairer than earth can ever realize, press 
too busily on the soul, and make this tremulous 
fountain rise in suffusing exuberance from its 
depths. It is only pure and delicate souls who, 
in pensive moods, in twilight scenes recalling 
past farewells, listening to the vesper bell from 
far as it mourns the dying day, melted by plain- 
tive music, musing on many things, are finely 
touched to these rich issues. The kindliest and 
wealthiest members of our race, preserving in 
literature the contagious records of such rare ex- 
periences, enrich their fellow-beings with them. 

" There fall no tears like those that all men hear 
Fall, tear by sweejimperishable tear, 
Down the opening leases of holy poets' pages." 

The man of a hard, prosaic nature is shut out 
from this sweet sadness, unable to enter the 
alluring thicket of these dewy mysteries. In 
bim the pious springs of sentiment were either 
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never supplied or have been dried away by the 
simoom of selfishness. Let him not, compar- 
ing with the copious largesses of a magnanimous 
sympathy the thin, sparse droplets which are 
all his niggard nature spares, interpret the 
former as a proof of incontinent weakness. It 
is the chronic fallacy of inferiority to regard 
itself as superiority. This man cannot shed, 
would feel ashamed of, such tears as we de- 
scribe. In his mental meanness and isolation 
he little knows how deeply humanity has reason 
to be ashamed of him. 

Once more, as we journey across the land of 
life, we come to a new fountain of tears. In 
a country charred with the conflagrations of 
sin and folly, and strewn with the lava of re- 
gret, upbursts the fiery fountain of remorse. 
Nemesis, the winged and sworded goddess of 
retribution, is the unrelenting guardian of this 
fountain. At every motion of her wings, at 
every blow of her scourge, at every frown of 
her countenance, the caustic drops of shame 
and self-torture rush across their brim and burn 
down the face. These are the severest of tears, 

9 
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this the most terrible of the fountains of hu- 
man affliction. There is a balm for other eyes, 
a consolation for other hearts ; but what shall 
assuage those which are overshadowed and 
torn by upbraiding memories of crime, pierced 
and wrung by bitter recollections of wrong, 
carelessness, injury, and neglect? 

" All gems which youth and innocence can prize 
Melt in these flaming pendants of the eyes.** 

The darkest of tears are the tears of remorse. 
Conscience charges them with burning gall, 
and they wear a mournful channel of inefiface- 
able traces in the flushed or pallid cheeks along 
which they course. May grace save us from 
them! for they are often wept on earth, 
falling like drops of fire and blood, in secret 
places, in public paths, in prisons, in palaces. 
Every cruel and abandoned man or woman will 
surely awake, sooner or later, to confront the 
immutable laws of Grod between the contrasting 
mirrors of innocence and wickedness ; and then 
"There shall be weeping and wailing;" then 
over hardened faces, and from eyes long unused 
to the melting mood, must flow, in mortifica- 
tion and agony, the stinging tears of remorse. 
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Finally, in this pursuit and enumeration of 
the sources of tears, we reach the last and 
largest of all, — the lonely fountain of grief. 
Weeping willows wave mournfully by its 
border; solemn cypresses gird it about, with a 
dirge-like wail of winds in their boughs ; its 
waters are very dark and bitter, and full 
often must many a mortal taste them. By 
night and by day the veiled and voiceless 
angel of bereavement stands by that fountain, 
and as frequently as her entering step troubles 
it, the tears of mourners flow. This fountain 
is deep. More tears are drawn from it by 
sorrow than are drawn from all the rest by all 
other causes. The sundering fates make us 
weep, and many a parting kiss is "distasted 
with the salt of broken tears." From the first, 
the atmosphere of humanity has been full of 
these tears, — bitter tears of disappointment, 
separation, pining loneliness, and heartbreak; 
lamentable accompaniments to voices of Kachels 
weeping for their children, to voices of youth 
sighing in visionary griefs, to voices of age 
moaning over the graves of vanished years 
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and buried affections. How many memories, 
whose subjects went long ago, are kept green, 
year after year, by showers of remembering 
tears! Of how many a one it may be said, 
as of the sister of the dead Lazarus, " She goeth 
to the grave to weep there ! " In thousands of 
hallowed spots where now sleeps a little dust, 
dearer once than the world, the sods are fresh- 
ened every spring by other rain than that 
which falls from the clouds. The son stands 
by the coffin of an adored mother; the father 
lingers by the grave of a dear daughter; the 
husband returns to his desolate home whence 
the companion of his bosom has been borne. 
And as they remember the days, the endear- 
ments, the worshipped image, that are gone 
from them now, they cry with irrepressible 
sobs, " Oh, she was the holiest and the gentlest 
spirit, and we will weep a funeral elegy of tears 
for her ! " 

It was a touching custom with the ancient 
Romans to hang up lachrymatories — small 
vials full of the tears shed over their loss — in 
the tombs of their departed friends. Some- 
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times we meet with these affecting mementos 
in the parlors of distant countries, where they 
have been brought by travellers who plucked 
them from their niches in the sepulchres of 
forgotten families. Their contents, long since 
evaporated, lined with rust or mould, tacit 
preachers of bygone times and sorrows, — how 
movingly they speak of the human prey of ob- 
livion, and remind us of the inevitable doom 
of all mortal forms and names! Fast as the 
regrets of one period are exhaled, those of a 
new one appear, and there is no cessation of 
these mournful sighs and dews. Abundant in- 
deed are the occasions, in this mingled and tran- 
sitory life, for the tears of grief; and they must 
continue to flow as long as the world holds a 
single representative of the family of man. 

The Compensations of Tears. 

Pass we now from the sources of tears to 
their compensations. Milton says that when 
Adam and Eve looked back on the happy 
garden from which they had been driven. 
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"Some natural tears they dropped, but wiped them soon." 

Rivers of this salt rain have since then swept 
down the face of humanity; but it is our 
faith that none of it has flowed in vain. 
There is One who invisibly marks every sigh, 
every tear, and, in his own time, compen- 
sates to the full. Is it not written, "He 
that goeth forth weeping, and soweth pre- 
cious seed, shall come again, rejoicing, and 
bringing his sheaves with him " ? Christianity, 
with the profoundest insight, has been named 
the Religion of Sorrow. It is so because it 
reveals the infinitude of human nature, filled 
with the contrast between its possible perfec- 
tibility and its actual imperfections. This is 
the tragedy of the awakened conscience agitated 
between sin and holiness. But Christianity is 
likewise the Religion of Joy. It reveals God 
in his absolute perfection condescendingly of- 
fering his redemptive grace to every penitent 
spirit who will welcome it in humble trust. 
Over against our bottomless self-will it exhib- 
its the method of regeneration, wherethrough 
the creature, denying his own wilfulness, aflBrms 
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the divine will and becomes a free participant 
in its bliss. The author of Christianity de- 
clared, " Blessed are they that mourn ; for they 
shall be comforted/' Surely if the first clause 
of this sentence breathes the Religion of Sor- 
row, the second clause triumphantly affirms the 
Religion of Joy. 

In every age tears have been a humanizing 
power, softening the hardness of brutal hearts, 
appealing to beautiful sentiments, by their 
fruits of gentleness and sympathy making 
amends for the hurts out of which they spring. 
They have melted the frozen summits of pride, 
brought a fresh verdure on the wastes of world- 
liness and sin, and nourished, wherever they 
have flowed across the plains of life, the celes- 
tial flowers of pity, charity, and grace. Let 
the mourner weep on, then : every tear shed 
in earthly grief shall earn some heavenly re- 
muneration. Faith, balked of payment for un- 
merited pangs in the present, "reaches a hand 
through time to catch the far-ofif interest of 
tears" safely invested in eternity. Think not, 
either, that the prosperous and light-hearted 
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sporters in the radiance of pleasure are the 
most favored, even here below. There are 
peculiar blessings for the hearts that are heavy 
and for the eyes that weep. When we mourn, 
then we forsake our sins; then temptations 
leave us; then we grow pure and devout, and 
heaven draws near in brightness as earth re- 
cedes in dimness. Thus doth God frequently 
make calamity and grief our best friends, caus- 
ing saintly resolves and virtues to grow from 
the clefts and ruins of bereavement and failure, 
and 

** Watering with tears of ancient sorrow 
Apples of Eden, ripe to-morrow." 

There is compensation for all tears. The 
tears of hypocrisy shall be avenged by the re- 
vulsion of self-retributive agencies in the trai- 
torous soul that sheds them. Tears of joy are 
in themselves but the excess of pleasure, love, 
or delight, which finds no adequate vent, spon- 
taneously overflowing in these warm streams. 
Tears of pain relieve, as they flow, the sur- 
charged and tortured fountains of sensibility; 
at the waving of a wand over the mind our 
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suffering thoughts liquefy and run off througix 
the sluiceways of the eyes, and the bursting 
brain is eased. Tears of sentiment are the ve- 
hicle of a high and holy luxury ; and they soften 
and ennoble us by the culture they a£ford to 
all kindly sympathies. Tears of remorse fulfil 
a benignant office of regeneration and reconcili- 
ation : from the sincere baptism of their anguish 
we rise with sanctified motives to a reformed 
life. And tears of grief are compensated by the 
mournful satisfaction itself of weeping over our 
cherished and vanished dreams, our loved and 
lost immortals; sometimes the swollen heart 
would break, the throbbing head would give 
way, were it not for the gushing relief of tears, 
the pious vigil of sacred tears, deprived of which 
our divinest recollections and aspirations would 
die out or petrify within us. The grief which 
tears signify they lessen by carrying it out and 
discharging the load. "The dry eye of great 
grief is nearly insane ; its motionless attitude is 
the frost of catalepsy." If God, at our thought- 
less intercession, would close all the sources of 
our tears, should we not rather implore him, 
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Do it not; leave us still the power to weep! 
By tears the scorching fevers of sorrow are 
soothed to a peaceful softness, and our feelings 
are mellowed to resignation, and our minds are 
spiritualized to faith, and the very furnace- 
mouth of affliction is made a moist dell of com- 
fort. The iris-circles around the pupils of the 
eyes in their humid suffusion gleam with the 
glory of the combined prismatic hues ; and look- 
ing forth through them after a while, on an 
irradiated universe, we listen with wise and un- 
derstanding heart to him who says to us, — 

** Love ye your sorrow ; grief shall bring 
Its own excuse in after years. 
The rainbow shows how fair a thing 
God can buUd up from tears." 

TEA.RS OF Youth and of Age. 

As long as we live, through every epoch of 
our strange pilgrimage, we weep; but at the 
various stages how differently we weep, both 
in degree and kind! In youth, the genius of 
experience brings us a font filled with tears of 
hope ; in age, an urn filled with tears of regret 
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Baptized from that, we are refreshed with ex- 
pectation and energy; sprinkled from this, we 
are ready to extricate ourselves from perishable 
entanglements, and say farewell to an incon- 
stant world. As we advance in age, weeping 
naturally becomes less gentle. Coriolanus says 
to his ancient friend, — 

"Thou old and true Menenios, 
Thy tears are Salter than a younger man's, 
And venomous to thine eyes." 

In our last years, as in the final moment it- 
self, there should be left only the limpid tears 
of grateful resignation. Yet each tear is fitted 
to its time and oiBSce, and if we are docile, leaves 
a blessing with us. For while our being en- 
dures, its ultimate desideratum is more life, 
keener and larger life; and to this increase of 
the contents of the spirit, tears both testify and 
minister. Their appearance proves that the 
fountains of consciousness are full; and their 
reaction in return nourishes the feelings which 
feed those fountains, as the deciduous leaves of 
a tree enrich the soil and invigorate the roots on 
which their own production originally depended. 
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Of all the portions of life, however, it is in 
the two twilights, childhood and age, that tears 
fall with the most frequency, — like the dew at 
dawn and eve. In the meridian of manhood 
they are more rare and laborious, rushing, 
when they come at all, in a hot flood through 
the cloven fissures of woe, or streaming from 
the thunder-clouds of calamity, like a shower 
wrung from the sultry agony of noon. But 
early and later dews and summer rain-gust are 
wholesome and benign; thereafter the birds 
and the grass rejoice, more blithe and fresh. 
The sky and weather of humanity, too, are 
cleared, -'and the songs and foliage of our life 
ring and sparkle more beautifully when the 
scenery of experience has been drenched with 
the tender moisture of grief. 



The Religion of Tears. 

There is in tears a kind of natural religion, 
closely allied to the revealed religion inaugu- 
rated by him who was " a man of sorrows and 
acquainted with grief." They are intimately 
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associated with the best traits of the soul, — 
those redeeming virtues which are the native 
channels of divine truth and love, and which su- 
pernatural grace neither reverses nor destroys, 
but only purifies and deepens. Affectionate and 
humble suppliants, as they look up to heaven, 
rinse every petition in their eyes before offering 
it, that it may be seen to be true. The vapor of 
suspicion and hate, the cloud of alarm and grief, 
brooding over the spirit, black and big with 
portents, bursts, discharges, and then floats 
away with the dazzling bow of promise on its 
back, leaving sunshine and serenity behind. 
Hurt feelings, revengeful animosities, rankling 
purposes, cruel doubts, dissolve in penitential 
tears ; and purity, peace, trust, and love come 
again. Surely, whatever thus lustrates and 
reconciles the soul has a religious oflBce and 
eiBScacy. Do not regretful and supplicating 
tears from a believing and loving heart carry 
a sort of atonement? Has not God himself 
charged them with the redemptive power of 
that Gospel of Nature which primevally foreran 
and stiU accompanies the supplementing Gospel 
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of Tncamation ? Verily, the Master himself 
teaches so. " Behold, a woman which was 
a sinner stood at the feet of Jesus, behind him, 
weeping, and began to wash his feet with tears, 
and did wipe them with the hairs of her head. 
And Jesus said unto her, * Thy sins, which are 
many, are forgiven thee, for thou hast loved 
much ! ' " A poet, who has embalmed this 
story in exquisite verse, asks,^ 

** Were not the sinful Mary's tears 
An offering worthy heaven. 
When o'er the faults of former years 
She wept — and was forgiven ? " 

A modem preacher, — possessed with the notion 
that there is no atoning force anywhere in the 
realms of Nature or the providence of God, 
except that brought in a sanguinary tradition 
through the mould of an iron dogma, — de- 
claiming in the heat of a "revival," quoted 
the above lines, and then answered in tones of 
ferocity and thunder, " No, no, no ! Heaven 
would spurn the polluted offering, and affix 
a double brand of guilt upon the presumption 
that dared to bring such stains into the court 
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sprinkled with the awful blood of the Lamb ! " 
Some of his auditors were filled with pain at 
such an unfeeling avowal, and thought that 
a most unevangelical spirit animated the de- 
claimer who thus arrogantly put himself in 
opposition to the explicit example of Christ, 
and set his own bigotry above the amazing 
catholicity of his Master. And when, twenty- 
five years later, remembering his cruel words, 
one saw that same preacher, totally blind, led 
through the streets by the hand of a woman, 
the beholder could not help feeling a profound 
sense of a retributive providence there displayed. 
How much better a thought and grander a 
charity than his bigoted rejection are embodied 
in the tale of the fallen Peri, who was promised 
restoration to her forfeited abode on condition 
that she brought to the eternal gate the gift 
dearest to heaven. First she carried a drop of 
blood shed for liberty from the veins of a patriot 
hero. In vain. Then she carried a sigh of un- 
sullied love breathed by an expiring maiden. 
Again in vain. Finally she carried a tear of 
true penitence, caught from the cheek of a sor- 
rowing sinner. 
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* 'Joy, joy forever ! her task is done ; 
The gates are passed, and heaven is won. 



I* 



There is, in still another sense, a natural 
religion of tears, since they often betoken the 
singular mixture in man of the known and the 
unknown, sunlit domains of joy and portentous 
deeps of woe, helpless dependence and astound- 
ing aspiration, clear limit and unlimited ob- 
scurity. " Man, thou pendulum betwixt a smile 
and tear!" is the startling apostrophe of 
a great poet. And truly the neighborhood and 
alternation of extremes, the rapid reaction of 
frolicsomeness and gloom, in our nature, mirth 
flirting with melancholy, are strangely sugges- 
tive. The ludicrous and the appalling mix. 
Every finite thing suggests its antithetic infinite. 
Each man is the petty centre of an awful im- 
mensity ; and amid his noisiest mirth, ever and 
anon breaks in some glimpse or symbol of the 
transcendent mystery which he traverses and 
is. A group of roysterers roll on the ground, 
convulsed with laughter; when suddenly, — as 
the greatest literary genius that ever lived inter- 
prets the forced effusion of lachrymal serious- 
ness atop of their extravagant jollity, — 
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** On this spleen ridiculous appears. 
To check their folly, passion's solemn teal's. 



ft 



Tears are religious because, like everything else 
that is most deeply human, they are connected 
with the unknown, are imbedded in mystery, 
and lead our thoughts to the infinite. The 
most absorbing prayer and worship in our poor 
royal humanity are never far removed from 
weeping. 

The Morals of Tears. 

And now our attention is called to the prac- 
tical ethics of weeping. This briny distillation 
from the blood has its morality as well as its 
science, its poetry, and its religion. There are 
two distinct counsels to be given in regard to 
tears, two didactic morals, — the one when to 
give way to them, the other when to refrain 
from them. To some persons it should be said. 
Surrender yourselves to the emotions of na- 
ture; be not ashamed of these manifestations 
of the pathetic clay you were moulded from, 
and of the divine spirit you were tempered 
with. When they are freely generated and 

10 
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press from their founts, refuse not to let them 
flow. That is the wholesome intent of Ifature. 
Where no excretion occurs, trouble works ter- 
ribly upon the vital organs. The grief, Shake- 
speare says, that will not speak, whispers the 
o'erfraught heart and bids it break. " The gift 
of tears " is one of the prominent attributes of 
nearly all the great saints. Their sensibility is so 
deep and intense, and the blissful touches of the 
Holy Spirit are so overpowering in their surprised 
and thrilled experience, that they are constantly 
found bathed in tears. In the phrase of Jere- 
miah, " their tears run like a river day and 
night." This free and copious flow from the 
founts of excessive emotion has its most tremen- 
dous antithesis in the awful picture Dante paints 
of the Traitors in the lowest depth of the in- 
fernal world. Imbedded in frost and ice as 
they stand, their flrst tears freeze upon their 
faces, glazing them over with a crystal curtain, 
or visor, which forces all the subsequent drops 
back to augment their imprisoned anguish. The 
symboUsm here is as true as it is terrible. 
No other tears are so poignant and wasting 
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as those which are restrained and compelled to 
fall inwardly on the heart in silence, while, 
without, the eyes are hard and the lids are dry. 
like all other matter thwarted of its proper 
action and not allowed to pass ofif, they are 
productive of injurious disturbance and disease. 
On fit occasion the noblest style of man, the 
richest genius, is quickest to weep. No por- 
trayal, of an autobiographic nature, is more 
interesting than the one given of himself by 
Shakespeare in one of his sonnets, where he is 
not speaking dramatically, but sincerely in his^ 
own person, and says, — 

** How many a holy and obsequious tear 
Hath dear religions love stolen from mine eye 
As interest of the dead ! ** 

There are other persons to whom it should 
be said, Restrain your feelings; weep not too 
much; discriminate the events which justify 
tears from those which do not. Remember 
that there are tears of weakness, which are to 
be pitied, because they make us weaker still ; 
and tears of power, which are to be admired, 
because they refresh and strengthen us. The 
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former are wounds; the latter are ornamenta: 
It may be becoming to hoist the gate for these, 
but it is certainly wise to prevent those. There 
is all the difference in the world, as to dignity 
and value, in those deep tears which appear 
only in answer to the most powerful spells, and 
those superficial ones which are obtruded at the 
faintest stimulus. How finely this distinction 
is pictured by the French king when he sees 
the noble Salisbury weep at the thought of his 
beloved England torn with battle: — 

**Let me mop oflf this honourable dew 
That silverly doth progress on thy cheeks. 
My heart hath melted at a lady's tears, 
Being an ordinary inundation ; 
But this effusion of such manly drops, 
This shower, blown up by tempest of the soul. 
Startles mine eyes, and makes me more amazed 
Than had I seen the vaulty top of heaven 
Figured quite o*er with burning meteors. 
Lift up thy brow, renowned Salisbury, 
And with a great heart heave away this storm.'* 

Phenomena in human nature nearest the sur- 
face are apt to be less pure and less important 
than those evoked from its depths or hidden 
there. The holiest memories and desires lie at 
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the bottom of the heart, where percolating tears 
steal down to keep them fresh so that they shall 
not grow arid and crumble to nothing. 

There is a group of beliefs once held by our 
pagan ancestors, also a group of illustrative 
legends embodying these beliefs, which are un- 
speakably pathetic in the revelation they make 
of the poorly comforted sorrows of the earlier 
ages of the world. There is a most pathetic 
tradition of a tribe of barbarians who always 
wept at the sight of strangers, — the reason being 
that they believed their deceased relatives and 
friends had only gone on a long journey; and, 
constantly expecting their return, when they 
vainly sought to recognize them in the ap- 
proaching travellers, they burst into tears of 
disappointment and regret. Such a story makes 
us keenly feel the pathos of our human na- 
ture ; and it powerfully prophesies to our ques- 
tioning reason a reunion for sundered comrades 
somewhere in the boundless ages and the in- 
numerable worlds of hospitable immensity. 

It was believed among many of the ancients 
that the weeping of surviving friends afflicted 
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the souls of the dead, — a thought which, as 
one would think, must give a still more bitter 
stimulus to grief, although apparently intended 
to stop it. A young mother, who had wept 
excessively over the loss of her infant, in a 
dream saw a procession of dead children. The 
last of these was one whose little shroud was all 
wet, and who seemed exhausted by the weight 
of an overflowing pitcher which she bore. The 
mother recognized her child, and rushed to her 
and lifted her up. " Oh, how warm your arms 
are. Mother," said the child. " But do not cry, 
Mother, for I must gather every tear in my 
pitcher. You have made it too full and heavy. 
See how it has run over, and wet all my shift." 

According to the Persian faith all the tears 
shed for the departed go to swell the diflScult 
river which the soul has to cross before entering 
paradise. In a Hindu dirge we read, " The 
souls of the dead dislike to taste the tears shed 
by their kindred ; therefore, weep not." An 
Edda of the Northmen declares that every tear 
falls as a drop of blood on the ice-cold bosom 
. of the dead. An English writer of the twelfth 
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century relates that the banished bishop Vicelin 
after his death appeared in a dream to a maiden, 
and said, " Tell our brother Eppo that he must 
not weep for me ; for behold, I carry his tears 
in my clothes." And he showed his garment 
all dripping with tears. Surely this afifecting 
glimpse into the experience of a long-passed 
time weightily enforces the lesson that we 
should soothe and restrain excessive grief, es- 
pecially for the dead. 

No vigorous mind will permit itself to over- 
look the contrast between the manly tears of 
passion and the mawkish tears of sentimental- 
ity. Sound sentiment is the most living proof 
of life; it is emotion cleanly detached and di- 
rected upon its object. Diseased sentimentality 
is the clammy associate of death; it is a ten- 
dency to decay; it is a viscous, self -fondling 
emotion, and has an odor of the chamel. The 
overflow of sentiment is the tears of exuberant 
vitality; the puling flow of sentimentality is 
the tears of a corpse. 

Sometimes, in fits of rage or pure vexation, — 

*' Blind passion impotently ponrs 
Tears that deserve more tears." 
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The wise will be on their guard against such 
solicitations, ashamed to indulge the ignoble 
propensity ; they will not forget that the eyes 
may emit a ruinous drainage, a maudlin leakage, 
as well as a royal overflow, of the soul. But, 
on the other band, there are experiences that 
demand and deserve to be wept, — ay, to be 
wept — 

*' With tears as sovereign as the blood of hearts." 

Peter, hearing the cock crow, recalled the 
prophecy, incredible to him then, that ere this 
signal sounded, he should have thrice denied 
his Lord. " And when he thought thereon, he 
wept" How many things there are which would 
make people weep when they thought thereon, 
if they but thought deeply enough ! It is fri- 
volity that keeps the bitter fountains sealed. 
Lost friends, neglected opportunities, squandered 
treasures, upbraiding faces of those we have 
injured and who are in their graves now, ac- 
cumulated sins, bygone years and hopes that 
never will return, — when these rise in con- 
sciousness, if, thinking thereon, we weep freely, 
it will be a credit to us, and may do us good. 
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And yet we must be careful to make such 
seasons of feeling fruitful ; for they are too apt 
to pass off as idly as showers from rocks. Not 
unfrequently, instead of nourishing substantial 
virtues, they yield sustenance only to a show 
of sensibility or to a self-deceiving luxury. 

" Half-ronud the globe the tears pnmpt up by death 
Are spent in watering vanities of life." 

To weep with them that weep, is a divine in- 
junction addressed to us by one who himself 
exemplified its spirit. Tears are the spontane- 
ous tributes of noble hearts in affecting emer- 
gencies. " There are," as the matchless Shake- 
speare said, " no faces truer than those that are 
so washed." When the brethren of Joseph, not 
recognizing him, talked before him of his father 
Jacob and of his brother Benjamin, until he 
could not restrain himself before all them that 
stood by him, and he cried, " Cause every man 
to go out from me," and made himself known 
unto his brethren, and wept aloud, — it was be- 
coming then to weep ; they were tears of gener- 
ous love and strength,, full of medicinal virtue. 
But to be falling into fits of weeping on the 
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most trivial occasions, to be of such a lachry- 
mose disposition that every' slight emotion 
gushes in this way, is a morbid habit of which 
we occasionally meet examples. Such tears 
enervate and misbecome those who shed them, 
and provoke in those who too often witness 
them mislike and contempt What words ap- 
plied to a man can convey a more scornful 
estimate of him than the cauterizing epithets, 
"whimperer," "sniveller"? Shakespeare, that 
profoundly wise master of psychology, makes 
one of his noblest female characters say, in 
her appeal to her judges, — 

" Good my lords, 
I am not prone to weeping, as onr sex 
Commonly are ; the want of which vain dew 
Perchance shall dry your pities : but I have 
That honourable grief lodged here which bums 
Worse than tears drown." 

A face and eyes prevailingly beaming with the 
smiles of cheerful love and good nature are the 
most appropriate and winsome for human so- 
ciety. Then, if under some heavy blow the 
pent-up torrent forces every barrier, it reveals 
such an unwonted depth of affliction that the 
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commiseration of the spectators is awakened 
without any disturbance of their respect. The 
rank of a man is determinable from the height 
and quality of the tears he sheds. From the 
man to whom some great discovery has been 
vouchsafed, promising to bless his race, and who 
with a flood of tears kneels to thank God for 
the revelation, through what a distance we have 
to descend to reach the man who, disappointed 
of his revenge on an enemy, is weeping with 
baffled rage ! Tears of disinterested sympathy 
are always noble and attractive ; but tears of 
egotism — whose channels, instead of leading 
from the eyes, are often twisted into the nose 
and mouth, and produce snivel and drivel — 
are the tributes of self-pity to self-love. These 
are always disgraceful and repulsive, and some- 
times diabolic. When the fallen devils, de- 
feated in battle, and banished into infernal 
gloom, gathered with mute attention about 
their archleader, Milton describes him vainly 
striving to suppress each sign of weakness be- 
neath his boiling pride and rage and hate. 
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''Thrice he assayed, and thrice, in spite of scorn, 
Tears, sach as angels weep, burst forth. At last 
Words interwove with sighs found out their way." 

As a key to a correct estimate of our moods 
and a hint for regulating our culture, we should 
remember that four rivers of justifiable weeping 
flow, at diflferent levels, around the mountain of 
society. They are the weeping over the in- 
juries of violated nature, or the Tears of the 
Crucifixion ; the weeping over the losses of 
bereaved affection, or the Tears of the Grave- 
side ; the weeping over the tragedies of human 
guilt and woe, or the Tears of Gethsemane ; and 
the weeping over the attractive infinity and 
mystery of God, or the Tears of the Mount. 
Below all these, and unhappily larger than all 
these, runs the lugubrious river of the weeping 
over the hurts of mortified selfishness; or the 
Tears of Disappointment, whose waves of gall 
and fire reformation leads into the lake of 
Lethe, but unimproving obstinacy guides into 
the furious pool of Phlegethon. 

When Jesus said to the widow of Nain, 
" Weep not," he restored to her the son for whom 
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she wept. The religion he has left, now that 
in person he no longer works his wonders of * 
comfort, would strengthen his followers, by 
the experimental assurance of a benignant 
Providence, cheerfully to bear the average 
tenor of their trials, and prepare them for 
the stress of their darkest days, by the prom- 
ise of the deep beatitude, "Blessed are they 
that mourn, for they shall be comforted." 
Ever since the death of Christ all the genera- 
tions of his disciples have placed an unwar- 
ranted emphasis on the sorrowful aspect of 
his life and of the faith he bequeathed, while 
they have as unwarrantably slighted the cheer- 
ing and inspiring aspect. If, on the one hand, 
he had not where to lay his head, on the other 
hand, had he not meat to eat which the world 
knew not of ? If his suflfering was awful, was 
not his reward infinite ? Subsequent reverence 
and love seem often to have felt that because 
he wept once, they are to do nothing else but 
weep all the time. Did he not say to the 
daughters of Jerusalem, " Weep not for me " ? 
And yet what oceans of sentimental tears, in 
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spite of this plain injunction, have been shed in 
memory of his sufifering ! Had all the affection 
and grief which Christendom for eighteen cen- 
turies has lavished on the recollection of what 
Christ once underwent been turned into active 
obedience of his commands, the whole world 
to-day might show his incarnate and glorified 
image. The quintessence of his parting prom- 
ise was that the Comforter, the Spirit of Truth, 
should come after he had gone, and guide men 
to all truth. The full import of this sublime 
and divine promise is scarcely yet perceived. 
Nevertheless, running all through Christian 
history, there has been felt a profound premo- 
nition of its significance; and no image of 
Christ has been presented in art so surcharged 
with irresistible beauty and power as that 
which pictures him as the Consoler, surround- 
ed by all the forms of wounded and suffering 
humanity, radiating upon their griefs, and 
thence through the world, the healing effluences 
and benedictions of divinity. Herein breathes 
the very soul of his mission and his gospel. 
Truly understood, while Christianity is indeed 
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the religion of sorrow, because of its tragic in- 
sight into the active selfishness and latent in- 
finity of human nature, it is still more the 
religion of consolation and gladness, because its 
essence is the incarnated revelation of the pur- 
pose of God to redeem men and make them the 
immortal partakers of his substance and com- 
panions of his glory. 

A pantheistic poet, in a fragment preserved 
in the Greek anthology, addresses the Infinite 
One in these marvellously suggestive words : 

"Thy laughs are gods; thy tears are men." 

It is an aflfecting conception that men are im- 
personated tears of the Godhead. But what a 
vast moral space there is between that thought 
and the magnificent declaration of the New Tes- 
tament, God shall wipe away all tears from off 
all faces! No sweeter or grander sentence of 
consolation was ever written than this: God 
shall wipe away all tears from oflf all faces. 
Would that it could be graved on the walls of 
the world and stamped on the doors of the sky, 
where every weeping mortal might read it as 
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he wanders here in weary penance preparatory 
to his admission among the smiling immortals : 
God shall wipe away all tears from oflf all faces. 
No supports or solaces ever have been or per- 
haps ever will be able on earth wholly to neu- 
tralize the ills incident to our lot. We can 
never be in any condition here, it seems, in 
which the tears of stricken hearts will not be 
forced to fall. The eyes of all generations must 
wear " the same wet badge of weak humanity." 
Yes, it is equally true that the first man wept 
and that the last man will imitate him. Even 
denying the miraculous origin of our race in 
Adam, and granting the doctrine of development 
from lower orders of being, still the tearful eye, 
previously seen in some species beneath, must 
have accompanied the earliest emergence of the 
human type. And whether we imagine the prim- 
itive state to have been barbaric or paradisical, 
it is impossible that it should not have fur- 
nished frequent occasions for tears. Thus, in 
all ages, wherever mankind have been scattered 
or collected, the shedding of tears has been an 
inseparable attendant on their fortunes. 
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And no less universal has been that benign 
ofi&ce of the wiping away of tears which it is 
promised God himself at last shall bring to an 
absolute fulfilment. Nothing else is so touch- 
ingly human as the spectacle, shown in every 
spot of the inhabited earth at every point of 
history, of the sympathetic ministration of man 
to man in his various calamities and sorrows. 
How pathetic is the sight of two weepers, one 
regardless of his own tears, tenderly wiping 
away those of the other ! This emblem of 
fellow-feeling is a powerful prophecy of the 
future alleviation and removal of all the un- 
necessary ills of our kind ; but tears can 
wholly cease only with the cessation of human 
experience on earth. If we hold it probable, 
with certain scientists, that the dynamic supply 
of heat in the solar system is steadily diminish- 
ing, and that all organic life is consequently 
doomed to extinction, when we cast our glance 
forward on the bleak prospect, we see the sterile 
scions of the race dwindling in numbers and 
force till one poor representative alone is left. 

When that solitary survivor recalls the grandeurs 

11 
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and griefs of his lineage, and foresees the end of 
all at hand, — as, just before the final shiver with 
which he will return to dust, he says to himself, 
This is the close of the Tragedy of Man ! — that 
thought must bring the- last tears to his glazing 
eyeballs, farewell tokens of the mingled glory 
and misery of humankind, to mirror the cold 
sun which hangs, pale and dying, in the ghostly 
air as he falls. 

We may well deny the dismal theory of an 
impoverishing and freezing cosmos. But on 
that hypothesis the career of the weeping ani- 
mal, born to rule all the rest, would terminate 
as just described, — a tear at the start and a tear 
at the close forming the two poles between 
which the whole of his collective history plays. 

Though the view of the temporary lease of 
the universe is an imposing speculation of the 
physicists, it seems to us inadequate and un- 
tenable as well as unsatisfactory. There is an- 
other view, commending itself as at once more 
rational, more complete, and more pleasing. It 
is the theory of the eternity of the material uni- 
verse as a whole, the parts alone decaying and 
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vanishing. The creation is not a coup d'itat 
with which God on a time suddenly astonished 
the ignorant vacuity. It is coeval with God, 
being the projected negative ground of his per- 
fected self-knowledge, the uttered potentiality 
cancelled from his completely realized actuality. 
In its entirety, then, it is as imperishable as he. 
But its whole is an immutable process whose 
constituent components are in a state of inces- 
sant change. The separate worlds, perhaps entire 
systems of worlds, have their destined periods, 
through which they run and pass away forever, 
while the immeasurable whole flourishes in im- 
mortal youth; as, on a lower stage and in a 
limited degree, the leaves of a tree successively 
mature and perish, but the tree itself holds on 
unaffected in mass by their birth and death. 
And thus, in our faith, undying man in his dy- 
ing body should smile on the spectacle of ever- 
renewing Nature, and not weep at the thought 
of its foreseen corpse laid out in ashy state on 
the cold and still catafalque of immensity. 
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The End of Tears. 

Contemplating the literature of sorrow, drawn 
together from all time, — the elegies, dirges, 
threnodies, monumental lamentations and woes, 
built in words by the crystallizing*nature of the 
mourning mind, — one may easily fancy this 
world to be in truth the cave which Plato 
represented it; and see, strewn through its 
glittering gloom, the calcareous tears of historic 
humanity preserved in stalagmites and stalac- 
tites. A sad old poet, whose lines are handed 
down in the Greek anthology, describes our 
being as beginning and closing with tears. We 
may render his verse thus : — 

** In weeping I was born, in weeping I shall die ; 
In many tears this life is altogether found ; 
Oh, thou tearful, Infirm, and wailing race of men. 
So swiftly drawn, to be dissolved, beneath the ground ! " 

But as Christians, though we confess the dark 
strokes of truth in the picture, the chief outlines 
and the grand conclusion are dififerent with us 
from what they were with him. With us the 
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background is happy sunshine, not mournful 
shadow ; and the foreground is heaven, not the 
grave. Yet in the interval from the first to 
the last tear shed by the child of humanity, how 
many bitter drops, springing from what various 
causes, are poured ! A thoughtless infant who 
has breathed the air of earth but a few short 
days sleeps in the cradle. He wakes. Some 
vexation disturbs him ; as he cries, a single 
drop sparkles on his eyelid. That is the first 
tear. Years roll away. A weary old man, who 
has trod all the windings of the checkered and 
arduous road of life, lies on his death-bed. 
Silently, save for a suppressed sob now and 
then, the family stand around. The farewell 
pressure of the hand is given. His mind wan- 
ders over the crowded years that stretch 
between cradle and bier. As he expires, a soli- 
tary drop trickles from his closing eye, and 
lingers on his pale, hollow cheek ; and that is 
the last tear, — the last, for in the home of 
blessed souls there will be neither lament nor 
sigh forevermore. At the great consummation 
all the tears mortals have shed may be seen rep- 
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resented in one broad cloud over the heaven. 
The beams of the Sun of Eighteousness, which 
suddenly breaks from the mufflings which had 
hidden it, falling on this cloud, make of it a 
mighty rainbow, beneath whose arch the multi- 
tudes of the perfected pass, singing the grate- 
ful song of the skies, — " Weeping endured for 
a night, but joy has come with the morning !" 



CHAPTER III. 

RELATION BETWEEN THE CALAMITIES OF MEN 
AND THE PROVIDENCE OF GOD. 

]r\READFUL casualties have in all ages held 
^^ a prominent place in human life. In our 
own time, with its cumulative crowding and 
hurry, they seem to play a more conspicuous 
and awful part than ever, as if we were hasten- 
ing to the catastrophe which shall either close 
the scene with the drop-curtain of doom or 
else transfigure it with the sudden light of 
redemption. 

Famines devour their millions through the 
lingering horrors of starvation. Epidemic pesti- 
lences drag their ghastly trails in destruction 
round the globe. Earthquakes open, swallow 
a palpitating population, and shut. Volcanoes 
fling their consuming shroud over smiling fields 
and villages. Conflagrations lay whole cities in 
ashes. War decimates nations, grinding their 
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wealth and their youth in its murderous jaws. 
Ships take fire or collide, and go down with 
aU their thronging lives and hopes. The lo- 
comotive with its precious freight leaps from 
bridge or embankment into the bosom of death. 
Explosions hurl hundreds, old, young, innocent, 
guilty, in indiscriminate destruction. Buildings 
fall, burying their occupants and the passers-by 
in heaps of mutilation and agony. Frightful 
events like these — call them accidents, fatal- 
ities, providences, or what we may — are con- 
stantly precipitating their afllictions on us ; and 
they present to our faculties a problem as im- 
portunate as it is painful. Whence do they 
arise ? What is their meaning ? How shall 
we bear ourselves toward them? In a word, 
what, as revealed in the most enlightened minds 
of to-day, is the true relation between the ca- 
lamities of men and the providence of God ? 
Struck down by a sudden and awful blow, and 
theorizing as to its origin and its significance, 
some say, " It was the hand of the Lord that 
smote us." Others say, " It was a chance that 
happened to us." And still others say, " It 
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was the work of a blind and immutable law." 
Which of these conceptions is the correct one ? 
Or is there not rather an element of truth in 
each, and is not the true conclusion a rational 
and devout unity of them all? 

After any terrible calamity has befallen them, 
whether brought on by their own fault or by 
some unaccountable contingency, it is a com- 
mon impulse with many persons to say, " It 
was providential. Let us own the visible hand 
of God, and murmur not !" Is this habit purely 
wise and proper, or is it confused and partly 
erroneous ? Obviously, the feeling that prompts 
men to look on every ill of life as directly or- 
dained by God is an instinctive turning to what 
seems to promise most comfort to the astounded 
mind and lacerated heart. They say, " If God 
did this thing, then it must be right and for the 
best." And so they strive to believe that there 
are no calamitous accidents, but that all is the 
immediate decree of Providence. 

But those who accept this view, following a 
pious impulse with insufl&cient reflection, can 
hardly fail erelong to see that it raises the 
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haunting ghosts of ghastlier difficulties than 
those it lays. True, it is sweet to think that 
God tenderly holds the chirping sparrow in the 
hollow of his hand, and that he kindly tends 
the steps of the wanderer who otherwise would 
stumble on the dark mountains. But if when 
a school-boy hurls a stone that lays the little 
bird dead beside its orphaned young, or when the 
traveller falls in unnatural death midway on 
his pilgrimage, you believe that God purposely 
gave the boy the cruel thought and guided his 
missile to its mark, that God deliberately 
spread the snare in the path and pushed the 
man into it, — must not fearful misgivings fill 
your soul as to the character of the Being who 
enacts such hideous tragedies ? To conceive of 
God as a being in our own type, with our modes 
of choice and action, deciding and directing each 
event hy itself, on its own merits alone, from, 
personal fondness or dislike, so that each oc- 
currence, in its unrelated bareness, is an ex- 
pression of his judgment, — to think thus of 
God, and then to hold that he is the immediate 
cause of all the dark casualties and calamities 
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of life, is to add a theoretical horror to the ex- 
perimental horror, and beneath the lowest deep 
of natural evil open a still lower deep of 
speculative evil which is without bottom. 

How, then, shaU we explain the sable feature 
introduced into our lot by the wayside ills and 
blows of time? By getting a purer and more 
adequate notion of the true character of God 
and of the methods of his action, a clearer 
perception of the relations of Providence in the 
separate parts and in the collective whole of 
the scheme of Nature. We must learn to think 
of God as an Infinite Being who acts as a 
unity. A rapid sketch of the different modes 
of viewing the subject will enable us, as we 
trust, to grasp a doctrine which will neither 
deify chance nor degrade God nor make man 
the irresponsible master of his own fate, but 
will reconcile all the conflicting factors of the 
problem, and satisfy every fair demand of the 
candid inquirer. In its light we shall see that 
it is only by these alarming shocks that God 
secures the attention of men — absorbed in 
their insane pride, complacency, or strife — to 
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the immutable decrees of his power, the ever- 
lasting conditions of their own welfare, and 
thus causes them to regulate their ways by the 
guidance of his wisdom. And what is a far 
profounder and more important consideration 
even than the foregoing, we shall learn to re- 
cognize the supreme truth that the whole sys- 
tem of material nature and conscious experi- 
ence is an indivisible unity, whose apparent 
contradictions and discord are just as necessary 
as the obvious agreements and harmony. Good 
and evil, light and darkness, sweet and sour, 
right and wrong, bliss and woe, success and de- 
feat, are necessary mutual conditions, essential 
grounds and foils of each other, utterly incapa- 
ble of a separate and independent existence. 

Going backward along the lines of civilization 
and science, tracking the streams of philosophy 
and culture to their sources, we come to a time 
when everything not done by man, or by the 
creatures associated with him on earth, was 
believed to be done by some one or other of a 
multitude of gods or spirits, — the mind of the 
believer himself furnishing the type of the gods 
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or spirits in whom he thus believed. These, 
therefore, were a higher sort of disembodied 
and invisible men, the authors of everything he 
could not otherwise account for. Eeflective ex- 
perience had not yet led men to scepticism and 
discrimination, but faith was full and unques- 
tioning; and so they had no conception of a 
chaotic chance. Studious observation had not 
yet elevated them to the idea of uniform laws ; 
and so there was no obstacle to their belief in 
the wilful and capricious action of supernal 
beings. Accordingly, whatever events or phe- 
nomena were not produced by themselves or 
their fellow-creatures of the earth they thought 
were effected immediately by the gods, — fire, 
wind, frost, and other elementary forces being 
regarded as so many disguised gods. Fortune 
or hap, then, in their opinion, consisted of the 
personal arbitrary dealings and determinations 
of these spiritual bemg& 

But discriminating thought gradually showed 
the falseness of this theory by demonstrating 
the absence of fickle and arbitrary action from 
Nature. The injuriousness of the belief also 
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became evident; it made the ritualistic and 
magical propitiation of the deities the great 
condition of prosperity and happiness. Since 
all things took place at their pleased or hostile 
impulse, get their disposition on your side, and 
you were sure of winning the objects of your 
desire. This is the dark ground whence sprang 
the teeming enormities and horrors of supersti- 
tion. Better, one is tempted to declare, have 
no faith at all than crouch before gods acting 
from caprice, and constantly to be placated by 
a complex and burdensome ceremonial! 

The next development of belief was the ex- 
treme opposite to the foregoing; and the in- 
quisitive intellect early arrived at it. Holding 
instinctively that an intelligent being would not 
act except according to some principle, would 
not act without a reason, and unable to discern 
the proof of any designed rule over the hetero- 
geneous realm of fortuity, sceptical thinkers 
denied that there was any divine supervision 
of the affairs of the world, and rushing to a cli- 
macteric antagonism with the simple religion- 
ists of the elder time, who said, " All not done 
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by man is done by the gods," they hardily pro- 
claimed, "All not done by man happens by 
chance!" They nourished their doubts of the 
identity of the disorderly changes of the world 
with the just volitions of a God by multitudes 
of apparent fatalities and discords; and becom- 
ing thorough unbelievers, affirmed that outside 
the region of human reason and will, all was in- 
calculable fluctuation, bewildering and godless 
luck, the aimless and contradictory decrees of 
hap and hazard. 

Of these two conceptions, the former is super- 
stition, the excess of undiscriminating credu- 
lity; the latter atheism, the excess of criticising 
doubt. Neither of them contains the accurate 
and sufficing statement; but both are partial, 
superficial, and erroneous. It was, therefore, 
in the nature of things that they should be 
developed and changed for other views which 
would afterward arise, — partly to supplement 
them, partly to supersede them. 

Coming down to our own day, we accordingly 
find prevalent about us, corresponding to these 
two primitive but now obsolete theories, first. 
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the common ecclesiastical belief that the regular 
procedures and experiences of human life are 
results of the established order of Nature, but 
all exceptional events the retributive interfer- 
ences of God ; second, the so-called infidel 
view, which excludes divine providence alto- 
gether, and confesses nothing but the absolute 
uniformity of the natural energies of the 
creation. Thus, where the earliest religious 
view posited over and against man the swarm- 
ing wills of a host of minor gods, the present 
church-belief posits in front of man the invari- 
able processes of Nature, with the one Almighty 
God over and against it occasionally interpo- 
lating it with his arbitrary judgments. So, 
while the earliest atheistic view saw no rational 
design, no living and purposive cause anywhere 
in Nature, but everywhere a blind, chaotic 
medley, or an immense coherent concourse of 
accidents, the present infidel opinion affirms 
unintelligent but unchangeable law. Let us 
trace the process by which this twofold altera- 
tion has been brought about, — the substitution 
of an immutable order for chance, and for the 
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wilful swarm of polytheism a monotheism 
whose supreme director is a sort of external 
engineer, who meddles with the machinery 
only in exigencies. 

As the fruits of observation accumulated, as 
the methods of study were improved, as rules 
of analogy and discrimination were established, 
and the logical processes of analysis and syn- 
thesis perfected, it gradually appeared that 
trustworthy calculations might be made before- 
hand as to the issues of what had been consid- 
ered wholly either as divine caprice or as 
blank accident, — calculations which, taken on 
a large scale, approximated accuracy. Through 
the labors of various men of genius, aided by 
the nicest science, the Theory of Probabili- 
ties, the Moral Calculus, was constructed and 
applied to the dubious facts and jeopardies of 
existence, proving that general principles per- 
vaded even those provinces seemingly the most 
capricious and accidental. It was found that 
fundamental rules, furnishing a basis for com- 
putation and trust in the long run, severely 
governed the whole domain of human experi- 
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ence without and within. The influence of 
this discovery was profound; for the prevision 
and control of the phenomena of Nature proved 
the logical death of superstition, on the one ex- 
treme, and of reckless faith in chance on the 
other, and at the same time gave logical birth 
to the true religious philosophy of life. When 
with an iron rod man turned the lightning 
from its mfrk, is it not clear that he could no 
longer regard it as the vengeful bolt of Jove? 
When he predicted the exact moment of an 
eclipse, is it not clear that he could no more 
consider it either an ominous frown of God 
or a disconnected accident? 

Then greedy credulity was restricted, and 
fortuity lost its importance; for law, the regu- 
lar methods of action everywhere exempli- 
fied by the Creator, openly rising into suprem- 
acy over all irregular will or whim on one side, 
and over all material drift or chance on the 
other, encircled with its sacred boundaries the 
inclusive universe of matter and of mind. 
Then, mythologically speaking, Hermes, the 
patron of thieves, with his dice of deceit, and 
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Fortuna, the patroness of idlers, with her 
wheel of luck, shrank from their irreligious 
shrines; while in their stead towered the 
glorious Apollo, with his lyre of harmony, 
and the stately Minerva, with her bird of 
wisdom. 

The soul of man opens, on one side, through 
the senses, toward Nature; on the other side, 
through the intuitions, toward God; and all 
around, through the sympathies, toward his 
fellow-creatures. First, physical law in the 
material sphere; second, moral freedom in the 
spiritual sphere ; third, the crossing and con- 
flicting lines of innumerable associated perso- 
nalities in the social sphere ; and, fourth, Divine 
Providence expressing itself in these three 
spheres, and perfectly pervading and including 
them with its invariable methods, — such are 
the four factors in the problem of our life, 
without the whole of which that problem is in- 
soluble. To put everything upon chance is a 
folly, in flat contradiction to the demonstrations 
of science, which everywhere give foresight To 
refer all to God is a superstition, refuted by 
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the affirmations of consciousness, which declare 
that we are endowed with a certain liberty of 
choice followed by calculable consequences. To 
attribute all to the lineal working of cause and 
effect through our conduct is a narrowness 
which overlooks both the complex meeting of 
separate agencies in every event and the vast 
sway of neutralizing and compensating forces 
outside. But when we recognize, each in its 
place, all the four factors, Nature, Man, Society, 
God, — giving us the soul bounded in liberty 
by law, — then alone have we the needed data 
for understanding the course of our life, as well 
in its intrusive casualties as in its normal 
fulfilment 

Thus, instead of excluding what the early 
thinker meant by chance, we depict it trans- 
muted into calculable scientific probability; 
and instead of excluding God, we conceive the 
laws which pervade all things to be expres- 
sions of his wilL That is to say, man acts in 
his sphere from commingled freedom, motive, 
and necessity. God acts in his sphere, which 
is everywhere, by perfect laws of invariable- 
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ness. Probability appears in its sphere, act- 
ing by mathematical principles, which, just so 
far as we can master them, reduce it to moral 
certainty; and these mathematical principles 
themselves are expressions of the mind of God, 
or forms of universal reason. 

To justify this course of thought perhaps a 
little further explanation is needed. Let us 
ask, then, what chance is? In philosophical 
exactness, what is chance? Is it real or de- 
lusive ? Chance is merely the name we assign 
to an unknown cause, or to the resultant of an 
unknown mixture of causes. If, in any sup- 
posable case, we could define the cause and 
predict its action, it would no longer be called 
chance. Chance, therefore, does not exist as 
an actuality in itself, since every efifect has a 
proportionate and intelligible cause, however 
hidden it may be from us. Of the many ways 
in which a contingent phenomenon may appear, 
the precise one in which it will appear is a 
matter of chance to vs, owing to our imperfect 
knowledge of the operating causes. It is not 
a matter of chance absolutely, or in the sight of 
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God, but a matter of order and certainty, — an 
infallible product of that infinite rule of cause 
and effect which represents the genuine provi- 
dence of God. Consequently, in strict speech, 
there is no such thing as chance. It is but 
a term of accommodation, what is popularly 
meant by chance being simply the domain of the 
mutually limiting exposures and contingencies 
of the finite, — the region in which liberties and 
laws, the numberless counter-forces of men and 
the world, impinge. As the wise Hebrew said, 
"Time and chance happen to all." But in 
even proportion with the enlargement of the 
horizon of instances we survey, law, or our 
knowledge, emerges and dilates, while chance, 
or our ignorance, dwindles and retreats. One 
man may keep the general conditions of health 
scrupulously, yet take a contagious disease and 
die young; but let fifty thousand men care- 
fully observe the principles of hygienic physi- 
ology, and an immense majority will avoid 
sickness and prolong their lives. 

When Jesus aflSrms the universal perfectness 
of divine providence, saying, "Five sparrows 
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are sold in the market for two farthings, yet 
not one of them falls to the ground without 
the Father's notice, and even the hairs of our 
heads are numbered," he identifies the con- 
scious power of God with the living arrange- 
ments of Nature, — as he clearly does in many 
of his lovely parables, — and sweeps away the 
untenable distinction of a general from a par- 
ticular providence. Since the parts are con- 
nected by infinite ramifications with the whole, 
nothing can occur except in unison with all 
occurrences; and, consequently, either every- 
thing is providential or else nothing is. Those 
eighteen on whom the tower in Siloam fell and 
slew them were not sinners above all that 
dwelt in Jerusalem; but any other man under 
the same conditions would have likewise per- 
ished. The laws of the universe — electricity, 
magnetism, gravitation, cohesion, light, heat, 
chemical afl&nity, and the rest, without whose 
consenting action nothing can happen, nothing 
be done — are reflex forms of the presence and 
will of God, manifestations of the mind and 
power of God. Laws are not entities, but 
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modes in which entities act. A law is a con- 
stant mode in which a cause operates. How 
can a law by which God acts be anything else 
than God himself acting in that way? These 
laws of the cosmic order express the universal 
and eternal conditions of creaturely welfare; 
and whoever fails to observe them will suffer 
the consequences, — not because God is angry 
with him, but because that is best. When by 
the liberties wherewith we are endowed we 
conform to the conditions of duty in which 
God has set us, all is right and well. When 
we disregard those conditions, calamity is the 
divine check or signal calling our attention to 
the evU, and asking us to correct it. This is 
the meaning and office of the calamity, — to 
teach tis so to observe the conditions of safety 
and welfare that there may he no further occa- 
sion or room for the occurrence of calamity. 

The exposure to those accidents with which 
our life is interspersed and beset could not be 
avoided except by the arbitrary preventive in- 
terference of God ; and as the laws of our life 
are themselves the action of God, that would be 
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God acting to prevent the action of God, — a 
self-contradiction. 

Besides, could there be such an interference, 
it must produce incomparably greater evils than 
it could prevent; in fact, it would produce 
absolute ruin. For, in such case, the grounds 
of foresight, reliance, and calculation, resting on 
the steady operation of cause and effect, would 
be taken away. \The motives to prudence, dili- 
gence, wisdom, self-government, would be de- 
stroyed. ThaJwnole system of human education 
and discipline, the basis for the formation of 
virtuous character, would be utterly broken up. 
We could have no inducement to act, if we did 
not know what to expect from our action. 

Let us now see what conclusions we have 
reached. 

When the boiler of a steamboat is over- 
strained, the explosion that follows is not to 
be regarded as the capricious hand of God 
smiting the unfortunate sufiferers in wrath, but 
as a divinely caused effect that ensued on the 
violation of the safe conditions of law. When 
a traveller, overtaken in a tempest, is struck by 
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the lightning, it is not to be viewed as a deliber- 
ate expression of the hostility of God, but as a 
natural result of the combination of the circum- 
stances with that universal order which reveals 
the working method of God. And when a 
manufactory whose foundation is sandy, whose 
walls are thin, whose braces and clamps are few 
and weak, crumbles upon hundreds of unsus- 
pecting toilers, we are not to think that it is 
any vindictive purpose of God that smote the 
fabric and crushed the busy multitude of his 
children; but we are to see that it was the 
passionless law of gravitation, the consenting 
action of the whole universe, — representing, 
indeed, the true hand of God, — which pulled 
the material down, and brought forth the con- 
sequences involved in its fall. We see the 
hand of God, but it is an orderly and benig- 
nant, not a capricious and vindictive, hand. 

There is one precious advantage in this view 
of the place and significance of casualty in hu- 
man life over the more prevalent interpreta- 
tions previously described. It saves us from 
those terrible doubts as to the Divine Wisdom 
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and Goodness that must arise in a reflecting 
mind which charges the awful calamities of the 
world on the wilful intention of God, and gives 
them a personally retributive character. A 
Hottentot, on being told that God decrees every- 
thing that happens, replied, "Then God must 
be a very bad man; for he let a lion kill my 
father ! " 

If we say these things take place as unavoid- 
able contingencies between human freedom, im- 
perfection, and the constant laws of finite nature 
or the divine order in the creation, and are 
means of instruction and improvement, are con- 
ditions for eliciting our consciousness of freedom, 
then the wisdom and goodness of God are not 
compromised by them, but are evidently excul- 
pated even at the tribunal of our reason. More- 
over, all the comfort flowing from the ordinary 
view is fully retained and administered by the 
more rational view now explained. For God*s 
providential purposes, though they do not im- 
mediately cause, as concerning ourselves alone, 
do yet include and overrule, as parts of our con- 
nection with humanity and the universe, all our 
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misfortunes, and will work out from them fruits 
of ultimate good which will justifyingly com- 
pensate and glorify them. 

The simple-hearted believer, when he is smit- 
ten, says, "God has sent this trial upon me; 
let him do what seems good in his sight. It is 
strange and severe; but since he does it, it is 
right and welL" And so the simple-hearted 
believer is comforted. Under similar circum- 
stances, the wise-minded thinker says, "This bit- 
ter anguish I know the all-loving God has not 
selectively inflicted upon me. It happens to 
me through the necessary contingencies of my 
connection with the system of things. It is 
hard for me to bear, and I do not understand 
it clearly. But because I am sure that God 
includes all accidents and ills within the wider 
reach of his beneficent plans, and will in his 
own wise way and his own good time make all 
come together in results of perfect blessedness, 
therefore I will not murmur nor doubt, but will 
be patient and cheerful, putting my trust in 
him, even though he slay me!" And so the 
wise-minded thinker is comforted, just as the 
simple-hearted believer was. 
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The end is the same with them both; and 
the more we reflect on this end in a pious 
spirit, the ligliter presses the burden, and the 
firmer grows our faith, until calamity is no 
longer a Gorgon to horrify us into stone when 
we look, but a void which, as we gaze, assumes 
benign features of order and receives lines of 
blessed light, and at last represents the coun- 
tenance of God. 

The original polytheistic view of calamities 
is that they are the mischievous work of wilful 
and fickle deities or spirits who invisibly con- 
trol the world, and that men should propitiate 
these beings by whatever means they can com- 
mand. The sceptical view next developed is 
that calamities are the blind results of chance, 
which mean nothing, and that men must turn 
away from them, forget them, and be as happy 
as they can in spite of them. The ordinary 
dogmatic view, the third explanation wrought 
out, is that calamities are signs of the anger of 
God, and that men must kneel before him in 
sackcloth and terror, and implore him to with- 
hold further judgments. The fourth view 
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reached — the view of hardened materialistic 
sense — is that calamities are merely inevi- 
table consequences of the fixed laws of the 
world, and that men must shun them as far 
as they can, and, for the rest, bear them with 
submission and fortitude. But the fifth view, 
the truly philosophical and religious view, con- 
taining, as it seems to us, the quintessence of 
the case, is that calamities are at once perturbed 
parts of the order of Nature and providential 
signals of the will of God, calling the atten- 
tion of men to mistakes, sins, dangers; and 
it is our duty to study them, and so profit by 
their instruction as to remedy their disastrous 
consequences, and prevent the need of their 
repetition. 

A peasant once tried to see how far he could 
lean, without falling, over a precipice which 
shot up two thousand feet above the jagged 
rocks in a ravine. At length he fell, and lay, 
a crushed and lifeless mass, below. One of the 
bystanders said, " By a most unlucky chance he 
lost his hold." Another exclaimed, "It was fate: 
his hour had come, and the stroke of destiny 
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smote him." A third declared, "It was the 
judgment of God on his sinful rashness, and a 
warning to others." A fourth observer asserted: 
"It was the natural result of his carelessness. 
He brought it on himself by his imprudent 
hazarding of the force of gravitation." But a 
fifth spectator added, correcting and completing 
their views, "Yes, and the force of gravitation 
is itself a mode of the will of the Creator ; and 
the will of the Creator cannot be distinguished 
from the Creator himself, when we free our 
conception of him from every notion of caprice." 
This last statement, not denying a place to in- 
calculable contingency, admitting the infinity 
of God, yet affirms the freedom of man amid 
exposing circumstances, and proclaims that his 
essential wisdom is to observe the providential 
laws by which his being is hedged and on which 
his world reposes. 

The laws of Nature, in the fine phrase of Mar- 
tineau, are but the habits of God ; and the in- 
tent of the calamities they inflict on man is to 
make our human ways freely conform to the 
divine ways. This sublimely religious mode of 
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thought sets us front to front with the august 
and awful spectacle of the living God, still, as 
hitherto, working his wiU in the whole astro- 
nomic and spiritual universe, through constant 
modes in the former, but with selective free- 
doms in the latter. It is a faith capable of 
revolutionizing the inmost character of any one 
who vitally appreciates it. It shows us God as 
a paternal teacher, the universe as a school, all 
free consciousnesses as pupils, and the whole 
process of experience as their redemptive and 
immortalizing education. 

The doctrine thus explained of the relation 
between the calamities of men and the provi- 
dence of God is as philosophical as it is Chris- 
tian. Taken in conjunction with two great 
principles of truth, destined to play an ever 
greater part in the faith of the future, it prom- 
ises to remove the shadows of that experience 
which has always been so mysterious and pain- 
ful a burden on our race. The two principles 
alluded to are, first, the individual immortality 
of the soul, with an unbroken continuity of 
being and experience from life to life, still olari- 
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fying and enriching toward a self-justifying per- 
fection to which at last everything will be seen 
to have contributed; second, the incomplete or 
fractional character of the individual man, save 
as a part of that mighty integer composed of 
the entire family of mankind from the begin- 
ning to the end. 

The whole human race is a unitary organism, 
of which the constituent atoms are individual 
men. The destinies of the parts depend on the 
health of the whole. The fortunes of all its 
generations from first to last are inextricably 
interwoven. God was not only incarnate in 
Christ; he is forever incarnate in all human- 
ity, atoning for its sins, the just sufifering for 
the unjust, the present bearing the evils of the 
past and preparing the freedom of the future. 
The blood of our Civil War was an expiation 
for the crime of slavery. The blood shed in 
the dreadful Franco-Prussian War was an ex- 
piation for the wrongs their ancestors had be- 
queathed in cankering grudges. When this 
reconciling work shall be finished, the blaze of 
judgment will be changed into the illumination 
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of millennial glory, and the crucifixion of the 
innocent will be seen to have been the precur- 
sor of their coronation. The mystery of un- 
merited suffering, in the mean time, finds its 
explication in the intimate intertanglements of 
all historical and social humankind the world 
around and the ages through. The mission of 
that suffering is to develop the sympathies of 
individuals and nations, crush out their sepa- 
rating arrogance and selfishness, and force them 
to a consciousness of their divine unity. For 
example, does it not seem as if those who be- 
hold the most harrowing catastrophes, plainly 
caused by the reckless haste and scramble of 
selfish rivalries, would see their exposed and ex- 
posing points, and learn to mend them ? When 
flames ravage the city of their pride, sweeping 
away the accumulations of years in a night; 
when they see, as at Chicago and Boston, gi- 
gantic temples of granite shrivel up like leaves, 
and haughty palaces of iron melt away like silk 
in the fire, — will they not be taught their weak- 
ness, humble themselves before their Maker, 
compassionate the poor and unprotected, refrain 
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from their inflamed ambitions, and begin earn- 
estly to pray and work for the fraternal union 
of all men ? There is good enough in the world 
for the abundant satisfaction of all, if all will 
but learn to love one another as they love them- 
selves, combining in organized solidarity for 
mutual protection and furtherance. Then the 
worst evils of the past and of the present would 
be atoned and superseded. 

Perhaps the more numerous and the more ter- 
rible the tragedies men suffer, the quicker they 
will arrive at such a ruling consciousness of 
their universal brotherhood, and come to real- 
ize the final desideratum of human society, — 
the insurance of each man by the whole race. 
But be that conclusion near or remote, when it 
comes, the earth will be a part of heaven ; and 
the harmonized experience of redeemed human- 
ity, vibrating with the accordant undulations 
of the universe, will claim its promised share 
in the complete heritage of God, and throb in 
light and joy from star to star. 

Shall we not, then, be of good courage ? Come 
what come may, we are here to meet it, and to 
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bear it with a brave heart. Making the most 
prudent provision in our power with reference 
to the sudden casualties that start up along the 
jeoparded pathways of life, let us say, Nothing 
can ever happen to us except under the direct- 
ing oversight of God, who is pledged by his 
own perfection to cause all to work together 
for perfect good at last. Nor let us complain 
or droop, if ourselves doomed to die without the 
blessed sight of that world-redemption which 
kings and prophets have sighed for. Death is 
no finality; it is a transition, not shutting us 
out from, but rather introducing us to, that 
great consummation toward which the whole 
travailing creation moves. 

A poor heart-broken sufferer, long followed 
by disappointments and calamities, buffeted by 
misery after misery and blow on blow, wearied, 
worn, sick of life, went forth in despair one 
shining night, climbed to a cold mountain-top, 
and there lifted up his voice in upbraiding 
complaint to the Sovereign of all. And this is 
what he said: — 

" Thou art the mighty God. 
This gleaming wilderness of suns and worlds 
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Is an eternal and triumphant hymn 
Chanted hy thee unto thine own great Self ! 
Wrapt in thy skies, what are my prayers to thee ? 
My pangs ? My tears of blood ? They cannot move 
Thee from the depths of thine immortal dream. 
God, thou hast forgotten me. Here, therefore, here. 
Upon this bleak and cold hillside, to-night, 
Like a forsaken watch-fire, I will die ; 
And, as my pale corse fronts the glittering night. 
It shall reproach thee before all thy worlds ! " 

He fell and died. His death did not disturb 
the ancient night. Over the dead there hung 
great gulfs of silence, blue, and strewn with 
stars, — no sound or change in all their eternal 
depths. But in her bosom, 'Nature, like a 
mother, held his lifeless form, and embraced it 
in kindly dissolution; and the God he had 
blasphemed stood in the invisible infinitude 
with open arms to welcome the unhappy prodi- 
gal home to compensations of inexhaustible 
glory. 

It is not the hand of a blind fate nor the 
hand of an angry God that avengingly or capri- 
ciously smites us in the casualties of life. They 
are disturbed portions of the serene whole, 
which impinge against us only to be taken up 
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and bome on by that just and loving Provi- 
dence of whose final kingdom on earth, wjiile 
our entire race shall possess the title, every 
member shall enjoy his undivided share. This 
once brought into sight and fruition, both our 
outer and our inner lot wiU be perfected; and 
each ripened spirit, when satisfied with incar- 
nate experience, will pass through death into 
the crystalline kingdom of eternity, whence, 
looking back over the past, every step will be 
seen luminous with self-justification, the dis- 
cord of the calamities of men serving but to 
give a sharper delight to the harmonies of the 
providence of God, 

That reason is competent to arrive at such a 
conclusion as the above, he will see who appre- 
ciatively follows the intellectual tracks of the 
writers of the great theodicies, so brilliantly epi- 
tomized by Gratry, the Sorbonne professor, in 
his " Connaissance de Dieu." Those who have 
not been over the ground surveyed by these 
unrivalled thinkers are under moral obligation 
to accept with docile trust the results reached 
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by them ; just as the student in mathematics, 
not yet able to manipulate high and intricate 
problems, unhesitatingly accepts the solutions 
given by his teachers until he has himself 
achieved the requisite insight. 



CHAPTEE IV. 

THE MYSTERY OF EARLY DEATH; OR, THE 
MISSION OF THE LITTLE CHILD. 

T3Y the beautiful symbolic act of setting a 
^^ little child in the midst of the ambitious 
disciples who disputed concerning their claims 
to precedence, Jesus taught that the most in- 
nocent and lowly in soul rank highest in the 
kingdom of heaven. This hallowed scene, en- 
acted in the Judean village so long ago, immor- 
tal in its own divine loveliness, again immortal 
on the artless pages of the Evangelists, and 
thrice immortal through the gifted painters with 
whom it has been a favorite subject, leaves us 
in doubt whether more to admire the profound 
lesson inculcated or the exquisite manner in 
which it is enforced. Let us, in distant imita- 
tion of the great Teacher, in imagination call a 
little child unto ourselves, and, setting him here 
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in the midst of us, see what lessons his presence 
will suggest. 

The first thought which rises in the mind as 
we contemplate a little child is that here is a 
new creation, a demonstration of the working 
of the present Creator. God is just as opera- 
tive in the universe now as he was at the be- 
ginning. The appearance of a babe on these 
phenomenal shores, the absolute beginning of 
an existence, is an every-day miracle, a proof 
of God no less convincing than the construc- 
tion of a solar system in the bosom of empty 
space would be. For the child could not be 
without a substantial archetype, pre-existent 
in the divine thought and plan, to be revealed 
in matter and form. Even as the Psalmist so 
amazingly said in his address to God so long 
ago: "Thine eyes did see my substance, being 
yet imperfect, and in thy book all my mem- 
bers were written and fashioned in continuance, 
when as yet there were none of them." 

Although elements as old as Nature itself 
enter into every fresh birth, yet the emergent 
personality is always a unique novelty which 
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never existed before. By means of the plural 
species, male and female, the one genus, which 
is the archetypal humanity, creates single per- 
sons, each one of whom is destined to realize 
in himself, as an individual whole, the complete 
contents of the generic whole. Every determi- 
nation or exemplar idea in God is God himself, 
because he is an indivisible unity acting only 
as a whole. The human genus, the exemplar 
idea of man in the mind of God, is the Divine 
Humanity. This eternal omnipresence in the 
supernatural order, on occasion of the united 
acts of its divided species manifested in the 
empirical order, posits its negative image, its 
shadow or reflection, as a freshly created mem- 
ber of the human race in space and time. Thus, 
in connection with the material means and 
methods given, the generation of a spirit ap- 
pears as an immediate creative act on the part 
of God, the initiation of a new person into that 
phenomenal sphere of experience which is con- 
ditioned on the entire history of the past. Our 
difl&culty in comprehending this truth arises from 
the fact that we inadvertently think of God not 
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as an omnipresent activity, but as an actor lo- 
cally limited in some distant place. He is the 
Absolute Whole, without whose enabling co- 
operation no relative whole would have effi- 
ciency. In the order of bodies, no effect occurs 
without the con-causal action of the power of 
gravitation; and in the order of spirits, no ef- 
fect occurs without the con-causal action of the 
power of God. 

Every living creature consists of two parts, 
— namely, substance and form, — and can out- 
wardly appear only when these two are conjoined. 
The material substance always exists in time and 
space ; but the spiritual form is something ideal, 
divine, and eternal. Form, although it may be 
manifested in materiality, is itself an immate- 
rial power, a mystery of the Creator, resistlessly 
weaving, moulding, and shaping the substance 
in which it is shown. Well, therefore, may we 
muse in silent wonder while the inscrutable 
type of life is fashioning the animate substance 
to the foreordained form in its secret tabernacle 
of motherhood overshadowed by the Most High. 
And when the result emerges into light, never 
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should the commonness of the goal cause us to 
overlook the marvellousness of the way. The 
stamp of being is yet fresh upon him there ; he 
is the newest breathing handiwork of that 
miraculous Artist who builds and informs all 
things. 

Unconsciously sent from the primal hand of 
Deity, he has just appeared on this mortal 
strand. He has been mysteriously called out 
of the infinite void of possibilities, and made an 
actuality in the visible and palpable theatre of 
being which here surrounds us. A little while 
ago and he was nowhere seen, nowhere was. 
Now he has begun to be, entering, all afresh, 
on an everlasting career of conscious experi- 
ences. He acts, a free causative force. He 
lives, thinks, feels, moves, a self-knowing per- 
sonality. His apparent organization of vital 
flesh is a geometrical and dynamic machine, 
fearfully and wonderfully arranged for the in- 
habitation of an unseen spirit which animates 
and directs it at will. That spirit came from 
God, and is a conscious expression of the infinite. 
Thus does the Father people the universe with 
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his children, individual existences made in his 
image, partaking of his attributes, who may be 
the intelligent recipients of his love and wis- 
dom, conscious centres of life and joy, glorify- 
ing their Author with free service and praise, 
relieving, as it would seem, the fixed monotony 
and solitude of an unshared experience. The 
Almighty, by a partial negation of himself, an- 
nihilating selfishness in order that he may 
have something apart from himself to love and 
to be loved by, creates separate beings, infini- 
tesimal resemblances of himself, sprinkling in- 
finitude with these strange reduplications of his 
being. This we suppose to be the origin of 
the human race, whose destiny plainly is to 
receive and return the love of God forever. 

The birth of a little child, or the appear- 
ance of a new spirit at the beginning of the 
lists of immortality, therefore, is a revelation of 
God, emphatically declaring the present exer- 
cise of his creative energy. It is related that 
when the angel foretold the coming of Jesus, 
he commanded that they should call his name 
Emmanuel, which means, " God with us." Mi- 
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raculous considerations have been supposed to 
make the name pre-eminently appropriate in 
that case; but the fact that every child is a 
spirit freshly created by the Omnipotent, and 
sent here to begin his career, constitutes every 
child, in a profound sense, an emmanuel, or 
God with us. When a little child comes into 
our dwelling, a living piece of poetry substan- 
tially improvised by the spiritual Author of all 
being, verily God draws nigh unto us in bless- 
ing ; and tears of joy, throbs of gratitude, emo- 
tions of reverential awe, prayers for illumination 
and guidance, are a fit return to make him for 
his sweet and mysterious gift. The first les- 
son, then, which we may learn by considering 
a little child is that the birth of a spirit is a 
revelation of God, who alone in his underived 
eternity of selfhood is independent and abso- 
lute Cause. 

As we again turn our attention to a little 
child, we are struck with his entire dependence, 
and the admirable provision made for the sup- 
ply by others of the wants he cannot himself 
meet. Over against the needs of an infant, God 
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has set a feeling of tenderness toward these little 
ones which is universal in the human breast, 
and the instinct of parental love, which is 
stronger than death. This arrangement, where- 
by it is secured that he, so powerless, so wholly 
at the mercy of every chance, shall be kindly 
nurtured and brought up until he is able to 
take care of himself, is at once the strongest 
proof and the happiest illustration of providence, 
a divine guardianship over all, boundless, sleep- 
less, and forever. 

Eeflect for a moment upon the utter weak- 
ness and exposure of a little child, if he were 
left to himself. He has not the mastery of his 
limbs. Should fire approach him, he cannot re- 
treat from it. If a wild beast attacks him, he 
can offer no resistance. He must rely altogether 
on others to appease the cravings of hunger and 
thirst. He depends on the mercy of those 
around him for protection and kind treatment 
In a word, his every comfort, his very life, hangs 
instantly upon external supports completely 
beyond his own control. He is the embodied 
picture of a helplessness which demands an in- 
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cessant care, and imposes the most wearisome 
tasks. At the same time he is unable in re- 
turn to do the least thing for them whom he 
requires to do so much for him. And yet be- 
hold this poor little pensioner upon human pity ! 
No Eastern monarch ever swayed a more des- 
potic power than is placed in his hands by his 
very weakness. Before his helpless frailty the 
hardest hearts melt, and he is as safe from cru- 
elty and blows as if he were shielded in ada- 
mant. The sight of his mute dependence is a 
plea which few can resist, and he is rarely neg- 
lected. A little child dependent on others for 
everything, — the strong carry and shield him, 
the wise instruct him, the powerful befriend 
him, the good train him up in the way he 
should go. His father, with a guardian care 
which surrounds him like the unavoidable at- 
mosphere, wards away danger and forbids the 
winds of heaven to visit him roughly, asking 
no reward but to lead him fondly by the hand, 
see his happiness, and watch his growth. His 
mother, with a yearning love unparalleled in 
all the world, watches untiringly over him day 
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and night, smooths his pHlow, hushes his cry, 
gratifies every want human means can meet, 
and deems hers an angel's portion when his 
innocent smile greets her eye, or the silver 
sound of his glee thrills through her veins with 
strange joy. 

Of course many a child of wicked parents 
inherits evil traits, sufifers cruel treatment, and 
after a foul career passes out of sight in an 
ominous cloud; but this is not the normal 
course of life from which our inferences as to 
the creative purpose of God are to be drawn. 
Such cases are perversities introduced by hu- 
man freedom and sin, and, as we must believe, 
are to be overruled and rectified by the infinite 
wisdom and benignity of the divine plan in 
its final fulfilment. 

The long and trying toils necessary to carry 

a child through his years of dependence require 

for their cheerful assumption and performance 

some mighty impulse of disinterestedness which 

will break down the power of selfish propen- 

sities by its promptings to sacrifice. This re- 

quirement is answered by the instinct of parental 

14 
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affection, whose mysterious potency triumphs 
over every obstacle in the strength of its glad 
self-devotion. The piteous helplessness of a little 
child cast out naked upon the thorny wild, and 
the unconquerable might of a parent's love im- 
pelling to the tender care of its offspring, at 
whatever cost or risk, — in this striking adap- 
tation we surely cannot fail to see a signal in- 
dication of the care of God. That is to say, 
the affectionate parental providence in which a 
child lives and moves and has his being is a 
demonstration of a greater providence which 
provided this, and a beautiful type of that di- 
vine love which enfolds every creature, and over- 
sees all things, and says in words that have the 
authority of revelation, "As a tender father pit- 
ieth his children, so the Lord pitieth them that 
fear him;" and, "If ye, being evil, know how 
to give good gifts to your children, how much 
more will your heavenly Father give good things 
to them that ask him." The helpless condition 
of a little child in himself, and the external pro- 
visions made for him, therefore, lead our faith 
directly up to that providence which Christ so 
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beautifully pictured as regarding a sparrow's 
fall and numbering the hairs of our heads ; and 
justify the endearing name of Father applied 
to God by him when he first stood in the tem- 
ple and assumed his mission, and when, at its 
close, he was dying on the cross. 

The next thought suggested as we look upon 
a little child is the thought of his innocence. 
And ever since Jesus took little children in his 
arms and blessed them and pronounced them 
pure in the sight of his Father, the innocence 
of a child has been emblematic of the spiritual 
world, and has taught the chief lesson we can 
here learn concerning the kingdom of heaven. 
One of the most absurd, most monstrous doc- 
trines ever inculcated on earth — a doctrine 
directly repugnant to the letter and spirit of 
Christianity — is the doctrine of the total de- 
pravity of infants. Spirits which have just 
begun to exist, called into being by that imme- 
diate will of God without whose fiat no exist- 
ence can begin, never having done a deed or 
entertained a wish, Nature alone, as shaped by 
inheritance, having thus far acted in them, — how 
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can they be wholly evil, unless it has pleased 
the Almighty arbitrarily to create the unmixed 
concentration of all vileness? And if he has 
done this, then it is in vain for us to talk of 
holiness or accountability; for in that case we 
know not the meaning of the words. Then all 
our ideas of the divine attributes of morality 
and religion are hurled into inextricable con- 
fusion. Then every child is a little devil preg- 
nant with infernal wickedness; and it was 
such a creature as this that the blessed Saviour 
called unto him and set in the midst of the 
disciples, and solemnly declared, "Except ye 
be converted and become as this little child, ye 
cannot enter into the kingdom of heaven." The 
most distinguished and authoritative Orthodox 
clergyman now living in New England is re- 
ported to have said, " There is depravity enough 
under the smile of a babe to damn it to all 
eternity!" Such a conclusion was not drawn 
from observation, but from a theory. Newborn 
children are necessarily sinless, because they 
are incapable of wrong or guilt until, under the 
stimulus of antagonism, a free will is developed 
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in them and set against the wills of others, and 
consciously wishes to gratify itself at their ex- 
pense. Spontaneous babes in their simplicity 
are utterly unconscious of this wicked medley 
of motives. It is only as they grow older that 
they go astray and fall out of their high estate 
into culpable blanleworthiness. Whatever de- 
pravity is in them is an ancestral inheritance 
for which they are not responsible. The guilt 
of this is not theirs, but belongs to the source 
whence they have derived it. The generic taint 
and blame of original sin can become specific 
and personal only when the individual con- 
sciously and freely adopts and assimilates it. 
It was because they are free from moral 
evil that he in whom there was no guile loved 
them so well, and, prompted by the attractions 
of his own perfect nature, exclaimed, "Suffer 
little children to come unto me, and forbid them 
not; for of such is the kingdom of heaven." 
Wonderful words to fall from the lips of him 
who had no children of his own in order that 
all the children of humanity might be his ! 
The prominent characteristic which invests a 
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young child with a heavenly charm is his un- 
sullied purity. Look at him, not as excited by 
pain or an opposing will, but in his normal 
state of health and content. His eye is clear 
from all deceit ; and with its singleness of beam 
he gazes full upon you, not knowing the cow- 
ardice of wrong. No bad passion rages, no un- 
clean thing nestles, in his heart The iniquity 
of the world has put no stain upon his white 
robes. The wiles of the tempter have spared 
him. He is innocent ; he lies open to the cur- 
rents of Nature. Every chord of his being vi- 
brates in spontaneous melody to the truth of 
things. His intuitions are so clear that it is 
almost impossible to deceive him. Overflowing 
with afifection toward everybody, everybody re- 
gards him with affection. God looks in upon 
the peaceful soul, and loves his own image. At 
the sight of him, exempt from pride and re- 
morse, filled with innocent calm, the hardened 
sinner wanders back through guilty years and 
bitterly weeps over the hallowed memory of a 
time when he too was a guileless infant, loved 
by many a heart forgetting and forgotten now. 
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Ah, how many a cruel man, burdened with 
crime, would gladly roll back the irrevocable 
years and be a happy child once more, tossed 
upon the knee of the mother who left him and 
went away into heaven long, long ago ! 

Innocence, the state in which a child contin- 
ually lives, is unconscious harmony with the 
will of God, spontaneous concord with all truth ; 
and this agreement with divine law, this one- 
ness with God, is the essential condition and 
meaning of the kingdom of heaven. Heaven 
is confined to no one place, but is a state, and 
may be anywhere; it consists simply in har- 
mony with the character and methods and 
purposes of God. Innocence constitutes this 
harmony; and thus we see that in order to 
enter the kingdom of heaven, it is necessary to 
become as a little child, because the spirit of a 
little child is the spirit of heaven, the spirit of 
self-surrendered and unsuspicious reception of 
good. 

Once more, fixing our eyes upon a little child, 
we behold him smitten with disease, growing 
pallid and fading away, as life gradually retreats 
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from his limbs and the spirit is removing from 
its earthly tenement. He dies, and by his death 
teaches a last, great lesson, — the truth of im- 
mortality. A vast proportion of the human 
family perish in early infancy. Ah, what quan- 
tities of pale blossoms are blown from the tree 
of humanity! If there be no life beyond the 
present, their momentary existence seems futile 
and unmeaning. The mystery of these untimely 
deaths is explained, upon the admission of a 
future state, by the supposition that in such 
instances the ends of existence will be better 
attained by a speedy removal to another world, 
and that God, who sees all things from the be- 
ginning to the end, sends the death-angel to 
each one in the hour when it is best for him 
to go. Although our view is so limited as to 
prevent a full understanding of the reasons of 
this in any particular case, yet it is evident that 
if the soul is heir to eternal life, the departure 
of children may be as wisely and kindly ordered 
as the migration of patriarchs weary with old 
age. But if the grave swallows us forever, then 
the decease of three fourths of our race in child- 
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hood is a dark marvel; the laws which cause 
it appear irreconcilable with the providence of 
God. Great Nature has been thwarted of its 
end. Upon the principles of reason and nat- 
ural religion, therefore, the death of a little 
child, who has accomplished no destiny, but 
only begun one, is the pledge of a life to come. 
The clew which seems suddenly lost at the 
confines of the tomb is taken up on another 
shore and pursued through unending ages. 

Christianity confirms this presumption, and 
to the pious believer exalts it, as it were, into 
knowledge. According to all the Pagan re- 
ligions the death of a child was an unaccount- 
able mystery, and his fate was shrouded in 
darkness. The Greeks and the Bomans describe 
groups of infant ghosts bewailing their sad lot 
around the gates of Hades at which they could 
not enter. No heathen representation of para- 
dise, from the Elisout of the Egyptians to the 
Valhalla of the Northmen, had any children in 
it, — not a child. But in every Christian pic- 
ture of the future world they form an eminent 
feature and a principal part. The poet has em- 
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bodied this singularly original and triumphant 
sentiment of our religion in his lines, — 

** In the broad fields of heaven, — 
In the immortal bowers, 
By life's clear river dwelling, 
Amid nndying flowers, — 
There hosts of beauteous spirits, 
Fair children of the earth. 
Linked in bright bands celestial. 
Sing of their human birth. 
They sing of earth and heaven, — 
Divinest voices rise 
To God, their gracious Father, 
Who called them to the skies. 
They all are there, in heaven. 
Safe, safe, and sweetly blest ; 
No cloud of sin can shadow 
Their blight and holy rest." 

The Christian parent who has sent a child be- 
fore him, the spotless little feet treading lightly 
through the dark valley, — and what multitudes 
have done so! — expects on his own approach 
to the spiritual world to be first met and wel- 
comed by a radiant angel, from whom he parted 
as a mortal child with many tears shed on his 
early grave. There is scarcely a family which 
is not represented in heaven by a child. Here 
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the household circle shall grow smaller; but 
there it shall grow larger till the number is 
complete. 

So cheering a faith as this is needed in this 
world of the dying and the dead; for it is 
hard to lose a little child whose presence has 
grown a part of your life, who is entwined with 
your very heart-strings. It is hard to part the 
hair over his cold brow, lay him in his little 
coffin, bury him in the ground where the fea- 
tures so exquisitely dear will crumble into dust, 
and go away to see his smile, hear his voice, 
and watch his artless ways no more. But 
since Christ lived and taught, many a par- 
ent called to do this has been sustained under 
the sore trial by the feeling that all is well 
with the child. His appearance here and his 
earthly transit were not for nothing. In the 
hidden economy of God, and the immense des- 
tiny of eternal spirits, it may have been needful 
for each of these brief passengers only just to 
dip out of the upper sphere into the dim cloud 
of mortality, merely to touch the fortune of our 
fleshly state for a moment, to give or to take 
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some unknown injQuence, and, its mission com- 
pleted, emerge into a clearer world above. And 
now, enriched with the gift for which he came 
to the earth, he is in the embrace of the Father. 
He has gone to heaven, — a happy world where 
with a crowd of seraphic comrades, amid all 
that is delightful in the spiritual correspond- 
ences of blue skies and sweet airs and green 
fields and perennial flowers and crystal rivers, 
evil ceases from troubling, and weariness is at 
rest. There, sometime, the bereaved parent shall 
meet his darling, — meet never to part again. 
As he mourns and prays, a sight of the dazzling 
choirs around the throne is now and then vouch- 
safed him. The heavenly world more and more 
draws his thoughts and affections. Because he 
has a treasure there, his heart is there also. And 
as he becomes spiritually minded, and grows in 
knowledge of truth, the doctrine of a holy and 
immortal state where the innocent and the 
righteous dwell together in the company of 
angels, under the sheltering eyes of God, is a 
gift worth more to him than the whole world. 
How many parents there are on the earth 
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who have been forced to part with little chil- 
dren of rare loveliness and promise who were 
most* dear to them, and who can never be for- 
gotten. Spiritual, pure, gentle, affectionate, they 
were more fit for the serene delights of heaven 
than for the rude encounters of this world ; and 
God took back the all-too-precious darlings he 
had lent. They who have been thus bereaved 
cannot otherwise than painfully miss their lost 
treasures, and feel the aching vacancy that re- 
mains. It is natural that they should sorrow; 
for these translated ones were to them the most 
beautiful and sweet of human children. And 
they are gone whither no yearning endearments 
can follow to touch them. And yet they must 
not be mourned with repining bitterness. They 
are still living on in some higher mansion of the 
Father's house, where, one after one, their lov- 
ing rememberers shall pass to join them. They 
have gone to the immortal home only a brief 
season before those who weep their departure; 
and as they rise, our faith fancies they turn and 
wave their hands in invitation. 
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From the subject we have been considering 
we learn four great truths : The birth of a little 
child reveals God; the helplessness of a little 
child proves providence; the innocence of a 
little child illustrates heaven; the death of a 
little child implies immortality. Surely, no little 
one sent into an earthly home, even but for a 
day, and bequeathing these beautiful and sub- 
lime lessons, can be thought to have come and 
gone in vajn. 



CHAPTEE V. 

PARTINGS IN HUMAN LIFE; OR, THE FARE- 
WELLS OF THE WORLD. 

npHE fact that we often have to part from 
-^ one another forms a prominent feature in 
our life at every period of its course from the 
cradle to the grava The lesson of separation 
is one of the earliest that touches our childish 
hearts with sadness. One of the most impres- 
sive words our young lips learn to utter is the 
sinking word, "farewell." And however va- 
ried our fortunes may be, or however long our 
lives stretch out, that lesson never ceases fre- 
quently to recur in all its pristine freshness, 
and that word will be the last sound to falter 
on our dying breath. 

Nothing but change endures on earth. Hope 
has scarcely smiled at the inauguration of auspi- 
cious days and joyous events ere the harp-strings 
of regret begin to sigh over their departure. To 
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every note of welcome the response of melting 
echo is " farewell." " Farewell " is the constant 
refrain to the song of life ; and triumphantly as 
the lyric lines of growth and success may ring 
along the verses of our experience, every ter- 
minating stanza dies in a plaintive adieu. Thus 
on whatever portion of life we fix our gaze, the 
great /ac^ of farewells, filling the atmosphere of 
humanity with sighs and tears, forces itself on 
our attention, and furnishes matter to try our 
best thoughts, evoke our tenderest feelings, and 
summon our loftiest faith. 

There is, in all the circles of time, a compre- 
hensive necessity for these sad salutes. It is 
not the will of God that the thousand ties which 
bind us to home, friends, and country should 
hold us firmly through the whole of our years. 
From time to time, fretted by the friction of 
custom and care, or snapped by shocks of im- 
pulse, they give way, and the unmoored soul 
drifts helplessly oflf, or hoists sail and rides over 
the deep in search of fresh fortunes. Life is a 
constant process of growths, a continual succes- 
sion of epochs; and each present instant as it 
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passes, bears on its front and rear the two mot- 
toes, "Farewell to the Past!" "Hail to the 
Future ! " 

We grow weary of things that have become 
too familiar, and turning from their hackneyed 
array, we say, " Enough of these," and seek for 
something new. To the ear that hears it, to 
the eye that sees it, to the heart that feels it, 
every tick of the watch, every stroke of the 
bell, every expiring taper or sinking star, every 
blighted hope, says, "Farewell." Ice fills the 
former channels of ardor; suspicion turns the 
once loving countenance askance; impassable 
barriers of alienation and distance widen be- 
tween us and our early friends and joys. Tea, 
from year to year do we not, in some degree, 
shed our old experiences as a tree sheds its 
leaves ? Day succeeds to day, but the departed 
days never return, and many a sundered group 
meets no more below, and many a vanished 
scene will never come back. Fate sends abroad 
its resistless decrees of alteration and decay, 
hurling our household gods to dust, scattering 
the fragments of family circles and societies far 

15 
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and wide, making union and stability on earth 
impossible dreams. 

And so not a moment passes wherein the 
outgrowing of old experiences, the nauseating 
failure of former satisfactions, the importunate 
claims of business, the remediless blows of mis- 
fortune and death, do not teach hosts of human 
hearts to feel that sorrowful necessity for fare- 
wells which pervades the whole destiny of man 
and saturates the very constitution of the world. 
Not even the most favored of mortals can live 
on earth without meeting frequent occasions 
which oblige him, in spite of all his protection 
and wishes, to speak that mournful word. This 
necessity is of God's appointment, and therefore 
right and best; it drives stagnation from life 
with the inspiration of its hazardous changes; 
it keeps us from sinking into present posses- 
sions with inert contentment, and urges us for- 
ward with the force of expectations. Let us 
not complain of it, then, but only be thoroughly 
prepared to meet and improve whatsoever it 
may bring to us. 

It requires but little reflection to reveal to us 
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what a great variety of farewells there is in the 
world, and to show that the difference in our part- 
ings is as striking as their actuality is common 
and their necessity obvious. The objects to one 
or another of which we must ever and anon 
bid adieu, are extremely numerous and con- 
trasted. Every evening we take a parting look 
at the setting sun, and retire to indulge in ret- 
rospects of the bygone day. Often there are 
moods of the soul in which it is melancholy to 
say "farewell" to departed times, especially if 
they have been unimproved or misspent, or if 
they have been so precious to us that we feel no 
other such can ever succeed in unknown fate. 
But however we squander or fill the hurrying 
weeks and months as they flit irrevocably by, 
we soon stand at their close, and with the emp- 
tiness of their waste or the sum of their treasure 
in our hearts, wave a last " good-by " to the van- 
ishmg year. . 

Many a pilgrim through the world, beset by 
temptations, deserted by the guardian angel of 
conscience, casts oflf the innocence, the generous 
hopes, the holy love and dreams, which once 
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filled the universe with enchantment and his 
breast with happy peace ; and then what tongue 
can describe the pangs which come with the 
stem farewell they bid him as he turns from his 
lost paradise to explore the wilderness of a sin- 
ful life and to breast the tempest of retribution ! 
So Adam felt when the gates of Eden closed be- 
hind him under the flaming sword. 

The manifold enterprises we undertake also 
rapidly reach a conclusion, either in completion 
or in failure, and must receive our successive 
farewells as we gird up our loins for new labors. 
Who is there who has not sighed a sad farewell 
to many a plan, ended and gone in disappoint- 
ment, or with a shout of merry greeting and 
air hail put the capstone upon victorious schemes, 
and thereafter bent his energies to something 
else. 

In the whirling changes of preferment and 
the fickle whims of the populace, no day passes 
in which conspicuous persons are not called, 
willingly or unwillingly, to resign the pomps 
and emoluments of office ; and many an ephem- 
eral politician and baffled aspirant cries with 
the unhappy cardinal, — 
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" Farewell, a long farewell to all my greatness I 
I shall set, like a bright exhalation 
In the evening, and no man see me more ! " 

We are forced, likewise, to depart from places 
sanctified to us by the associations of our natal 
light, knit to our very souls by the endearments 
of home and imperishable memories. The emi- 
grant, oppressed and famishing, tears himself 
from his native strand with a heart-breaking 
gush of farewells, and a vision of the Green Isle 
swims on his tears as he sails toward the lib- 
erty and comfort that woo him in the far-off 
clime of the free West. The country boy, re- 
solved to try his fortune in the remote city, 
sobs as he breaks from his mother's arms on 
the threshold, and, pausing on the margin of 
the stream where he has so often strayed, his 
tears swell for a moment the bubbling of the 
village brook. 

And then, too, how often we are compelled 
to say farewell to our friends ! The withdrawal 
of a fickle affection, the revelation of hoUow- 
ness and treachery, misunderstandings, quarrels, 
removals, altered positions in the social scale, 
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sickness, frivolous love of novelty^ slowly grow- 
ing unfittedness, — these and other injBuences 
make sad havoc with the ties of human hearts, 
and fill all our haunts with angry or pathetic 
farewells. The merchant must take long jour- 
neys to look after his goods and his engagements ; 
and as he snatches the parting kisses of the 
beloved ones at home, his farewell falters with 
emotion; for the solemn chances of time and 
travel no man can surely reckon, to tell where 
fate's black-ball shall strike. The invalid, shud- 
dering in the harsh airs winnowed along our 
coasts from the wintry fogs of Labrador, must 
tiy what a blander clime will do ; and an anx- 
ious group, gathered on the shore, weep as they 
wave their farewell signals with a fond prayer 
for her return. The young man, allured by an 
adventurous spirit within, and by promising 
visions afar, will visit the gold regions of Cali- 
fornia or Australia; and earnest, perhaps bodeful, 
farewells pass and repass from many tremulous 
lips as he goes. The sailor lifts his little one in 
his arms in the rose-clustered doorway of his cot- 
tage ; and often, when far away, tossed on tern- 
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pestuous seas, as he recalls that farewell scene 
an unbidden tear glistens into the brine. Sol- 
diers on the edge of battle take their comrades 
by the hand and confide some sacred trinket 
and a last message for the dear ones at home; 
for standing on that dread verge, "who can guess 
if ever more shall meet those mutual eyes?" 
More than tears of blood can express are in the 
farewells of wives parting from their guilty hus- 
bands at the door of the felon's cell; mothers 
leaving their prodigal boys to the convict's 
doom; children turning from their fathers at 
the foot of the gallows; defaulters and forgers 
stealing a hurried embrace from their families 
by night ere they flee the country, their furtive 
steps dogged by the ofl&cials of justice. 

But after these various partings, sooner or 
later the time comes to every one when he must 
bid his last farewell of all, a farewell to the 
world itself, — this whole material framework 
of the outward universe, — and join the innu- 
merable caravan of vanished generations. When 
this closing hour of all earth's farewell experi- 
ences arrives, the common emotions of human 
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nature are such as were well represented in the 
form observed by the ancient Romans. The 
nearest relative of the dying person watched for 
the last gasp. Catching the expiring breath on 
his own lips, he then several times called on 
the deceased aloud, by name, each time repeat- 
ing the word vale, "farewell." Ah, when the 
forms of mother, father, lover, child, friend, — 
dearest to our souls of all the world holds,— 
lie cold and low before us, shall we not feel as 
never before ? The lips so often pressed to ours 
are no longer bright and warm; the glazed eye 
and marble brow speak the language which 
needs no interpreter; and while hearse, coflBn, 
and spade meet our eyes with the silent sug- 
gestions of their fatal nevermore, pausing on 
the shrouded margin of eternity, we shall make 
the heaviest farewell that ever burdens the airs 
of life or disturbs the echoes of the grave. 
There is no outward distinction here between 
the high and the low, the happy and the 
wretched, the detested and the idolized. All 
alike must take their final leave of this sublu- 
nary scene, compressing the whole emotion of 
the soul into the one lingering word, " farewell ! " 
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And yet between the first one wept in child- 
hood and the last one murmured in death, there 
is an almost infinite difference in the character 
of the farewells breathed by mortals. How 
various the circumstances are under which men 
part with fervent benedictions! What a meas- 
ureless chasm there is between the adieu felt 
by the hardened villain who says as he ascends 
the gibbet, "Farewell, bewildering maze of life, 
interlaced with alternate crime and fate, greed 
and gorge," and that of the spotless maiden, who, 
turning from the gilded gayeties of society, 
shears away her locks and takes the veil which 
weds her to the religious routine and charm of 
cloistered days, saying, " Good-by, proud and de- 
filing world, I am going to make my home in the 
bosom of God and with the peace of heaven ! " 

The lesson to be learned from the variety of 
the objects to which men say adieu, and from 
the variety of the circumstances under which 
they say it, is this : Have a pure and holy soul, 
lead a good and devout life, that you may never 
be obliged to bid any of those retributive fare- 
wells which are caused by folly and guilt, but 
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only those milder ones which belong to the ne- 
cessary contingencies of the world, — none which 
may not be borne, and be followed, in due time, 
by a perfect compensation; for every separa- 
tion should have an aim which will more than 
compensate for the suffering it costs. The 
school-boy torn from home learns self-depend- 
ence, and many costly lessons beside. The ma- 
ture man, leaving family, friends, native land, 
learns how beautiful and wondrous Nature and 
Art are on other shores, ransacks the wisdom of 
bygone ages, gains health and unnumbered in- 
valuable experiences, and comes back renewed 
and enriched. And the dying wanderer who 
cries from his pale lips in ecstasy, "Farewell 
conflicting hopes and fears, inconstant world, 
farewell ! " feels, as he disappears into eternity, 
that now the great secret is to be revealed, as 
his burdens are falling ofif and his true fate con- 
summating itself forever in God. 

There is a yet grander lesson to be learned 
from the universal constancy and variety of the 
partings and mourning of humanity. We should 
learn that in our private personal separations 
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and griefs we never stand apart, isolated as the 
special marks of afHiction, but hold our place 
and bear our portion in the great chronic mass 
of human trials and lamentations. Tf we allow 
ourselves to feel that we are singled out to 
suffer special ills, we shall either break down 
in despair, or be soured, and inflamed to rise 
up in impious insurrection against God. But 
if we see with the calm gaze of reason and 
faith that our tears and laments are but a part 
of the common woe of our race, then a sublime 
sense of fellowship and sympathy sustains us. 
The discord of our petty lot softly blends and 
is lost in the everlasting music and reverbera- 
tion of the ages. Therefore it is good for us to 
take our stand on an altitude far above every 
mere peculiarity of our own individual experi- 
ence, commanding the panorama of the history 
of man, and there learn how insignificant and 
momentary are our partings and sighs compared 
with the innumerable and perpetual ones that 
belong to the very destiny of our whole race 
from the beginning to the end. 
Adapting to our purpose a fine passage from 
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Leopold Schefer, we declare that it is to him 
alone who hears the entire voice of Nature or 
of Humanity, that that voice ceases to be a 
sharp discord and becomes a harmony. Here, 
at our feet, sits a weeping child, who sobs aloud ; 
but thousands of happy birds sing all around 
us in the green forest. There, an old decrepit 
oak stands crumbling, while, underneath its 
shade, young blossom-loaded trees nod to one 
another. Here dirges sound from the chamber 
of the dead ; but through yonder avenue vrinds a 
wedding train with chimes and roses. Through 
a half-open coffin we see the form of a corpse ; 
and lo! through the chink two blooming chil- 
dren gaze at it in wonder, while, overhead, heed- 
less of all below, the clouds are moving on their 
way in the everlasting sky. These various scenes 
and feelings, through a sweet modulation, blend 
in the heart to a divine repose. The soul of 
the fair Whole is born in us. We stand equally 
remote from the opposite disturbances of pleas- 
ure and of pain, ready to take aright whatever 
life or death may bring. Such is the ever- 
charming and august lesson which the Whole 
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would teach to the Part. If the individual, 
therefore, would be resigned and happy, let him 
contemplate his personal lot with its evanescent 
farewells as related to the total lot of mankind 
with its stable fixtures. 

In the next place, we must notice that there 
is a peculiar spirit appropriate for the utterance 
of the actual, necessary, and various farewells 
in life. And what is it? What is the proper 
spirit of the world's farewells? "Farewell" is 
the heart's own word. Ay, from the schoolboy 
days when with romantic regrets we part from 
our fellows at the border of the playground, 
through all the bitter estrangements of matur- 
ity, to the hour we breathe our funereal sighs 
over the clay of the last one that loved us, 
"farewell" is the most moving word in the whole 
vocabulary of the heart. According to the ca- 
pacity and quality of a man's heart will be the 
spirit of the farewells he bids. There is a shal- 
low heart, that, having no appreciative hold on 
the solemn verities of time and fate, flippantly 
utters its careless farewells. There is a vin- 
dictive heart, implacably nourishing every of- 
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fence and grievance, spurning forbearance and 
overtures, parting from its companions forever 
on the slightest provocations, unforgivingly fling- 
ing its angry farewells behind There is an 
undisciplined heart, wholly worldly in its views, 
thoroughly selfish in its whims, foolishly think- 
ing its own will paramount to all dlse, when 
afflicted or thwarted frantically resisting, and 
as its convulsive clutch upon the much-goods- 
laid-up-for-many-years is wrenched ofif by death, 
leaving the scene with a rebellious farewell. 
There is a reckless heart, which, when robbed 
of its treasures or disappointed of its desired ob- 
jects, sinks into despondency, gives up all faith, 
cares no more for anything, but with a despair- 
ing farewell rushes into the very lair of misery, 
or perhaps courts relief in unhallowed suicide. 

In opposition to the foregoing examples, the 
true spirit of farewell is earnest and thoughtful; 
it is deeply sensible of the consequences, the un- 
certainties, the pathetic associations, that gather 
around our parting experiences and press for a 
vent in the symbols of adieu. The rightful 
spirit of farewell is also kindly and generous. 
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anxious to bless, ready to forgive, knowing that 
hatred and revenge do not become those who 
need to implore mercy at every tribunal in the 
universe, and who must soon stand, abashed 
and trembling, before the infinite Judge. The 
proper spirit wherewith to meet the necessity 
for the various farewells with which our lives 
abound, is furthermore meek and acquiescent; 
for we are helpless in regard to them: all re- 
sistance is injurious to ourselves and impotent 
beyond. Struggles and complaints are ridicu- 
lous against the adamantine courses of Nature, 
and impious toward God. And then, too, how- 
ever gloomy and distressful some farewells may 
be, their spirit, as far as possible, should always 
be a trustful and hopeful one, not reverting the 
gaze in melancholy on unchangeable bygones, 
but fixing it in faith on the future held out by 
the providence of God, — the future, wherein 
there is room enough to repair the past, and 
time enough to experience a flood of blessed- 
ness, in the depth of whose waves all shrieks 
of anguish, upbraidings of guilt, and sounds of 
weeping may be swallowed and forgotten. The 
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true spirit, therefore, in which we should seek 
to make our farewells is a spirit of earnestness, 
gentleness, magnanimity, submission, and hope. 
As at the hour of rest, amid the shadows of 
life, we part from those we love, let it be with 
the words, "Good-night, dear friends; and if 
we meet no more on earth, we will say ' Good- 
morning' when we meet in heaven." 

The core of the true spirit of parting is trust 
In proof of this we may notice that the essence 
of every verbal form or phrase of greeting which 
men use to mark their separations is an ex- 
pression of a kindly sympathy, a good wish, or 
a devout sense of dependence on a higher power* 
This is seen in all languages. The Greek Chair 
rete denotes, "May you rejoice." The Latin 
Vale means, " May you be strong." The Salve 
of the same language signifies, " May you have 
good health." The Italian Addio and the French 
Adieu express, "I commend you to God." The 
German Lehewohl wishes, "May you live bles- 
sedly." The English Farewell breathes, "May 
you journey pleasantly." And our domestic 
Good'hy says, "May God be with you." But 
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perhaps the most graceful and gracious of all 
these idioms is the French Au revoir, or its Ger- 
man equivalent, Auf vriedersehen, which tem- 
pers the bitterness of the feeling, " Now we part," 
with the sweetness of the thought, "We shall see 
each other again." Yes, let us ever cling to 
that phrase of blessed omen, and whether we 
loose hands on the salt verge of the Atlantic, 
or on the sightless beach of the solemn ocean 
of eternity, still whisper from soul to soul, Au 
revoir, Auf vnedersehen, " We shall meet again." 
Another specification, however, must be added 
to complete the description of the true spirit in 
which " farewell " should be spoken ; because, 
fortunately, there are many things from which 
we part, not in pensive regret, but with grate- 
ful exultation. We are separated, not alone 
from friends, privileges, joys, aids, darling scenes 
and hours, but likewise, sometimes, thank God! 
from enemies, hindrances, burdens, evil passions, 
sorrows, calamities. Thankfully recognizing the 
good deliverance, we should then go on our way 
with fresh courage, devoutly praising Heaven 
for the merciful riddance. Those united in 

16 
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spirit, but parted in space, may feel themselves 
still together in God, and sure to meet again in 
outward presence somewhere in the hospitable 
infinity. But for those profoundly separated 
within whil6 painfully conjoined without, one 
aspiring to the fellowship of God in the uni- 
versal love of truth and beauty, the other the vic- 
timizing victim of a vulgar mind and a selfish 
temper, what a benignant boon it is to be set 
free by a withdrawal from the corrosive atmos- 
phere of worry and the degrading stress of 
down-pull! Those fatally sundered in genius 
and purpose should be disentangled in society. 
Meanwhile, until that happy separation, the 
confessed presence of God, manifested in the 
principles of universal justice and kindness, 
alone can reconcile or neutralize the dismal and 
dreary frictions between them. 

Thus, partiug is not only a trial, but also a 
blessing. The sick man healed may say to his 
diseases, the liberated prisoner to his dungeon, 
the repentant and reformed man to his offcast 
vices, the furloughed soldier to the hardships 
of drill and barrack and the dreadful campaign. 
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the clerk or professional man on a vacation to 
his routine of drudgery, the rational thinker who 
has thought his way out of superstition and 
terror to the foolish and cruel opinions he has 
left behind, — all these, drawing a deep breath 
and straightening themselves up in a proud 
sense of their manhood under the great roof of 
the Father, should utter their " farewell *' to the 
weaknesses, the wrongs, and the hardships gone 
from them now, with exulting gratitude. They 
should cry, " Farewell, degrading bondage ! Fare- 
well, wretched perversities and vile lusts ! Fare- 
well, foolish thirst for the applause of the 
shallow and fickle crowd! Welcome the con- 
secrated heart, the emancipated mind, the dig- 
nified pursuit of truth and good, the worship 
of intrinsic excellence for its own sake alone!" 
Finally, let us remember — for the thought 
is most fit to round and close these meditations 
— that there shall be an end of farewells. Yes, 
a time is to come, by the appointment of the 
Father, a glorious time, when every wound shall 
be stanched, every mystery be explained, every 
separation cease in reconciling union, every la- 
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ment become a song, and every tear be dried in 
the bliss and splendor of heaven. "Farewell" 
is a word idiomatic to the vernacular of human- 
ity, but unknown in the speech of angels ; and 
when we join them, our joyous tongues too will 
forget to frame it. God will restore to the soul 
all it ever parted from that is worth regaining ; 
and the rest it will gladly commit to oblivion. 
Leaving the body, we shall soar from the dim 
confines of these mortal shores; and as a bird 
poised above the mists, amid the morning, scat- 
ters down the dews from its wings, so the soul's 
plumes in the sunlight of eternity will shake 
off all the tears and adieus it bears from this 
sad world. 

When we think how full of farewells human 
history has always been, how they have sent 
their moumfulness into every soul, making the 
undertone of every wind that blows moan with 
their forlorn accents; when we recollect how 
Adam and Eve, driven from Eden, and looking 
back in their guilt and woe at the cherubic 
sword of flame waving them off, felt in their 
hearts the germs of all the sorrows of the thou- 
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sands of generations to succeed, as they sighed 
humanity's first farewell; when we recall the 
foreboding adieu breathed by the patriarch at 
the departure of his young Benjamin, and the 
desolation of Eachel inconsolable for her chil- 
dren, and the pathos of the parting supper that 
signalized the close of Christ's lonely tragedy; 
and when we remember that unto this hour no 
moment has passed in which there have not 
died away thousands of sighs uttered over be- 
reaving disappointments and separations, — what 
a joy it is to anticipate the time when human- 
ity's last farewell shall have been said; when, 
in a celestial home and an immortal day, there 
will be no further occasion for the repetition of 
that plaintive word ! Prophetic aflfection and im- 
agination refuse to rest in any other conclusion. 

''To-morrow, when the masks shall fall 
That dizen Nature's carnival, 
The pure shall see by their own will, 
Which overflowing Love shaU fill, 
'T is not within the force of fate 
The fate-conjoined to separate." 



CHAPTEE VL 

OUR HUMAN NEED OF FAITH IN AN ALL- 
PERVASIVE AND OVERRULING GOD. 

/^^OD is consciously represented to each one 
^-^ of us exclusively by the thought which 
we have of him in our minds. It is claimed 
by their most authoritative writers — Augus- 
tine, Richard of Saint Victor, and John of the 
Cross — that with the saints this idea of God 
is exalted into -sight, and the sight deepened 
and intensified into touch; but neither the 
touch nor the sight can be external God can 
never be apprehended as an Object among other 
objects, because he is by eminence the infinite 
Subject, — the absolute ground and unity of all 
other subjects. He is revealed to us only in 
our intuitive experience of him ; not from with- 
out, but from within. And this experience va- 
ries through all the degrees of intelligence and 
afifection, — from the unspeakable degradation 
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of the lowest fetichism, or idolatry, to the inef- 
fable sublimity of the highest pantheism, or 
ecstasy. Our differences of mind, knowledge, 
culture, make it impossible for us to conceive 
of God alike. We have a right to ask of every 
one that he shall make his idea of God as worthy 
as he can ; that he shall purify it and exalt it 
to the greatest degree within his power. But 
if you cannot believe that God is a personality 
of the same pattern as yourself, thinking, feel- 
ing, willing as you do, representable by the 
imagination in a form like your own, still you 
are no atheist if you name as God the worthiest 
conception you can attain of the Eternal One 
implied as the First Cause of all phenomena, 
and bow before that in wondering obedience 
and trust. 

God, as absolute, transcends understanding, 
and is first given only to intuition. But as 
the aboriginal and everlasting postulate of all 
existence, no conscious intelligence can repu- 
diate him save in unmeaning words; because 
all intelligence rests on intuition, and intuition 
rests on being, and being itself rests on God. 
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No man is an atheist in the centre of bis soul, 
only at the surface of his critical judgment and 
on the tip of his flippant tongue. Every man 
acknowledges in his deepest moments, with un- 
defined awe and self-surrender, some dim concep- 
tion of the indefinable Beginning and End of all 
things, some overpowering impression from the 
infinite Mystery. And the inmost substance of 
the unperverted religious sentiment, the pure 
essence of faith in God, freed from the tech- 
nicalities of theology, is simply a filial spirit 
of wondering affection, reverence, and submis- 
sion before that infinite Unity of Power and 
Wisdom which embraces the universe and bears 
it forward with all its destinies. It is not ne- 
cessary for us to believe in an imagined God 
who is but a magnified man projected into un- 
known space. But we can never know true 
peace of mind, when once awakened to real 
thought, unless we believe that there is a fa- 
therly Power benignantly overruling all events, 
a providential Harmony to whose jurisdiction 
we may safely trust the disposal of our souls 
and the ultimate resolution of every discord. 
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This is the only sure basis of peace for every 
man. 

Allowing this flexible latitude of interpreta- 
tion for the word " Grod/' insisting, not on dog- 
matic definiteness of belief, but on a filial attitude 
of spirit, we maintain that an obedient and lov- 
ing faith in the Father is the pre-eminent and 
universal need of man. True, there are great 
numbers who live without it, seeming to have 
said in their hearts, "There is no God." Nev- 
ertheless, even they necessarily Tieed God, since 
all limited free being must have its ground in 
unlimited free Being. They cannot exist a mo- 
ment, they cannot lift a finger or draw a breath, 
without him. And could we but unveil and 
make them recognize the deep wants masked 
under the every-day experience of their own 
souls, we could force all men to confess that 
the one thing they need in this perplexing and 
evanescent state is faith in God. 

Can all this wonderful system, all this exqui- 
site adaptation of means to ends, move on thus 
harmoniously, day and night, summer and win- 
ter, without a Cause aud Overseer of almighty 
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intelligence? Trace back the chain of depend- 
ence link by link, and you must come at last, 
as the real source of energy and regularity, to 
the instant Will of the living God, upon the 
substance of whose attributes the dark founda- 
tions of our own being rest. He is here. His 
breath is in our nostrils. His inspiration gives 
us understanding. His everlasting arms are un- 
derneath us. He is the original life, light, force, 
law, and intelligence of the universe. All that 
we are or have or hope, we owe to him. With- 
out him, if there could be anything at all, it 
would be an unmeaning chaos; for he is the 
infinite order and significance. Without his sup- 
porting presence, we ourselves would instantly 
sink into nothing. Annihilate the world, and 
what would remain of man as a physical being ? 
Annihilate force, and what would be left of 
him as a spiritual being ? It is clear that noth- 
ing finite can exist independently, but only as 
a part of a boundless web of relations ; and that 
web of relativity cannot exist without something 
absolute behind it as its support, a continuous 
substance to give it its ground and points of 
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connection. If such be the case, — that we are 
all directly dependent on God at every point, 
— who would willingly be ignorant of it? If 
there is a fatherly Being, the Creator, from 
whom all our blessings flow, who would not 
desire to recognize and own him? 

Whether we confess our dependence or not, 
it is undeniable that we all have need of God 
to keep us in being, to prevent our becoming noth- 
ing. Let everything but ourselves vanish, and 
what would become of usf Destroy infinite 
Being, and finite beings would be non-existent. 
And how graciously this need of sustenance is 
supplied, before we ask it, and even when we 
do not ask it! From how many perils that 
we know of, and from how many more that 
we know not of, does the providence of God 
guard us every day ? Human life is a perpetual 
miracle. For its continuance, thousands of 
agencies must conspire to a single end, the re- 
moval of any one of which would cause it to 
cease; and we have not the least control over 
one in a hundred of them. Yet, year after year, 
we live ! Ought we not to be grateful for such 
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manifold favors as we thus every moment re- 
ceive from God ? Verily, our acknowledgments 
of dependence, our ascriptions of praise, should 
be new every morning and fresh every evening. 
If you owed life, daily bread, and every joy to 
the disinterested beneficence of a friend, would 
you wish to be ignorant of it? Would you 
willingly be thoughtless and ungrateful ? Such 
is your actual relation to God. This is so, 
whether we believe it or not. Our unbelief 
does not annihilate God ; it only annihilates our 
consciousness of him. He is all around us, 
supporting us in spite of our neglect of him. 
Think of it. Think of it at night upon your 
bed. Think of it by day amid your business. 
It will nourish your piety and establish many 
virtues in your character. 

There is another sense in which we need God, 
besides, as the mysterious base of our being and 
the constant preserver of our life. This need is 
unconscious, is supplied without effort on our 
part. As we draw every private breath from 
the public atmosphere, and but for this should 
gasp and die, so the Infinite One is the omni- 
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present condition of every finite existence. But 
there is also, in the depths of every soul which 
understands its own experience, a conscious 
yearning for the Father. Placed in the midst 
of these dead material works, the human soul, 
conscious, intelligent, restless, would pierce 
through the outward universe in search of him 
from whom it came, in whose image it feels 
itself made. Until this search is successful, it 
cannot find peace, only distraction. As the 
sea-shell, carried away inland, yet murmurs in 
echo to the native roar of its ocean home, so 
the soul still pines for the recognition of God, 
its origin and its end. Nature, being essen- 
tially unlike the soul, is no living companion 
for it; it is only a medium through which to 
behold the working attributes of God. Its si- 
lent solitudes sadden and oppress us till the 
dreadful ache of the heart cries out for the liv- 
ing Father. There is no sympathy for the self- 
conscious soul in the senseless realms of the 
material creation, considered by itself alone. 
The old hoary mountains, whose awful sublim- 
ity thrills us, are dead. The majestic ocean. 
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dread type of eternity, whose murmur lulls the 
sea-boy's slumber, and whose wrath engulfs 
navies, is dead. The multitudinous stars, whose 
hosts roll through the far deeps, recognize us 
not. All that we see moves at the impulse of 
a living Creator whose highest attributes are 
stamped upon the human soul; a Being who 
veils his glory with the elements, whose dwell- 
ing is in every point of space and in every 
mind of man. This Being is the universal God, 
the heavenly Father, who hears our prayers, 
and who gives us longings which we interpret 
as earnests of an endless fruition to come. The 
spirit within us traverses the broad universe in 
search of One like itself, only absolute, with 
whom it may commune along the limitless lines 
of faith and love. 

How often has the man with no faith in God 
to soothe the sobs that were breaking from the 
anguish of his desolate and yearning soul, — how 
often has he stood amid the cold mechanism 
of Nature and cried, in the agony of desertion 
and orphanage: "Eivers that roll by me, trees 
that wave your green tops over me, lambs that 
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crop your food on the hillside, birds that wing 
your way through the upper air with songs of 
joy that mock my lonely misery, oh, speak ! Say 
something to me ! Eeveal to me some tidings 
of what I know not, but fain would know. Tell 
me of the great Author of all. Is he a being 
who cares for me, whom I may trust and love ? 
Open, ye distant heavens, in answer to my wild 
desires ; and you, eternal stars, whose beauty 
and infinity awaken strange hopes in this breast, 
tell me, is there, beyond your azure haunts, a 
home for me with him of whom, in seeming 
dreams, I have had mysterious intimations?" 
At such times, to find the Father is the all- 
absorbing need. Then the soul wrestles and 
agonizes for the knowledge of a Being who is 
its Upholder, and who will guide its destiny 
to a happy issue. 

But not merely do our relations with the 
physical universe project our need of God into 
experience; it is still more sharply felt in en- 
countering the spiritual emergencies and work- 
ing out the moral problems of life. 

In our enjoyments, we find that we have need 
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of God, the Father. Who that has a human 
heart can be happy, and feel no throbs of nat- 
ural thankfulness? Even the dog licks the 
hand, and looks gratefully up into the face of 
his master. In a higher and stronger sense, 
man looks up to his beneficent Sovereign with 
a spontaneous impulse of praise for his good- 
ness. Every man who is perfectly developed 
and in the healthy possession of his faculties, 
experiences enjoyments untold in number, in- 
expressible in worth. To breathe the vital air 
in health, to feel his life in all his limbs, sends 
a thrill of pleasure through every vein. Behold, 
also, how pleasant a thing it is to see the light 
of the sun ! And with what a strange sense of 
grandeur and delight it fills him to walk abroad 
at night and contemplate the scene, when the 
moon and the stars are forth, overspreading 
the mountains, the rivers, and the vales with 
silver, lighting up the solemn dome, moving 
mysteriously onward in the awful stillness of 
their ancient pomp! Beauty, in innumera- 
ble hues and shapes, affords him a source of 
inexhaustible enjoyment. He feels ennobled 
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by the play of his own imagination that reaches 
up and down the universe from end to end, the 
consciousness of thoughts that wander through 
eternity at his bidding. Music laps him in 
elysium. Ten thousand common things stir 
sensations of gladness in his breast. And what 
tongue can tell the bliss he derives from his 
affections, in the circle of home and in the 
friendly walks of life? Truly, it is a great 
thing to be a man; and it is a good thing to 
live. 

He who can be conscious of these advantages, 
and feel no emotions of gratitude swelling within 
him and urging him to pour forth his heartfelt 
love, must be so sordid and hard as to be unfit 
to represent humanity. Every true man under 
such circumstances is filled with sentiments of 
thankfulness so strong as imperatively to de- 
mand an object and an expression. But to 
whom shall he give his thanks for all these 
blessings ? Not to his fellow-creatures ; for they 
did not bestow them ; they, like himself, receive 
and enjoy them. To whom shall he be grate- 
f ul ? Not to the general order of Nature, the 

17 
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resistless laws of things ; for unconscious agen- 
cies can neither deserve homage nor receive 
gratitude for any of the results they produce. 
To whom shall he be grateful ? By the unerr- 
ing instincts of his soul he is led to the most 
high God, the infinite counterpart of his own free 
soul, the living Father from whom cometh every 
good gift In his happiness, the natural lan- 
guage of a true man is a devout and joyous 
worship of (Jod. From the fulness of his heart 
he exclaims : " thou inscrutable Being, who 
fillest the confines of immensity, and art not 
very far from any one of us, thou hast deigned 
to be very kind to me from my youth up. Thou 
healest my diseases. Thou forgivest mine in- 
iquities. Thou preservest mine eyes from tears, 
and my soul from death. From the full rivers 
of delight that roll around thy throne, thou 
pourest streams of joy into my bosom. My 
cup runneth over. Behold now, my Father, 
I am grateful to thee. I devoutly praise thee. 
Thou dost not need anything from me, seeing 
that thou madest heaven and earth and all 
that is therein. Still, thou wilt bow thine ear 
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to my voice; thou wilt deign to notice the 
tribute of gratitude and love which I trem- 
blingly lay at thy footstool Let the words of 
my mouth and the meditations of my heart be 
acceptable in thy sight, Lord, my Strength 
and my Eedeemer ! " Surely there is no pre- 
tence; he is greatly to be pitied who thinks 
there is any fiction in this. It is the sponta- 
neous expression of the unperverted heart of 
man. It is the truthful overflow of the soul ; 
and where it is wanting, the soul is not /WZ. 

But there are other experiences and min- 
istries than those of natural scenery and of 
human joy. There are, familiar to us all, 
trials, toils, sufferings, tears, solitude, and death. 
These, too, but in sadder tones and with pro- 
founder meaning, proclaim the same great les- 
son, — our need of God, the Father. 

How old and trite is the remark that this 
life is a scene of prohation ! Whatever specu- 
lations we may entertain, we cannot help feel- 
ing that this is true. This world is a state 
of probation. Severe tests iare constantly ap- 
plied to us. We are tried every moment. We 
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are continually placed in emergencies that put 
this pressing question to us: Will you cleave 
to the right or will you choose the wrong? 
Will you love virtue or vice ? Very often, at 
such times, amid tempestuous temptations and 
inflammable passions, the conflict between the 
good and the evil within us is terrible, — the 
balance of principle sways uncertainly. What 
can be more evident than our intense need of 
faith in the intelligible moral meaning and re- 
sults of these probationary struggles, — that is 
to say, our need of faith in the overruling 
Father to support and guide us, and to give us 
the victory ? We can be sure to come oflf con- 
queror from the great battle for salvation only 
when we can say from the heart : " Thou, God, 
seest me. Lord, thou hast tried me and 
known me. Thou art by thine unerring laws 
every moment weighing me in the balances. 
Let me not be found wanting," Such a thought, 
constantly present with a man, is an unfailing 
protection and support. And who dares to feel 
that he has no need of it ? 

There are also toils — in addition to our moral 
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trials there are physical tasks — beneath which 
the millions of our race bend and sigh. The 
burden of labor — curse, it was called in the 
elder time — is on us all. Its great bond of 
necessity binds us. By the sweat of our brow 
we must earn our bread, in every sense, for the 
body and for the soul. Hour by hour, day after 
day, year in and year out, we must plod on 
the rounds of industry; and not always from 
impulse. We must work not so often nor so 
much on account of pleasure as on account of 
duty. Under these circumstances, what can 
inspire us with cheerfulness and give us a suffi- 
cient motive for the patient fulfilment of all 
our tasks, except faith in the spiritual issues of 
toil, — faith that it is the ordinance of a wise 
and good God, who oversees it and will reward 
its faithful performance? In our toils, Ihen, 
we have need of faith in God, a trustful ref- 
erence to his justice. How dreadfully this 
need is felt, though in many cases they know 
it not, the souls of indolent and unhappy thou- 
sands bear witness in their wants and sloth 
and woes, and the condition of the world tes- 
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tifies in shrieks of misery, in clamor for relief, 
and in the smoke and roar of its struggle. 
Let the great idea of God come down ou this 
anxious scene of rivalry and turmoil, and what 
calmness and strength it would diffuse over 
all! 

In suffering, likewise, we have special need 
of the Father. Some may not yet have found 
this out by any bitter experience of their own ; 
but let them not arrogantly trust to an im- 
munity which must be so precarious. Palsy 
seizes our limbs. The fire of fever courses 
through our veins. Blindness falls on our eyes. 
The world of sound becomes a blank. A dull 
sense of pain incapacitates us for action or en- 
joyment. Weakness prostrates us. Tortures 
tear and rack the frame. Our affections are 
lacerated and bleeding, and the cup of life is 
brimmed with anguish. Body and soul are 
heirs to pangs like these. When they attack 
us, — and how often they do ! in what unnum- 
bered places these experiences are terribly going 
on at this moment 1 — how loudly our heart 
and flesh then cry out for the living God ! 
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Writhing under such visitations, whence come 
consolation and support save from trust in the 
Father? If sufferings are intended for our 
good, the protective sentinels of our organiza- 
tion ; if God overrules them into blessings ; if 
they are the beneficent ministrations of One 
who chasteneth whom he loveth, and scourgeth 
every son that he receiveth, — we can cheerfully 
submit to them. But if they are not, why 
should we bear them ? If they have no meavr- 
ing, what motive is there for patiently endur- 
ing them ? It is a significant fact that, in 
ancient history, suicide, to escape suffering the 
ills of life, was very common. Zeno, at the 
age of ninety, fell and broke his thumb. Strik- 
ing the earth with his staff, he cried, "Why 
dost thou call me ? ** and went home and hanged 
himself. 

He who can sincerely say, " Father, if it be 
possible, let this cup pass from me: neverthe- 
less, not my will, but thine be done ; for I 
know thou wilt not capriciously grieve thy 
child, but wilt make this present afiliction min- 
ister to my eternal welfare," — he who believes 
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this is thereby enabled both to endure and to 
reap benefits from all his sufferings. In the 
strength of this faith, many a man has faced 
danger with serenity and borne the extremities 
of mortal agony without blenching. It has 
transfigured the pale face of many a sufferer 
with the glories of sainthood, turning the bed 
of sickness into a throne of triumph, and fill- 
ing the chamber of death with prophecies of 
heaven. But without this trust in the Father, 
— if pain be arbitrary and useless, or if it be 
the work of supernal hate, — who could submit 
to suffer its pangs? With only the prospect 
of then sinking into infinite emptiness, who 
could defy the flood, breast the flame, bear the 
long slow days and nights of disease and tor- 
ture without a murmur, as the hosts of re- 
nowned martyrs, and the greater hosts of silent 
ones, have done ? It is undeniable that in our 
sufferings we have need of the Father; and 
if at all other times we are so insensible as to 
remain unconscious of that need, then, at least, 
we are compelled to acknowledge it. On the 
bed of agony, the religious faith organized in 
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US, helow consciousness, often reveals itself in 
the instinctive prayer wrung out of the depths 
of our being, — God ! God ! This instinct 
of trust and appeal is planted in our very 
structure far deeper than any of our egotisms 
ever can reach ; and thence, in every moment 
of supreme experience, it lifts its oracular cry. 
Again, there is a feeling of insupportable 
loneliness which sometimes comes over us, — an 
inward melancholy without an outward cause, 
an aching sense of desertion, of friendless soli- 
tude, a mysterious yearning for a companionship 
and a sympathy which the world can neither 
give nor take away, — that with great force and 
clearness teaches us our need of God. In the 
midst of the overawing scenery of the material 
universe, we feel this lonely sinking of the heart, 
warning us that we are strangers on the earth, 
that our home is not here. Faith in the Father 
satisfies this longing vacancy, creates the uni- 
verse anew, fills it with living intelligence, moral 
purpose, sympathetic beauty, and pours immortal 
joy into the heart of him who through its visi- 
ble forms sees the manifestations of the Great 
Invisible. 
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How oppressive, how crushing, is this feeling 
of utter desertion in times of failure and disap- 
pointment, when hope has broken her promises 
and darkened into despair ; when friendship has 
betrayed us and passed by like a ship at sea; 
when the proud and the shallow spurn us with 
scorn, and those to whom we look up with af- 
fectionate reverence turn from us with contempt- 
uous neglect, and our throbbing sensibilities are 
sent back shrinking within themselves I Happy 
is he who in that dark hour can say, ''I am not 
alone, for the Father is with me !" who can make 
neglect, hatred, and insult bless him by driving 
him nearer to God; who can soothe his grief 
and dry his tears by going into his closet and 
shutting the door and saying, upon his bended 
knees : " Father, thou art a friend that cling- 
est closer than a brother. Though I be poor 
and ignorant, if I cherish a loving spirit, and 
walk uprightly before thee, thou wilt love me, 
and smile upon me, and bestow a crown upon 
me. 

Finally, we have need of the Father in the 
hour of death, — an hour sure to come to every 
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one, — the solemn turning-point between time 
and eternity, the termination of this narrow 
isthmus of a middle state. Its experience will 
be startlingly revelatory to those who have not 
in thought and faith fathomed its meaning be- 
forehand. Many a man who through life has 
revelled in sin with reckless and defiant pride 
has in that hour bowed low in helpless sur- 
render before the unseen God, Stand by a 
dying man on the brink of seeming annihila- 
tion, and gaze over its verge down the dread 
abyss. The instinctive shudder with which you 
shrink from the unfathomable fall will be 
enough to show how greatly you need to take 
hold of the hand of the Lord of Life. The blank 
destruction of our being is a concept from which 
imagination itself recoils with inexpressible and 
inextinguishable horror. And this is prophetic 
of a hidden destiny in reserve. Well will it be 
for each of us if, when we are laid low, and 
must bid farewell to all the pleasant things of 
earth, we can from the threshold of existence 
turn our glazing eyes to God, and say, " Though 
I walk through the valley of the shadow of 
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death, I will fear no evil; for thou art with 
me. 

Thus have we tried to bring out, from dim 
and vague experience into earnest consciousness, 
our great human need of the Father. We need 
him to preserve us in existence; to irradiate 
with his smile the otherwise dead features of 
Nature; to receive our gratitude in the day of 
unclouded joy; to give us the victory in our 
moral struggles; to strengthen us under our 
toils; to sustain and comfort us in suffering; 
to relieve that profound loneliness with which 
a stranger intermeddleth not; and to say to 
us from heaven, when we are dying, "Come 
up hither." 

Let us, then, seek after him until we find him, 
and in him the supply of all our wants, the 
very chiefest of which is some unassailable ref- 
uge from doubt and fear, some eternal rock of 
reliance on which our weary thoughts may re- 
pose. It is not, — let the dogmatists, who claim 
to know everything, say what they will, — it 
is not dogmatic definition of God, not clear ex- 
planation of everything, not ultimate explana- 
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tion of anything, that our religious nature craves 
or that our speculative intellect has a right to 
demand. The one thing needful is a spirit of 
filial self-surrender and trust before the Infinite 
Mind that orders alL God himself is, in truth, 
except so far as he reveals himself to the docile 
spirit, impenetrable mystery; we ourselves, in 
some respects, are inexplicable mysteries; and 
everything that exists, for the present at least, 
bafiles final analysis. But the affectionate spirit 
of faith will enable us to live and die in peace, 
despite the mystic bewilderment of the problems 
of being. Meanwhile, instead of crying, " Show 
us the Father, and it sufficeth us," let us edu- 
cate our souls to feel that now and here, and 
always and forever, we are filled and surrounded 
and enveloped with God, the everlasting Father, 
the omnipresent Spirit, the Universal of univer- 
sals whence every particular draws all it has. 
Let us rid ourselves of the shallow superstition 
that God reserves the knowledge of himself to 
be attained hereafter in some distant heaven. 
The whole creation is a symbolic spectacle which 
coheres only through the omnipresent unity of 
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its Author, and thus reveals him, — his public 
revelation in the collective expanse fronting and 
answering to his private revelation in the indi- 
' vidual spirit. 

'* The son, the moon, the stars, the seae, the hills, and the 

plains, — • 
Are not these, soul, the vision of him who reigns ? 
Is not the vision he, though he be not that which he seems ? 
Dreams are true while they last, and do we not live in dreams ? 
Earth, these solid stars, this weight of body and limb, — 
Are they not sign and symbol of thy division from him ? 
Dark is the world to thee? Thyself art the reason why. 
For is he not all but tliou who hast power to feel *' I am I ? " 
Glory about thee, without thee ; and thou fulfillest thy doom, 
Making him broken gleams and a stifled splendor and gloom. 
Speak thou to him ; for he hears, and spirit with Spirit can 

meet. 
Closer is he than breathing, and nearer than hands and feet. 
God is law, say the wise. O soul, then let us rejoice ; 
For if he thunder by law, the thunder is yet his voice. 
And the ear of man cannot hear, and the eye of man cannot 



see; 



But if we covXd see and hear, this vision, were it not He? '* 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE TKUE LESSONS OF GRIEF. 

nPHE blessed words of the apostle, " Ye shall 
-*• be sorrowful, but your sorrow shall be 
turned into joy," strike the same note which 
the Psalmist had struck, with such tender 
beauty, so many years before, when he said, 
" Sorrow may endure for a night, but joy Com- 
eth in the morning." This is true in a deeper 
sense than the language itself expresses ; for it 
is night while we grieve, and joy, wherever it 
comes, brings morning again. The changing of 
griefs into gladnesses by the lapse of time, by 
the influence of moral distance, by the working 
of imagination, is one of the divinest of those 
natural miracles which crowd the providential 
ordering of our life. When a great grief is first 
felt, it seems to bruise and crush us to the earth, 
or to pierce us like some barbed and jagged 
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thing which lacerates where it goes. But grad- 
ually, as days pass on, what a benignant trans- 
formation is wrought upon it! Faith throws 
the light of remote vistas around it ; experience 
weaves a thousand vital associations over it; 
the healing power of Nature turns its poison 
into balm; its dark, rough outlines soften into 
light and smoothness; the features of cruelty 
take on the lines and hues of mercy ; our wounds 
cease to throb and smart; and the horror that 
seemed to stun and tear us floats away in the 
free realm of the Spirit, transmuted into beauty 
and kindness, an ideal possession charged with 
purifying ministrations for us. The death of 
some dear one, which at first appeared almost 
to kill us too, changing him into a subject of 
inexpressible pain and regret, at length we find, 
under the influence of the two consoling ser- 
vants of God, time and ideality, has really 
blessed and enriched us, changing him into an 
object of unalterable aflfection and content, freed 
from every imperfection, safe from all exposures. 
From thinking of him with convulsive agony, 
in connection with bereavement and separation. 
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the shroud and the grave, we come slowly to' 
dwell on him with serene resignation and de- 
lightful recollection, as an imperishable treasure 
of the mind and heart, associated with all that 
is most pure and most permanent in being. No 
longer the victim of anguish and decay, but all 
scars obliterated, all sins atoned, all evils re- 
moved forever, he becomes a fixed inhabitant 
of the city of God, a prize located in heaven, 
incorruptible, undefiled, passing not away. This 
gradual alteration of loss into gain, of laceration 
into soothing, — this slow changing of calamity 
from a dark burden to crush, into a bright vision 
to lift, the soul, — is a process so common in 
human experience that we generally fail to ap- 
preciate its profound significance and its intrin- 
sic marvellousness. Bu,t without it who could 
bear to live ? If the first terrible shocks of loss 
and dismay, the overwhelming agony, the dis- 
mal sinking and aching of the heart, the helpless 
bewilderment, were to endure in their freshness, 
who could survive? God be thanked that it 
is not so; that little by little blessed changes 
, and reliefs come, the awful gloom of despond- 

18 
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encj breaks up, the stars of hope shine out^ 
the tempest of lament and self-upbraiding lulls 
down and faints on the ear like a distant hymn. 
God be praised that idealized sorrows, parting 
with their ugliness and pain, grow lovely and 
dispense pleasure, heightening the functions of 
life by their fruition. The land of memory is 
a heavenly kingdom, outspread in pensive light, 
full of peace and full of melody, saving as igno- 
rance clouds it, or rebellion disturbs it, or guilt 
introduces discord into it Beceding into that 
fadeless kingdom, there each sorrow sits trans- 
figured, eternally smiling on us, wooing us to 
purity and repose. Every mourner, when, in 
the fresh onset of his trial, he lies prostrate, all 
the waves and billows breaking over him, should 
remember this merciful appointment; it will 
keep him from despair, and strengthen him to 
endure and to wait. 

What a tragedy human life is ! The earth is 
damp with the weeping of humanity. The air 
is full of the farewells of the dying and the 
sobs of survivors, and the very sky seems a 
treasury of pain when we think of the woes 
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it has looked down on, and the prayers it has 
heard and not answered. the fragility of 
mortals, the precarious tenure of their privi- 
leges, the poor span of their achievements, the 
evanescent stay of their blessings ! Every hour 
thousands of promises are blighted, thousands 
of brilliant hopes expire in darkness; friends 
become enemies, lovers are separated never 
more to meet, families are broken into by 
crime, by disease, and by death. How pathetic 
it is to see our fellow-beings, all classes and 
conditions, tossed on this fearful sea of expos- 
ures, as in rapid succession they are smitten; 
how piteous it is to see them, wildly reaching 
out in every direction, with fond credulity or 
with eager alarm, for some rescue or support! 
Sometimes they succeed: a faithful protector 
guards them in his arms ; a trusted physician 
wards off the danger; a wise counsellor gives 
them saving guidance; a tender friend soothes 
and shields and blesses them. But more often 
they fail of help, and after a vain struggle, go 
down in the flood. 

Situated thus, as we are, in a world where 
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the blows of misfortune are constantly falling, 
the ravages of sorrow nowhere long absent, 
where every joy is momentarily exposed to 
blight, every tie subject to sudden rupture or 
slow decay, and there is no visible good but 
must soon terminate, — it becomes us all to be 
prepared to meet calamity in the best possible 
manner, to fortify ourselves at our weak points, 
know what to do when the tempest descends, 
learn how to make affliction bless us, draw 
profit from our losses, and from every bitter 
stroke of experience gain some contribution to 
that fulness of spiritual power and wisdom, 
that matured perfectness of character, for the 
gaining of which the whole of our life is in- 
tended. If we sincerely devote ourselves to 
this, thick and dark as the calamities of the 
world are, over them all we may hear a heav- 
enly voice proclaiming, " Ye shall be sorrowful, 
but your sorrow shall be turned into joy." 

But in order to reach this result we must 
retain reflective self-possession, with the power 
of directing our attention to things according 
to their importance. The deadliest foe to a tri- 
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umphant and progressive experience, to a whole- 
some and happy character, and to a rounded 
career of usefulness, is the allowing of one's 
self to be subjected by some great disappoint- 
ment to a monotonous habit of brooding over 
the one fixed theme. Unhappiness and dis- 
trust thus become chronic; vitality is drained 
away, hope disappears, and only weariness and 
decay remain. When freedom and change go, 
nothing delightsome or valuable is left. Many a 
loving and tenacious character has been so com- 
pletely devoted to a single object that when 
deprived of it, the isolated life has helplessly 
exhaled away, and a speedy death closed the 
scene. Such a tragedy will not happen to those 
who see that particular attachments should be 
but the tents in which we encamp at intervals 
on our everlasting march, and who keep their 
affections responsive not merely to one interest, 
but to all the varied claims of society, nature, 
use, and improvement Whatever cruel extrem- 
ity of fortune may befall us, we are meant to be 
its victorious assimilators, not its blind victims. 
Let us now try to perceive distinctly what 
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the great uses or improvements of grief are. 
They may be summed up under four chief 
specifications. 

The first ministry of grief is to nourish 
greater tenderness and catholicity in those who 
suffer its visitations. The experience of a heavy 
sorrow by any good man gives his sensibilities 
a deepening and expanding impulse. The spirit 
of sympathy, and of liberal thought, awakens 
to new energy. The springs of smitten affec- 
tion soften whatever they flow over, lend a 
sacred attraction to everything they touch. 
Mourners all belong to one great family: the 
fellowship of an experience shared in common, 
penetrating the holiest places of their being, 
draws them together, and strikes chords deeply 
in unison. The claims of the sad livery they 
wear, he who has himself suffered most will be 
keenest to recognize, and quickest to respond 
to. So far as all men are sufferers, they ought 
to feel for one another. The man of success, 
exempt from bitter trials, who has hardly 
known what it was to be disappointed and 
deserted, to turn to the wall in his loneliness 
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and weep, is apt to be careless of the feelings 
of his fellow-men. A sharp grief, laying his 
soul open to its depths, developing a clinging 
sense of loss and need, teaches him the value 
of sympathy; and if he have any nobleness of 
character, will make it a luxury, as it is a 
duty, for him to give to others what it would 
have been such a satisfaction to him to have 
received. Sorrow checks our recklessness, re- 
bukes our pride, makes us thoughtful and 
humble. It is its proper influence to foster a 
yearning dependence, a sensitive tenderness ut- 
terly disinclined to be severe on our neighbors, 
not harshly imposing our standard on them, but 
rather ready to overlook errors, pardon foibles, 
and tolerate differences, accepting each one for 
what he is, desirous of appreciating his worth, 
alleviating his distresses, and comforting him 
with brotherly love. When he rises from the 
first experience of some severe sorrow, one of 
the keenest feelings of a generous man is shame 
at not having more fully sympathized before 
with those who suffered the same sorrow. He 
had thought he adequately entered into their 
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feelings ; he now learns that nothing but a 
kindred baptism could make it possible; and 
he is mortified at the shallowness, coldness, 
and brevity of his previous sympathy. What 
a divine ministry this is which God has allotted 
to affliction, to soften and liberalize us, and 
make us forgive and help one another! 

But owing to the selfish stubbornness of 
men, this blessed office of sorrow sometimes 
undergoes a dire perversion. Their self-love, 
instead of being taught and subdued, is exas- 
perated by its wounds. Eebelliously reacting 
against the baffling barriers it meets, the char- 
acter is made hard, the spirit narrow and 
ferocious. They take their trials as injus- 
tice, instead of discipline. The more they are 
thwarted and pained, the more imperiously 
exacting and intolerant they grow. There was 
a man whose only child, a fine boy of ten years, 
whom he passionately loved, was suddenly 
taken away. Instead of making him a relig- 
ious man, softening and enlarging his heart, this 
loss soured and contracted his heart, and made 
him a cynic. The currents of good feeling in 
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him were driven back upon their sources, and 
turned into galL Envying the happy, detest- 
ing the wretched, harshly complaining of all 
things, without pity, without faith, repulsing 
every soothing influence, he savagely cursed his 
way through life. What a dreadful abuse of 
the true ofi&ce of affliction ! What a sad griev- 
ing away of the Comforter! 

The second great improvement of sorrow is 
to lead us to the remedy of the evil which 
caused it; that is, to teach us the necessity 
of a perfect submission to that will of God 
which breathes in the order of the creation. 
All grief and pain are results of some deviation 
from right and harmony, some opposition of 
individual will or condition to universal law, 
some setting up of personal desire against the 
constitution and course of things. Our suffer- 
ing will end in blessedness when we rectify the 
wrong in which it originated, reattune the dis- 
cord it indicates, subject our private wishes to 
the providential decrees, so that what we expe- 
rience is what we will, as it is what God wills. 
He makes the truest use of sorrow who is 
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brought by its means to achieve the inexhaust- 
ibie comfort of a mind thoroughly conformed 
to the divine government of the world. Then 
an unchangeable peace sets in far below every 
superficial confusion or turmoil. No longer 
chafing against his bonds, he serenely accepts 
.whatever happens, without distrust or murmur, 
sure that it will work out a perfect issue at 
last. This is the genuine cure for our wounds, 
— to see that the everlasting Unity of all is 
absolutely right and good, to know that there 
is an infinite Order which includes and over- 
rides all defects and misbalancings, absorbs all 
jars and frictions. The man who believes this 
never can despair, never be deprived of a deep 
peace and joy. Turning from every temporary 
trouble to the inclusive plan and design, rising 
from all seeming jangles of the parts to the 
contemplation of the supreme Spirit of the 
Whole, wherein alone every event has its mean- 
ing and justification, his petty pangs expire 
like sighs in the atmosphere, his personal 
schemes vanish like foam-beads in the ocean, 
and he is caught up into an all*sufficing and 
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indestructible fruition. However agonizing the 
afflictions that befall such a man, he will still 
look up and see all clear above, feel that he 
and all things are wrapped in the embrace of 
Infinite Benignity. His faith remains perfectly 
undisturbed. There is no rebellious motion in 
his thought or will. Only the deep, blind in- 
stincts rise up, wounded and aching, when he 
is stricken in the taking away of darling ob- 
jects. But the reaction of a serene intellect on 
the writhing affections causes them soon to sub- 
side again, soothed and healed ; while the reac- 
tion of a false faith, of a superstitious idea of 
lawless caprice or chance, aggravates the lacer- 
ated instincts. In our sorrows, the influence 
of a healthy faith is to assuage and content the 
injured instincts ; the influence of a morbid 
faith is to sharpen and prolong their tortures. 
"It is hard," said the wonderful voice to Saul, — 
" it is hard for thee to kick against the pricks/' 
Eesignation becomes easy when you place the 
thought of God between your grief and your- 
self. The voice of all affliction to those who 
experience it is, "Eesist, and you shall suffer; 
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submit, and you shall be at ease ! " Fate leads 
the obedient, but drags the rebellious. 

" The wind that beats the mountain, blows 
More softly round the open wold ; 
And gently comes the world to those 
That are cast in gentle mould." 

There is no emollient for sorrow like a sub- 
missive thought upon it; and grief is either 
the Minerva or the Medusa of the heart. It 
depends on us which of these it shall be. If 
we humbly and lovingly heed its teachings, it 
will present the face of a goddess, and shed 
wisdom, calmness, and beauty on our souls. 
If we arrogantly mutiny against its messages, 
it will wear a vengeful visage girt with snaky 
tresses, and petrify our choicest aflfections. 

Thirdly, we pass on to notice the greatest of 
the lessons of sorrow. It is the subdual of 
self-will, the outgrowing of the egotistical con- 
sciousness. We are not merely to submit to 
inevitable events, accept the Divine Will; but 
we are also to escape from self, outgrow every 
selfish exaction. The central mission of all the 
sufferings connected with personal griefs is to 
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teach us the wisdom and duty of self-detach- 
ment, the beauty and grandeur of freedom 
from ourselves. A sufl&ciently acute and ex- 
tended analysis will show that all the worst 
pangs we ever endure are derived directly or 
indirectly from some injury to our self-love, a 
disappointment of vanity, a rebuff of pride, a 
deprivation of resources, a depression of our 
sense of life. The way, then, to avoid or al- 
leviate these pangs is to abdicate self-will, es- 
cape from egotistic desires by an emancipated 
life in universal truth and good, neutralize un- 
due self-love by a disinterested penetration and 
adoption of objects and fruitions outside of our- 
selves, — the serene purposes and course of 
Providence, the eternal laws of things. It 
is strange, incredible, unless one has thought 
deeply and long on it, by what subtile methods 
and to what remote distances we project our- 
selves into foreign things, and then unconsciously 
recognizing the complicated reduplication of self 
there, suffer loss and pain in all the seeming 
ills that befall it. We need not say that 
this self-multiplication and self-fostering is sin. 
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On the contrary, it is the basis of virtue; it 
is the negative pole indispensable for the posi- 
tive action of virtue; it is the fundamental 
condition of sympathy. But the selfish ele^ 
ment that enters into it is generally excessive, 
and morbidly sensitive, and is the source of 
most of our sorrows. Parts of our souls are 
sympathetically planted in others, — a mother, a 
wife, a child, a friend. Then we see ourselves 
there, identify ourselves with those portions of 
us, love ourselves in them. When they die, 
they are not lost, but saved. They pass from 
the shifts and changes of time, beyond all risks 
and harms, to the placid eternity, the unruffled 
bosom of Spirit, where they are imperishably 
enshrined in God. It is we, the survivors, who 
really die, in being deprived of so much of our 
life and being. Our pangs arise from the sense 
of deprivation, vacancy, and chill. The secret 
of neutraUzing these pangs is the art of self- 
abnegation, avoiding all references to self. If 
instead of loving- ourselves in the outward ob- 
jects of our affection, we love those objects in 
ourselves, and all in God, we shall be compara- 
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tively safe and exempt from the most lacerating 
agonies known to mortals. When you are pros- 
trated in convulsive grief by the death of some 
dear one, you will find, if you examine, that it 
is not your love of him that is injured, but 
your love of yourself. Your affection for him 
remains serene and whole; your action toward 
him goes on in idea, in memory and hope, m- 
stead of in sense ; but he can no longer refiect 
you and respond to your wishes. When you 
think of him, of Nature, of God, or of the future, 
you are calm and resigned ; it is all welL But 
the moment you think of yourself in connec- 
tion with him, of how you miss him, of what 
you shall do without him, of how you wiU 
feel in a thousand emergencies hereafter where 
you will want him and long for him, then 
you are pierced with anguish. The greatest 
lesson grief would teach us, therefore, is not to 
be selfish, but to be disinterested; to go out 
of self and live in others, in Nature, in truth 
and good, in duty, in God. 

The chief victory of man is emancipation 
from himself; to destroy the haunting reflex- 
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idea of self, and respond with pure directness 
to objects. The egoist who demands that all 
things shall conform to his wishes, instead of 
willingly conforming his wishes to the great 
whole of things, suffers terribly when he goes 
forth out of his troubles and griefs into Nature, 
from her unsympathizing character. No matter 
what tragedy is going on in him, her rivers 
and hills and woods and stars hold their own 
moods and ways, untouched by his variations ; 
and he is profoundly humiliated and pained by 
the contrast. But the humble-minded and ten- 
der-hearted believer, who seeks to conform him- 
self in all unto the will of God, as he wanders 
out amid the charms of the universe, sympa- 
thizing with all, finds everything holy, soothing, 
and full of delight. In the face of the all- 
holding and impersonal sky, every selfish pas- 
sion expires, every selfish sorrow is laid to 
sleep. Turning from our watch-night lamp to 
the starlight of God, what coolness and healing 
descend on our fever ! As we leave the death- 
bed of our darling, and look up in our agony 
to the heaven, all mottled over with fleecy 
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clouds, backed with the soft imperturbable blue 
of eternity, how our poor sobbing breast is 
comforted ! 

Whoso ranges the thoughts of all nations and 
ages to interpret the tragedy of human life will 
come back and tell us that the divinest lesson 
of wisdom ever taught to man is the great les- 
son of grief, to outgrow the enslaving love of 
self, and thus become a freeman of God, making 
himself a mirror of all things, not strivmg to 
make all things mirrors of himself. This is to 
be, as every perfect man truly is, a miniature 
representative of God. God never looks for 
himself in anything, but sees all in himself. 

The fourth and final office of grief and be- 
reavement is to wean us from the visible, and 
initiate us into the invisible, world. At first 
we are all strangers on the earth, but little by 
little we grow acquainted with it ; and at length 
familiarity with it and pleasure in it, by innu- 
merable tender associations, make- us feel quite 
at home here. So at first we are thoughtless 
of the future state, as if we were to live here 
forever ; or afraid of it, as if every other place 

19 
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were evil; we do not recognize that we belong 
as much to the entire scheme of God as we do 
to this small part of it We are shrinking aliens 
from the enveloping Unknown of infinitude in 
which the material creation lies and physical 
life plays its part. But gradually the transla- 
tion thither of idolized treasures, trailing our 
torn heart-strings after them, the accumulation 
there of departed dreams and joys and plans 
and hopes, draw imagination that way and kin- 
dle its action, domesticate our souls there, make 
thought, faith, and feeling quite at home there 
too. Slowly we learn to feel our affiliation and 
heirship to the whole Everywhere as strongly 
as to the little fragment of it tangibly about us 
here. How populous and rich and sacred is 
the realm of the Unseen to one who has lived 
long and wisely in the Seen! What we lose 
in time, vanishing into eternity, makes that 
boundless mystery attractive to us. The saints 
and sages, th^ lovely and the good, of all ages 
and climes are there. There are our fathers and 
mothers, and our dear little children. Surely 
we cannot fear to go where these loving ex- 
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plorers have passed before us, and be joined 
with them in God. So much wisdom, sanctity, 
love, and hope transferred, draw us after them, 
and assure us of a blessed welcome and a fath- 
omless good when we shall arrive. 

Success, exultation, and pleasure, fortifying 
and attaching us to self, naturalize us on the 
earth. Disappointment, grief, loss, and pain, 
weaning us from self, detaching us from partial 
bonds, initiate us into the whole, naturalize us 
in the universal and invisible House of Many 
Mansions. It is a good while before we see — 
many never see — that our interest in the realm 
of spirit is far greater than it is in this world 
of tangible things; since in this we are but 
pitchers of nomad camps, only transient ten- 
ants, but in that we are everlasting owners of 
an everlasting estate. Once learn this lesson, 
and we are no longer afraid or reluctant to go. 
Death is then gracious and dear, a hallowed 
guide to our true home. At that absolving 
touch on their clay, we know that our beloved 
ones drop all limits, and go up into the free- 
dom of eternity and spirit, clasped evermore 
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in the bosom of God, part and parcel of the 
absolute Divine. Henceforth, if the earth be a 
little darker and more unstable under us, the 
Universe rolls above in clearer light, and woos 
us to a sweeter certainty. 

Such, then, are the lessons of sorrow. Let 
us learn them, and practise them. We shall 
all have occasion but too often ; and we can do 
nothing better. Cherish a deeper tenderness 
and catholicity. Seek an entire conformity of 
mind to the will of God, the Order of the Whole. 
Subdue the morbid extravagance of self-love. 
Learn to feel that here you have no abiding 
city, but that an endless home waits in heaven. 
How much better it is to practise these lessons 
when we are afflicted, than to abandon ourselves 
to the wild instincts of grief, and let anguish 
waste our lives! The most becoming tribute 
to the dead is not tears and groans, but a lov- 
ing submission and a profitable recollection. 
The noblest monument to a departed friend is 
the improved character of the survivor who 
mourns him. 
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No matter what man sufifers, he should always 
be victor. He can be victorious always by con- 
sciously centring himself in God and taking 
the will of God for his own, — even as he is 
unconsciously centred in the material universe 
and swayed by its gravitating law. There are 
comforting truths that stay with us even in the 
most dismal hours. Though all other friends 
fall away, we still have two left who can never 
prove faithless, — death and God. 

And now, finally, let us lift the theme to 
its loftiest scope by extending our thought from 
the narrowness of a mere individual interest to 
the full expansion of the race in whose trial 
and trouble every individual has his share. He 
must be of an ignoble strain who has no griefs 
needing consolation. The multitude and weight 
of our sorrows are proportioned to the tender- 
ness and magnanimity of our disposition; for 
we are immersed in a society which is full of 
discord and struggle and pain and mourning. 
The title of the divinest member our kind has 
known was "Man of sorrows and acquainted 
with grief.'* Let us be willing to bear our full 
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part in this sad but prophetic heritaga He 
who shares in the burdens of evil which his 
faults did not help to produce, tends thereby 
to redeem and remove them. In a spirit of 
personal abnegation and public sympathy, let 
us, therefore, enter into all human calamity, 
seeking to feel the miseries even of the meanest 
member of our race, if haply we may at last 
learn how to cure them. 

Carrying our experience of life in this -temper, 
and remembering that we are forever embos- 
omed at all points in the universal providence 
of God, we shall never be left to despair or be 
deprived of a hidden peace and joy too clear for 
denial and too mystic for expression. We shall 
feel sure that in the good time appointed all 
wrongs will be righted, and all fragmentary 
good be brought to its rounding unity, and the 
full glory and delight of heaven be on this old 
weary earth. The wail of misereres which now 
creeps along the floor of the world shall then 
change into paeans of grateful triumph swelling 
across its roof and filling the whole space be- 
tween with jubilation. 
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How long shall we wait the fulfilment of the 
vision? No matter how long, since infinite 
wisdom fixes the date, and it will come when 
the befitting hour strikes. Caught up into the 
spiritual world, in prophetic trance, — 

** One saint to another I heard say, * How long?' 
I listened ; but naught more I heard of that song. 
The shadows are gliding through city and plain; 
How long shall the night with its shadows remain ? 
How long ere shall shine through this glimmer of things 
The light of which prophet in prophecy sings, 
And the gates of that city be open whose sun 
No more to the west in its journey shall run ? '* 

This planet of ours, like every world in the 
universe, had its beginning, and will have its 
end. We must suppose the creative purpose 
for each world to be always present with that 
world in the omnipresent mind of God, and the 
progressive conversion of that ideal purpose into 
historic fact to be ever advancing toward com- 
pletion. The legitimate close, then, would seem 
to be a glorifying fruition, and not, as the popu- 
lar mythology fancies, a destructive doom. In 
place of the dismal dream that the career of life 
on our earth is to terminate with cold impover- 
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ishment and annihilation, it is infinitely more 
rational and beautiful to imagine it attaining at 
last the end toward which it was launched at 
first. The divine intention for it culminating, 
a cataclysm of bliss may strike the collective 
consciousness of our unified race with an en- 
veloping ecstasy through which all humanity 
shall be translated from its transient material 
abode here to its perfect fulfilment in the eter- 
nal spiritual order. 

Swedenborg says, "God will have all things 
come to ultimates." All that is hidden in the 
perfect glory of the archetypal world shall be 
brought to the light of creaturely consciousness 
in the material universe. This, we may well 
suppose, takes place successively in one plane- 
tary sphere after another. Coming in due time 
to our earth, the close of the human stay here 
will not be an inverted climax of retributive 
dissolution, but a universal acme of harmonious 
justification. In spiritual affairs unity, or dis- 
tinction without division, is the supreme law. 
No doubt mankind has its destiny as a generic 
whole, which is to be realized also in each in- 
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dividual whola The perfection of the universe 
is the realization of the whole in every part. 
The design of a perfect Creator must be perfect 
and must be perfectly fulfilled. Foresight of 
this yields consolation all through the way. 

And, surely, if those who have not such a 
foresight consider their failure to gain it the 
result of some fault of their own, that is a far 
more rational and becoming procedure than arro- 
gantly to attribute evil to God, or rashly to 
assume that the scheme of being is detective. 
An error in the part may be trivial, because 
transient; but the idea of a mistake in the 
whole is not to be entertained. And in what 
essentially concerns spirits there are no parts, 
only wholes. God is the absolute Whole of the 
relative wholes; and each relative whole is a 
whole of all the rest, by every one of whom is 
to be realized successively in the empirical order 
that vindication of the design of the universe 
which is eternally shown in the divine order. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE TRAGEDY OF THE SEA, AND ITS 

REMOVAL. 

nPHEEE are two oceans, vast, mysterious, 
•^ terrible, equally smiling with promises, 
equally frowning with tragedies, — the ocean of 
waters, and the ocean of existence. One is that 
great briny sepulchre of the globe which floats a 
thousand fleets around continents and islands, — 
now bearing vessels and crews happily into port 
with all their costly freight ; now snapping the 
hugest steamship asunder like a pipe-stem, and 
spilling its hundreds of passengers into the 
deadly breakers as pitilessly as if they were no 
more than so many grains of salt. The other is 
the great heaving plain of human passion and 
struggle, the sea of social toils and troubles and 
plans and dreams. This, too, as gayly as the 
other, allures its adventurers and wafts them 
on, as sternly threatens, and as relentlessly 
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swallows its victims. Of both these oceans, — 
the ocean of the world and the ocean of life, — 
what wrecks line the shores, what smiles play 
over the surface, what dismal tragedies lurk in 
the depths ! As these two seas heave and toss 
in sun or storm, who can foretell what blessings 
or what calamities their billows are destined to 
bring him ? 

Yet one supreme truth there is which should 
calm and regulate our thoughts whenever we 
think of these oceans, either in their sport or 
their wrath ; and that is, that they do not act of 
themselves or for themselves. No tide of either 
ever heaves except in answer to the attraction 
of something beyond itself. To both of them 
a law is given and a bound is set. God directs 
every wave, and overrules every catastrophe in 
the beneficent inclusions of his infinite provi- 
dence. In all the schemes carried to success 
over either sea, in all the ruin and destruction, 
agony and death, wrought by their forces, the 
will of God is done. Discordant, dark, fearful, 
as any given event may seem, it is in the order 
of the creation, embraced within the omnij)o- 
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tent decree of the Maker and Buler of all; 
otherwise it could not have happened. And 
behind the curtain there must be some expla- 
nation which will make all clear. Just behind 
the thin film of mortality, where in an instant it 
will flash into recognition, as we must believe, 
there waits an experience for which the agonized 
victims who pass in flame or flood to their free- 
dom will rejoice to have died even as they did. 

If man be an immortal, conscious entity, vio- 
lent death is no more a mystery than the pain 
felt when the hand is accidentally thrust in the 
fire; it is but one lesson in the endless edu- 
cation of the soul. And if the conscious im- 
mortality of the soul be not true, then there is 
some other and better solution of the problem 
in the mind of the Creator, for whose appear- 
ance we must be content to wait. Come what 
will, the decrees of God are forever carried out ; 
otherwise he is not God. And it is the last 
profanation of impiety to doubt that the decrees 
of God are good. This is the one truth alone 
which can strengthen and comfort us as we 
confront the twofold ocean whose lords and 
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whose toys we alternately are. Both here and 
there, seem as it may, the will of God is done ; 
and the eternal will of God must eternally be 
good. 

*' Backward and forward, under the moon, 
Swings the tide in its oldtime way. 
Never too late and never too soon, 
And evening and momii^ make the day. 



«< 



Backward and forward, over the sands. 
And over the rocks, to fall and flow ; 

And this wave has touched a dead man*s hands, 
And that one has seen a face we know. 



"They have sped one good ship on her way. 
And huried another froDi love and light ; 
But here as they sink at our feet to-day. 
Ah, who shall distinguish their voices aright? 

'* For their separate bui-dens of hope and fear 
Are blended now in the selfsame tone ; 
And only this song of the w^aves I hear, — 
* Forever and ever his will is done I ' 

" Backward and forward, to and fro. 
Swings our life in its weary way, 
Now at its ebb, and now at its flow, 
And evening and morning make the day. 

"Sorrow and comfort, peace and strife, 
Pain and rejoicing, its moments know ; 
How from the discords of such a life 
Shall the clear music of heaven flow ? 
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** Yet to the ear of God it swells. 

And to the blessed around the throne, 

Sweeter than the chime of Sabbath bellS| — 

' Forever and ever his will is done 1 ' " 

In all ages, from the beginning of our race 
on earth, the sea has been a barrier, a trial, a 
foe, an appalling mystery, to man. It has said 
to his enterprises of building and tilling, when 
they reached its briny lips, "Thus far, and no 
farther. You may subdue the earth, put the 
marks of your triumph on mountain and for- 
est; but I laugh your puny power to scorn; 
with a throb of passion I break your ships like 
bubbles on my bosom, and swallow your forms 
in my depths like pebbles." And so from the 
earliest time man has been afraid of the abyss 
of waters, wondered at its elusive horizon, and 
pausing on its edge, with longings to pierce be- 
yond its glittering waves to the orient cradle 
of the sun and the western bath of the stars, 
baffled and chafing, has paced to and fro, de- 
voutly wishing that " there was no more sea." 

An experience like this must have been pre- 
eminently felt by the apostle when he wrote 
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that symbolic Book of Eevelation, in which is 
found the mystic promise of the removal of the 
sea. For he had fled from persecution to the 
little island of Patmos, where, with eager impa- 
tience, he was awaiting the reappearance of 
Christ to expel the heathen from authority, 
avenge his saints, and call home the scattered 
exiles of the cross to the beloved city, the glo- 
rified Jerusalem. His body hemmed in by the 
petty circle of his prison-island, his soul ex- 
panding over the earth in prophetic surmises, 
his heart almost bursting with the ardor of its 
hopes, as he strolled along the beach, listened 
to the dull welter of the deep, or gazed across 
the pitiless expanse of glittering wastes which 
shut out all beyond, — how natural it was that 
he should take it as an emblem of the limita- 
tions that try the spirit on earth; and that 
then, as in anticipating faith he leaped over 
every barrier into the freedom of eternity, he 
should exclaim, " And there was no more sea ! " 

So let us now, each in his own Patmos-isle 
of life, comfort ourselves by thinking what we 
shall escape and what we shall win when we 
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overpass the bounds of sense and arrive at our 
endless home in the bosom of Grod, whether the 
destined scene of fulfilment be this world in a 
future age, or some other world. Segarding 
the sea as symbolic of the great trials of our 
earthly existence, which shall cease either when 
we emerge from the confines of flesh into the 
mental emancipation of immensity, or when the 
co-operative development and civilization of our 
race are perfected on the earth, let us consider 
what tidings of solace and joy are yielded in 
the promised removal of tTie sea. 

First, there shall be no more perplexity. All 
the problems of evil, disappointments, mistakes, 
sorrows, whose severity distresses, whose intri- 
cacy thwarts and baffles us now, shall receive 
clear explanation when we reach the height of 
immortality, and from that heavenly point of 
view survey the whole prospect of experience 
with all its windings and obscurities. When 
we stand on the shore and look out far over 
the billowy wilderness surging in the tempest 
or sparkling in the sunbeams; as we gaze on 
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that meeting-place of mystery and loveliness, 
the horizon-line, now melting away in fading 
haze and soft blue, now lying on the verge of 
vision like a hoop of opal ; as we think of the 
islands, peaks of a sunken continent, the strange 
currents that follow their channels in incessant 
chase around the globe, the fathomless caverns 
that yawn below, the worlds of life that creep 
or swim there, the marine flowers and forests 
that bloom and undulate in the sightless deeps 
and the watery wind, — what throngs of ques- 
tions press into our minds and clamor for re- 
plies we are unable to gain ! So is it with us 
in regard to the vast realm of our life. That 
also is an ocean teeming with mysteries that 
transcend our present powers. Many an event 
befalls us so inexplicable in its cause and pur- 
port that, as we pause before it in pain, vainly 
struggling to read the riddle clear, nothing can 
impart so deep a satisfaction as that which 
thrills us in the sacred promise, "What ye 
know not now, ye shall know hereafter." 

Life is an abyss of marvels, a gulf of unsolved 
problems. We but dip into its thin edges a 

20 
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little here and there, with our nets and drags, 
and now and then some bolder spirit goes down 
in a diving-bell, and perhaps brings back se- 
crets. But the Great Unknown itself mean- 
while stretches away, in alluring and sombre 
mass, millions of cubic miles, uncut by any of 
our keels, unsounded by mortal plummet. It 
is a relief, it is an unspeakable joy, to trust in 
a glorious epoch to come, when our inquiries 
shall be answered, when we shall know even as 
we are known, and " there shall be no more sea." 
He who has endowed us with the intelligence 
and curiosity to ask questions, in that very fact 
deposits his pledge that answers shall finally 
be obtained; otherwise he were our mocker! 

In the second place, when we exchange the 
present earth for heaven, our painful experience 
of separation shall end, and an everlasting union 
of the heart and its treasures be consummated. 
Almost the first feeling we derive from contem- 
plating the sea is a recognition of its sundering 
power. How it separated continent from con- 
tinent for thousands of years! How its mo- 
notonous leagues, its fruitless reaches of bitter 
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wave, the matchless terrors of its strength and 
wrath, stm divide country from country, isle 
from isle, friend from friend I What cries from 
breaking hearts, what groans from agonized 
minds, what sighs from the depths of an un- 
speakable longing and an infinite affection have 
not invalids dying in foreign climes, patriots 
exiled from all they loved, breathed in prayers 
and tears as they strained their eyes from the 
desolate strand of their banishment, over the 
mocking waves, toward the dear scenes of home 
and the beloved ones yearning to their embrace ! 
Ah, how the fainting pulse must leap ere it 
goes out, with the divine faith that after death 
"there shall be no more sea," but every sepa- 
ration close in blissful union forever! 

But, thirdly, the sea is as obvious and pow- 
erful a type of restlessness as it is of mystery 
and of separation. In endless race rush and 
return its currents and counter-currents. In 
perpetual ebb and flow, tide after tide, its moon- 
drawn floods mount and subside. In ceaseless 
mobility its fenceless expanse now twinkles and 
whispers to the breeze, now heaves its swollen 
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bosom to the hurricane's wooing, or shatters 
its dark bulk in foam and thunder, on reef 
and strand. Smiling or frowning, still forever 
heaves the sea, image of toil that has no respite, 
of guilt that cannot sleep, of sorrow that will 
not forget, of hope and will that must not forego 
their tension. Alas, how accurate an emblem 
of much of our life is this murmurous and 
ever-fluctuating flood ! Many a poor seamstress 
pUes her needle, many a mechanic wields his 
tools, many a farmer follows his hard routine of 
labor, with as monotonous a perseverance of ap- 
plication as that with which the tidal ripple, 
advancing and receding, laps the rocks and the 
sands. Neither can our thoughts refrain from 
weary searches after truth, wounding struggles 
with falsehood, adventurous excursions into un- 
conquered regions of knowledge, perilous attacks 
on the castles of sophistry, darkness, and fate. 
Spent and disheartened, they sink down, snatch 
a few moments of slumber, then return to the 
tasks that can never be finished. Our passions, 
too, cannot be at ease. They pursue their ob- 
jects; they are made wretched by failure, or 
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nauseated with success and surfeit ; they battle 
with multitudes of temptations ; they are goaded 
by sleepless anxiety or stung by remorse; they 
bleed with bereavement, or sink in despair; 
they pant with exhaustion, or are convulsed 
with overcharged excitement. The heart is a 
mighty deep, as long as this life endures, cast- 
ing up mire and dirt, or pearls and flowers, con- 
tinually; and it cannot, cannot rest. I saw 
one who was dying from a long-continued dis- 
ease of the heart, a violent palpitation which 
allowed no sleep but shook the vital functions 
into disorder and anguish. As she lay, nearly 
worn out, all her cry was, over and over, in 
tones so piteously expressive of a perfect fatigue 
that they penetrated every sympathy, "I am 
tired, tired, tired I" " thou poor one," I could 
not help saying, "soon shalt thou be at rest. 
The toilsome tide shall not roll over thee; the 
waves of pain shall stop heaving, and thou 
shalt be at rest." 

Bemember, therefore, all ye who are tossed in 
this world's restlessness till every fibre of your 
frames is saturated with weariness, — remember, 
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as a thought of consolation and cheer, that soon 
you shall repose in heaven, lapped from head to 
foot in peace, for there " there is no more sea/' 

Finally, in the promised removal of the sea 
we have assurance of the destined abolition of 
death, the swallowing up of death in immor- 
tality. I believe the time will come when men, 
instead of doubtfully surmising a future life, 
will know, it and see it. Hundreds of other 
wonderful discoveries, once deemed impossible, 
one after another have come to light. In due 
time this too will come. One can hardly look 
on the ocean, recall its history, or recognize its 
capricious and aWful power, without instantly 
thinking of death. Since men first rigged their 
oared or sailing crafts and launched upon the 
main, so many ships have sunk with their un- 
willing crews, so many corpses of sailors and 
passengers have been lowered overboard, that 
almost it may with truth be said that every 
ocean-cliff stands as an uninscribed tombstone, 
and every billow breaks above a forgotten skele- 
ton. Yes, the «ea is an emblem of death ; for 
down on its coral beds, far below the reaching 
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of any storm that lashes its surface, what mul- 
titudes lie in their last repose! "It is," as 
Henry Giles has eloquently said, "the sublim- 
est of sepulchres; though its tenants slumber 
without a monument. All other graveyards, 
in all lands, show some symbol of distinction 
between the great and the small, the rich and 
the poor. But in that ocean-cemetery the king 
and the clown, the prince and the peasant, are 
alike. The same billow rolls over them all. 
The same requiem by the minstrelsy of wind 
and wave is sung to their honor. Over their 
remains the same storm drifts and the same 
sun shines. And there, undistinguished, the 
weak and the powerful, the plumed and the 
squalid, will slumber until the deep gives up 
its treasures and * there is no more sea.' " 

The strongest instincts of our hearts, the 
grandest prophecies of philosophy, assure us that 
this earth and its contents are not our all. They 
foretell a better life never to be overtaken by 
death. They speak of a brighter and completer 
world without the dark, restless, dividing, and 
fatal ocean. If it be not so, why are we per- 
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mitted to see the stars, the resplendent infinitude 
of worlds twinkling their hospitable invitations 
to us forever and ever ? Does God take us out 
under the starry cope of immensity, direct our 
vision to the endless landscapes of being, and 
say, "All this is my home, and you are my 
children ; but after a momentary glimpse of the 
sublime spectacle I shall doom you to the 
everlasting darkness of annihilation ?" It is im- 
possible to credit so cruel a piece of mockery. 
Surely the Father does not taunt us with the 
ofifer of a good he never means to bestow. 

There must, then, be a continuative and re- 
adjusting future for us. Who, in a fit appre- 
ciation of the present experience of humanity, 
can question it? Who can recall the self-sac- 
rificing and baffled affections, the passionate 
farewells, the years of tortured memory and 
faithful loneliness, endured by human hearts ; 
who can gaze on such a sight as that displayed, 
when, hour after hour, all night, the minute- 
gun had boomed, and as the rising sun looked 
over the scene strewn with the tragic spoils of 
the wreck, there lay among them, washed on 
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the beach, a mother, with a babe carefully 
wrapped in a mantle and so closely clasped in 
her arms that neither tempest nor death could 
snatch it away, — who can face such things as 
these and not cry in victorious belief, "0 hu- 
man soul, keeping thyself through all mortal 
fortunes vainly true, surely thou hast another 
lot 1 Surely there is a home where thou shalt 
rest at last, and be happy, and forget forever 
the lamentable moaning of the sea!" 

Columbus, it is said, walking on the strand at 
Genoa, musing on his theory of another conti- 
nent behind the untraversed flood murmuring 
at his feet, saw some fragments of wood bear- 
ing an unusual look, which the long westerly 
winds had blown ashore. Carefully examining 
them, he determined that they were specimens 
of a singular vegetation, such as grew in no 
part of the then known globe. These provi- 
dential witnesses confirmed his belief in the 
existence of an undiscovered hemisphere in the 
west. So we roam, musing, on this familiar 
shore of time, after some unwonted gale of 
experience, and such strange waifs are tossed 
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from the deeps of our being upon the strand of 
consciousness, such mysterious intuitions, bear- 
ing no kindred to sense or decay, that we know 
they are not native products of earth, but must 
be growths of a celestial world, messages wafted 
within mortal reach from a heavenly kingdom 
which our souls shall yet strike, when, in death, 
weighing anchor and spreading sail, they cut 
their way into the inviting and trackless im- 
known. So, then, while our frail vessels of 
flesh are heaved on this worldly flood, exposed 
to cruel blasts and foes; while the billows of 
perplexity, separation, restlessness, and dissolu- 
tion dash their salt spray in our faces, and we 
are sorely distressed and weary, — let us com- 
fort ourselves with that sublime thought, that 
divine prophecy, the final removal of the sea ! 

By this apocalyptic promise we are to under- 
stand, of course, not the literal absorption and 
disappearance of that weltering wilderness of 
waters which washes the continental contours 
of the globe, but the obliteration of the limits, 
the pains, the dangers, and evils symbolized by 
its hostile and destructive power. As an obstruo- 
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tive barrier it is already virtually annihilated. 
Its repelling terrors, its trackless mysteries, its im- 
passable spaces, have been familiarized, charted, 
almost reduced to nothing by our science and 
art, our steamships, rules of navigation, beacons, 
fog-horns, and telegraphic cables. So it will be 
in the future with the yet remaining sorrows 
and calamities it inflicts. The tragedies of the 
ocean of the world, and the tragedies of the 
ocean of life, — conflagrations, collisions, ship- 
wrecks, in all their forms, disappointments, 
treacheries, lacerations of affection, untimely 
deaths, — these evils are not fatally inherent 
forever in the system of things, but are remov- 
able consequences of human sins and faults. 
They are results of incompetency, carelessness, 
cruelty, selfish rivalry, haste, and greed. When 
the wicked antagonisms of society are outgrown 
in universal co-operation; when civilization is 
completed by the advance of the arts and sci- 
ences to their uttermost estate, and humanity 
is perfected by the absolute prevalence of a pure 
morality and religion of truth and love, so that 
each individual is a centre of consciousness for 
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the whole race, and the whole race assumes by 
its organized web of sympathies to defend and 
nourish each individual, and no invidious dis- 
tinction is recognized of creed or nationality, 
— then indeed, in the profoundest sense of the 
words, there will be no more sea. Knowledge, 
patience, and carefulness will avert the shock- 
ing calamities that now wait on our headlong 
speed. Plenty, harmony, and peace will pre- 
vent the diseases that now drive us wild, and 
shatter us in premature decay. All mankind, 
thinking and breathing in unison, will be an 
attuned organ for the inspiration of God, and 
will command in full vision the whole sum of 
truths connected with its destiny, — shadows dis- 
pelled, doubts removed, history from the begin- 
ning to the end laid bare, death itself altered 
from an opaque and awful problem to a trans- 
parent and painless change of form and shifting 
of scene. 

Such, perhaps, was the anticipation of the 
inspired apostle for that far age of the future 
when the drama of humanity shall be fulfilled, 
and this world become a part of heaven. 
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It is a conception of wonderful beauty and 
sublimity ; and we must believe that God holds 
in reserve for us either this or something supe- 
rior. Shall we, dare we, think ourselves able 
to imagine a scheme better and grander than 
the reality decreed by the infinite God? That 
would involve the ineffable conceit and irrev- 
erence of the implication that we are fitter than 
He to occupy the universal throne ! If his ways 
are not as our ways, nor his thoughts as our 
thoughts, certainly they must be more glorious, 
not less. 

Therefore let the individual, if himself des- 
tined to pass behind the veil before the divine 
consummation for his race arrives, feel assured 
that it will come, and that all, whether here or 
elsewhere, shall have a share 'in it; for there 
is but one family of God on earth and in heaven. 
Meanwhile let him rejoice in his foresight of 
it, and when mortal trials press on him, find 
comfort in the certainty of a swift rescue for 
himself in a serene refuge where he shall rest 
while the Whole moves toward the foreseen 
design. 



CHAPTEE IX. 

THE GROUNDS FOR A CHEERFUL TRUST ESI THE 
PERFECTION OF DIVINE PROVIDENCE. 

nPHE central conviction of religious faith, 
-*• reasserted by the best minds of every 
age, is that God does all things well. In other 
words, the whole scheme of being is founded 
and conducted on principles of perfect wisdom 
and benignity. Knowledge, trust, and inno- 
cence, harmonizing their subjects with this 
conclusion, can live in peace, no matter what 
befalls ; but ignorance, superstition, and guilt, 
unable to perceive the asserted truth of the 
infinite goodness of God, or to explain the ap- 
parent contradictions to it presented in their 
experience, must be victims of doubt and alarm. 
Wherever they look, they behold threatening 
hands uplifted as in act to strike. Day and 
night they are engirt by the shadows of fear. 
Frightful phantoms flit to and fro. Turn where 
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they will, the gorgon eye of evil is glaring at 
them. If on the right hand is seen the radiant 
form of love, on the left hate scowls with its 
iron brows. If at one moment they are at- 
tracted by loveliness or delighted by joy, at 
another they shrink in sudden terror; for, like 
the skeletons concealed by fruit and flowers at 
Egyptian banquets, beneath the garb of beauty 
lurks the serpent of danger, and from behind 
the smile of pleasure peers the ghastly visage of 
pain. Disturbed by deep misgivings, they ask, 
"Whence this discord, screeching in the midst 
of melody, this ugliness marring the perfection 
of beauty ? Wherefore this fearful mystery of 
death, that makes our Hfe one long shudder? 
For what cause this tragedy of sufifering that 
blasts the happiness of earth? If there be a 
Creator whose attributes are infinite perfections, 
why are these blots permitted to deform his 
works ? Why are these woes allowed to torment 
his children ? " Then, looking up to heaven, they 
exclaim with imploring tones, " Oh, is there a 
God ? Is there a good Being, from whose love 
the creation lias sprung, and who throughout 
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the whole tangled maze of finite experience 
doeth all thmgs well?" 

But no distinct and coherent reply seems to 
be given to their inquiry by the God they in- 
voke. For lol at one time the dark-rolling 
clouds are his frowns, the lightnings flame his 
vengeance, the awful thunder articulates his 
wrath; and the whirlwind that tears up the 
forest, the earthquake that engulfs cities, the 
plague that breathes death upon men, are hi$ 
doings. Then, at another time, the broad sun- 
shine is his smile ; the flowers are tokens of his 
love; and all enjoyable things are his sweet 
gifts. 

Driven by these contradictory appearances, 
men either come to fancy that God is change- 
able and passionate like themselves, — now, in 
his pleasure, complacently scattering blessings 
on his favorites, now, full of wrath, hurling 
curses on those he dislikes; or else that there 
are two Gods, — a good one and an evil one, 
— warring with each other in the hostile seg- 
ments of Nature and of Providence. Thus they 
are led to rear two altars with opposite charao- 
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teristics. One is wreathed with garlands woven 
from all that is most fair and pleasant; and 
they crowd around it with grateful hymns, 
praising the kind Father who blesses them so 
bountifully. The other is hung with symbols 
of slaughter and trophies of war, and is drip- 
ping with blood. In storm and darkness shud- 
dering multitudes crouch around it with vie- 
tims offered to appease the angry Deity. 

Such is the natural condition of men en- 
slaved by ignorance and superstition, and in 
their guilty discord unable, or in their exacting 
pride unwilling, to surrender to the auspicious 
promises of a faith resting on grounds superior 
to the teachings of the mere senses. Such at 
one time, probably, was the universal state of 
mankind. 

How C£ui one who finds himself in this un- 
fortunate condition of disbelief or of uncer- 
tainty and fear, extricate himself and calm his 
perturbed spirit with a ruling conviction of the 
divine benignity of the great scheme in which 
he stands ? That is the question. He must, in 
order to reach this most desirable result, first 

21 
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turn away from the external phenomena which 
wear this hostile aspect, and penetrate to a 
clearer acquaintance with the intuitions of his 
own deepest faculties, by pacifying, harmonizing, 
and illuminating his interior spiritual nature 
through virtue, prayer, reflection, and aspira- 
tion ; and then, in the light of the principles 
thus obtained within, from a thoroughly devel- 
oped and harmonized soul, make a fresh study 
of the facts of the world without, to see what 
conclusions they really legitimate, and so decide 
whether there truly is any supernal caprice and 
warfare there, or whether such a view is not 
an error arising from an incompetent interpre- 
tation of what is seen. 

He will by this method learn that the two 
opposite sets of phenomena which appear to 
establish contradictory inferences as to their 
origin and purport, are reconciled by a pro- 
founder penetration of reason dispelling the 
sophistry of mere sense. He will see that the 
superficial appearances of confusion and evil 
which surround him are but delusions spring- 
ing from inadequacy of insight and compre- 
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hension; and therefore that they cast no real 
discredit on the suhlime declaration that the 
Supreme Being doeth all things well Is it not 
easy to conceive that things may appear to a 
superficial and imperfect vision to be discordant 
and evil, while an adequate vision clearly sees 
that they are accordant and good? To sense, 
the sun appears to move around the earth, but 
reason comes to know that the truth is the 
reverse of this. 

A man, in himself, is for the time a firm 
and fixed reality; but the reflection of him in 
a mirror is only a passing and empty form, 
easily distorted out of all correct proportions. 
Well, everything that is visible to our senses is 
but a revelation projected from what is invisi- 
ble, — the flitting shadow of an infinite sub- 
stance and light. It is impossible in any way 
to account for the natural order of things with- 
out presupposing a supernatural order of things 
from which it emerges and on which it depends, 
of whose fixed reality it is an evanescent re- 
flection. Every image in a mirror implies an 
original out of it. The material universe of 
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phenomena is but the outennost manifestation 
of the intrinsic universe of being. Now, we 
know very well that reflections and shadows 
are often far from being correct representations 
of the realities they picture. That which in 
itself is beautiful and harmonious is frequently 
shown as ugly and discordant, by distorting 
blemishes in the mirror or defects in the me- 
dium. A landscape as varied and lovely as 
a rainbow appears as one dead green if you 
look at it through a pair of green goggles. 
Ignorance, superstition, a temper of arrogant 
egotism, are goggles utterly disqualifying for 
perception of the pure truth. A man abso- 
lutely perfect in himself, we believe, would find 
perfection everywhere; one wholly discordant 
and bad in himself would find all things incon- 
gruous and evil. 

No one can see the whole of being, save as a 
complete and eternal harmony; and this har- 
mony is likewise recognized in every part just 
in proportion to the harmonized competency of 
the faculties of the observer. Were there not 
lawsf of action and reaction, influence and equi- 
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librium, regulating everything alike in matter 
and mind with an absolute infallibility of oper- 
ation, the beautiful method and system which 
we undeniably see pervading the universe could 
not be maintained a moment, but all things 
would tumble and welter in a boundless chaos. 
Since there is everywhere an undivided con- 
tinuity of substances and forces, — an unbroken 
sequence of events, — it follows by every ne- 
cessity of logic that no phenomenon, no being, 
no experience, can stand alone in solitary inde- 
pendence, but that every effect is perfectly re- 
lated to its cause, and all the parts unite in a 
supreme whole. Everything, then, viewed in 
its connection with the entire system of being, 
is perfectly fit and right, and could not be 
changed without throwing all into confusion. 
Our narrow vision, taking cognizance only of 
an infinitesimal portion of the facts, subjects 
us to the innumerable deceptions of ignorance 
and false appearance. The wUl of God, omni- 
present at every point and clasping the whole 
from eternity to eternity, is the key which un- 
locks every cipher and interprets to our faith 
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the evolution of destiny as an infinite drama 
of love, constantly turning wisdom into use atid 
crowning power with bliss. Evil itself is but 
a condition for greater good, as darkness is the 
ground of light, and as every contrast gives the 
vital edge to its opposite. If sourness were not, 
sweetness could not be. Evil is a condition for 
freedom. 

To the fallacious or imperfect vision nothing 
can appear as it really is. Every bias or limit 
in the gazer vitiates his perception and distorts 
the object seen. What proportioned perception 
can the eye of a snake or of a mosquito gain 
of an immense and complicated landscape of 
fields and cities ? As little worthy a percep- 
tion can we think to grasp, with our petty, 
sensuous faculties, of the illimitable landscape 
of human experience, fortune, and fate. But 
believing in an infinite God, if our characters 
are what they should be, it will be easy for us 
to trust that in his sight righteousness is tri- 
umphant over all, and that blessedness is irre- 
sistibly streaming toward every creature. The 
universe boundless, the conscious family immor- 
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tal, the present life but a dot and tick in 
immensity, the omnipresent possibilities of good 
inexhaustible, — what folly for man to despair 
or complain ! The only attitude becoming him 
is that of adoration in perfect trust. God is 
God ; God is on his throne ; therefore justice 
must be done ! 

Every discovery of truth or fresh insight into 
the universal order goes to prove that there is 
no such thing in the creation of God as designed 
evil. The creation of free beings must involve 
the possibility of their going astray; but the 
Creator is responsible only for the possibility 
of their wrong-doing ; for its actuality they are 
themselves alone responsible. It is the insur- 
rection of their wills against his. But as their 
wills are relative while his is absolute, every 
wrong is included in a greater right and over- 
ruled by it, as all evanescences are swallowed 
up in one eternity. Evil is hut the friction in 
the working mechanism of existence, No inventor 
of a machine designs the friction. It is an in- 
cidental concomitant Friction is a result of 
motion as related to the law of cohesion. But 
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without motion all would be death, and without 
cohesion all would go to pieces. Therefore while 
friction in its limited place is apparent as an 
evil, to a larger view it is clearly contained in 
an incomparably greater integral good which 
could not be without involving it. 

In a relative and temporary aspect evil often 
seems to be a positive thing in itself, an inde- 
pendent entity. But this is a sheer delusion 
arising from our ignorance. Evil in its full 
extent is simply a negation of good, a limita- 
tion of being. If there are to be finite beings, 
limitation is a necessity; and so the experi- 
ence of evil results. But it is all embraced in 
good. Discordance has its laws as much as 
harmony has. There is a logic of chance and a 
mathematics of accident. The calculus of prob- 
abilities, which plays so great a part in modern 
science, proves that the rules of order pervade 
and govern even confusion itself. Every ap- 
pearance of designed disorder or evil is an illu- 
sion arising from the relative position of the 
spectator at his partial point of view, — an illu- 
sion which disappears as soon as he attains a 
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point of view from the thought of the integrat- 
ing whole. And if ever the time comes, as it 
surely will, when the revelations of the knowl- 
edge of God shall fill the earth as the waters 
cover the deep, when that time arrives, on every 
object shall be written, God always has done 
all things well ! every sound shall echo. He still 
doeth all things well! and every intelligent 
creature shall cry. He forever will do all things 
well! In the mean time, therefore, it is the 
highest wisdom and duty of every one to hold, 
in spite of all the perplexing appearances he 
may see to the contrary, that the whole crea- 
tion is a perfect harmony, everything self-justi- 
fying when properly understood in its relations. 
Let us notice a few examples in illustration 
and confirmation of this faith. We will begin 
with the most conspicuous of all possible in- 
stances, the original outspread of the creation 
itself. How did this occur? Not simply as a 
complicated evolution from a homogeneous ocean 
of fire-mist; for this, having neither freedom 
nor intelligence, never could break its monoto- 
nous homogeneity. To design the ends and 
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means which evolution displays, there must 
have been an intelligent Self-Activity which 
could distinguish identity and identify distinc- 
tion, and give outward expression to its thoughts. 
Given, as start, a homogeneous nebula, and noth- 
ing else ever can be deduced. A purposive 
principle postulated as First Cause, speculative 
insight can derive all that is. Yea, " the heav- 
ens declare the glory of God ; " that is, " the fir- 
mament showeth his handiwork.'* For in the 
beginning he created the heavens and the earth. 
Withholding himself, he breathed forth his pur- 
poses. He hung the round globe in the air, 
lifted the hills, spread the sea, filled the water 
with fishes, and the atmosphere with birds. He 
stretched the dome of heaven, and crowded it 
with the multitudinous throngs of worlds. When 
the stupendous fabric stood complete, the morn- 
ing stars sang together and all the hosts of his 
sons shouted for joy. Then the great Architect, 
looking down, saw that it was very good. He 
had done all things well. That is to say, in 
other words, and with a deeper penetration, 
there is an infinite Thinker, and the creation 
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is the expression of his thought There is a 
boundless and immortal Speaker, and all beings 
and appearances are his words. He speaks, and 
it is done ; he commands, and it stands fast. 

The human mind has never conceived any 
other origin for the universe so rational, so beau- 
tiful, so sublime, as this. It is in exact keeping 
with all that we know of ourselves as creators 
in our finite sphere. Therefore, since our reason 
and action are an humble image of those of God, 
we are bound to accept it as an expression of 
the truth. We are bound to cling to it with 
wondering worship until we are able to imagine 
a different theory which is more clear, harmo- 
nious, and adequate; and that will never be 
until the creature supersedes the Creator, and 
man becomes not only his own author, but also 
the author of infinitude with all its contents ! 

The history of astronomy affords proof in 
abundance that if at any time the works of 
God seem to be evil or confused, it is simply 
because we do not understand them. In every 
instance, just so far as we see the truth, we are 
forced to acknowledge that the Power which 
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through the far realms of space wheels the plan- 
ets around their centres and causes the suns to 
stand along the sky and hlaze like beacons, is 
equalled by the Wisdom which has adapted 
each thing to every other thing in perfect har- 
mony, setting them over against one another 
with such exact interdependence that the de- 
struction of a single grain of dust would unhinge 
the universe and bring chaos back; and that 
this wisdom is equalled by the Love which 
clothes the lily more handsomely than Solomon 
in his royal robes, feeds the young lions and 
ravens when they cry, suffers not a sparrow to 
fall to the ground unnoticed, and sends its rain 
impartially on the just and the unjust. 

Men used to shudder with horror as they 
looked on a meteor portentously trailing its 
lurid train athwart the sky; for they viewed 
it as a special messenger of the Divine dis- 
pleasure, or else as a lawless thing carrying 
ruin and dismay through the creation. Their 
ignorance and superstition saw something that 
was not there, — looked themselves into what 
they saw. Within the limits of our system 
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swims a swarm of meteors of various kinds 
numbered by thousands ; and yet we are as 
undisturbed as if they were so many bubbles. 
For we see that they are governed through the 
same perfect laws which govern the planets. 
We know that they are controlled by that uni- 
versal Order, that beneficent Will, which has 
decreed day and night, seed-time and harvest. 
We believe that He has done all things well. 

In the olden time, ere men understood the 
real conformation and motion of the heavens, 
they imagined the solar system to be such an 
awkward and unwieldy mass of circulations 
of sun, moon, and planets in circles whose 
centres were carried around in other circles, 
and these yet again in others, — cycle on epi- 
cycle, orb on orb, — that it demanded frequent 
interpositions on the part of Deity to prevent 
the concussion of different spheres and keep the 
whole structure from falling into ruin. The 
absurdity of so cumbrous a mechanism slowly 
became evident. Little by little the simplicity 
of the truth was discovered, until finally Co- 
pernicus dethroned Ptolemy. And now, far 
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through yonder dome, away through the meas- 
ureless fields of space, firmament beyond firma- 
ment, the telescope reveals groups of worlds on 
groups of worlds, perfectly obeymg their unerr- 
ing laws, — 

** In mystic dance not withont song resounding 
His praise who oat of darkness called up light." 

There they are, by day and night, seen and 
unseen, from their golden urns pouring through 
the boundless void streams of light and life 
and joy. 

" What though no real Toice nor sound 
Amidst their radiant orbs be found ! 
In reason's ear they all rejoice 
And utter forth a glorious voice. 
Forever singing as they shine, 
* The hand that made us is divine ! ' " 

The manifold wonderfulness and perfection of 
the work of God are equally to be seen in the 
great and in the small. The littlest things are 
as full of infinite mystery as the hugest. We 
have just looked at the upper deep where the 
Creator rolls the fearful mass of worlds along. 
Now, iu contrast, take an acorn and behold its 
manifestation of the same attributes. It is a 
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little thing; you can crush it between your 
thumb and finger. Yet what a strange and 
mighty germ is in it ! Bury it in the soil, and 
let the seasons roll over it, and lo, how it shoots 
and spreads ! By the mysterious chemistry of 
air, earth, sunshine, and rain, it assimilates for- 
eign materials to itself, constrains them into its 
specific type, and grows great. Far under- 
ground it twists its gnarled roots together like 
nerves. The sap, its vital blood, circulates 
through its veins from the darkling tendrils 
below to the glistening leaves above. The birds 
find a home in its branches. The cattle rejoice 
in its shade. It lifts up its enormous arms and 
welcomes to its sturdy breast the thunderbolt 
and the storm ; and when a hundred years 
have gone, it is the oak, the brave and puissant 
oak: — 

"And not a prince in all that prond old world 
Beyond the sea ere wore his crown one half 
So loftily as he wears the coronal 
Of green leaves with which God's hand has graced him! " 

Yes, whether we gaze at the majestic sun, or 
examine the structure of one of those insects 
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ten thousand of which inhabit a drop of water 
and have ample room and verge, — whether we 
regard beast or bird, the plain pebble, the 
painted flower, or the pine in whose top the 
century-living crow has grown old and died, — 
all alike reveal the workings of unbounded 
power and the contrivances of an endless cun- 
ning; in the operations of all is to be traced 
a spirit of pervasive beauty and harmony, and 
the results of all leave, in the last analysis, 
unalloyed good. Every creature that exists, un- 
encroached on by other creatures, — from the 
fly that sings out its little life in the sunshuie 
of an hour, up to the archangel who veils his 
radiant brows and prostrates himself at the foot- 
stool of God, — bears witness that its Maker 
has done all things well. When men do all 
things in their sphere well, as the Creator does 
all in his, their perceptions will be unperverted 
truth, their experiences unalloyed blessedness. 
Meanwhile let them not presume to charge him 
with that which is the consequence of their 
own faults alone. 

It is a familiar fact that f lom decaying mat- 
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ter, from processes of combustion, from the 
breathing of all living creatures, and in various 
other ways, great quantities of carbonic acid 
gas, which is a deadly poison, are generated and 
thrown into the air. If this remained there, the 
human race would soon perish. What therefore 
shall be done? Behold how God has provided 
for the exigency. All trees, shrubs, and plants 
drink in this poisonous element from the at- 
mosphere as their vital food, and, in place of 
it, exhale oxygen gas, which is absolutely ne- 
cessary to sustain the life of man, beast, bird, 
and insect. Thus each imparts as life to the 
other what would be death to itself. And the 
mystic balance, without noise or variation, stead- 
ily rises and falls; while the silent process 
seems ever to be saying more loudly than speech. 
He hath done all things well ! The universe is 
a unity, and there is no evil in it regarded as 
a whole, but only in its self-willed and discord- 
ant parts; and its mission there is to make 
these attune themselves with the Spirit of the 
Whole. 
Did you ever look on a little child, that mar- 

22 
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vellous work of God, before sin has sullied his 
loveliness or the corruptions of earth contami- 
nated his purity? Truth is written on his 
young brow. How guileless he is, and how 
winsome are his ways ! That lisping tongue never 
has told a lie; those infant lips never have 
smiled deceit ; those feeble feet never have been 
swift in the path of evil; that dimpled hand 
never has been lifted to oppress. And men 
whose hearts have grown hard in the wicked 
ways of the world weep as they remember the 
early days when divine goodness, embodied in 
a human form, watched over their pillow with 
sleepless love, and guarded them with a moth- 
er's prayers. How confidingly the little child 
looks up in his father's face, and with what a 
beseeching artlessness he pleads for a smile! 
How fondly he twines his arms around his moth- 
er's neck ! How sweetly he sleeps on her bosom ! 
He is so helpless and so innocent, that, gazing 
on him, our souls are filled with yearnings of 
unutterable tenderness, and we involuntarily 
kneel and thank the Giver of his life, who hath 
done all things well. 
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And then, more amazing yet, to one who ap- 
preciates the awful possibilities wrapped up in 
him, what a piece of work is a full-grown and 
perfected man, — created in the express image 
of God, — spiritual companion of the angels, 
adorned with glory and honor, and crowned 
with the royalty of immortal thought! How 
fearfully and wonderfully he is made ! A nee- 
dle's point might lay him in his grave ; and yet 
the exquisite machinery works ceaselessly and 
with never a jar for threescore years and ten. 
A single touch upon his heart would freeze its 
ruddy tide and stop its pulsations forever; a 
single misstep might shatter him in pieces ; yet 
he escapes all, and lives to a good old age. An 
astounding microcosm, or world in miniature, 
"how noble is he in reason! How infinite in 
faculties! In form and moving, how express 
and admirable! In action how like an angel! 
In apprehension how like a god!" 

The very perfection of power, wisdom, and 
love seems visibly blended in the adaptations 
between man and the world. Behold how true 
this is! He is in his nature a ruler; and the 
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earth is his, to dress it and to keep it; the 
waves are proud to bear him on their bosom; 
the winds make haste to waft their lord from 
pole to pole; and he lays his hand on the red 
mane of his messenger, the lightning. He is 
created for activity, but grows weary, needs the 
alternation of labor and repose; and when he 
is tired, love draws the curtains of the night 
around him while he sleeps; and when he is 
refreshed, love brings back the day. He has 
intellect to understand ; and the creation is filled 
with truths for him to find out and arrange. 
He has imagination to conceive; and all time 
and space are crowded with materials for him 
to work upon by analysis and combination. He 
has eyes to see; and over him rolls the pomp 
of dawn and sunset, the endless beauty of cloud 
and rainbow; around him are spread the fair 
phenomena of lake and river, mountain and 
meadow; before him sweeps the pageantry of 
the seasons, and far through the universe moves 
the solemn march of constellations. He has 
ears to hear; and hill, dale, and thicket ring 
with the concerts of the birds; in the cathe- 
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dral of nature the old woods are an organ on 
which the storm-spirit plays, and the ocean 
sends up its tremendous bass to mingle with 
the shrill soprano of the winds. Finally, he 
has a heart to feel ; and by his side are father, 
mother, brother, sister, friend and lover, wife 
and child. Oh, if he but knew his own advan- 
tages, if he but appreciated the truth of his 
situation, wherever in this wide world there 
was a man, there would be a knee bent in ado- 
ration to God, and a tongue uplifted in confes- 
sion that he hath done all things well! 

In refutation of the foregoing examples it 
may be objected that as great an array might 
easily be adduced of opposite instances, — dis- 
cord, blight, failure, sickness, vice, misery, and 
desolation. It is most true ; such examples do 
abound. But the triumphant ans\«er to the 
sceptical argument drawn thence is this, — they 
are not the ends designed, but the friction on 
the way. They are not the working of God, 
who is perfect in all he does. They are the 
working of the imperfections and sins of his 
creatures, and are the sharp stimulants to bring 
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them to their duty. Such gigantic and consoli- 
dated efforts as have been put forth by man- 
kind in war, through hate, to destroy one 
another, if put forth in co-operative love, to 
bless and perfect, would ere now have made 
our redeemed and imified race a collective in- 
carnation of God on earth, endowed with om- 
niscience and omnipotence so far as relates to 
their guardianship from want and woe and the 
perfecting of their harmonious destiny. Until 
they do this, they must not complain of their 
sufferings nor seek impiously to throw their 
own responsibility for doing so many things 
badly, on Him who does everything well. Evil 
is not the work of the perfect Creator, but 
results, as an incident of evolution, from the 
imperfect wills of his perfecting creatures. We 
must lea^ to bear the consequences patiently 
until we can remove the causes by doing our 
individual and collective duty. When all hu- 
manity guards and insures every man, and 
every man consecrates himself to the service 
of all humanity, there will be no more evil 
on earth than there is in heaven. Heaven will 
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then have annexed the earth to its spreading 
empire. This should be our consolation now. 

To the workers in this life below, each one 
intent at his own task, filling in his particular 
part on the underside of the vast web of events, 
there may not be vouchsafed the least glimpse 
of the wonderful pattern above, to whose work- 
ing out every thread and stitch contributes its 
share, and whose consummate beauty stands re- 
vealed at last to all eyes when the completed 
fabric is taken off the loom and displayed in 
its unity. Looking at the carpet of human life 
in this world from the wrong side, we see only 
the loose ends and blurred hues in a confused 
mass of details ; but seen from heaven, out- 
spread in the light of the Designer's drawing, 
every fragment of warp and woof is perceived 
intelligently moving, under the stress of conver- 
gent purposes, into the foreordained pattern of 
loveliness. 

Or again, and still better, look into a kaleido- 
scope through the wrong end, and you can dis- 
cern no more than a wretched little medley of 
bits of broken glass and painted gewgaws. But 
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reverse the instrument, and look now! The 
repulsive chaos of contemptible bawbles is trans- 
formed into an exquisite little world of perfect 
geometrical forms arrayed in fairy colors; and 
at successive turns, however prolonged the ex- 
periment, it still changes its arrangement into 
some more surprising picture, without once re- 
peating a figure or ever losing its precision of 
ordered beauty. Ah, is it not so with us men 
in our contemplation of human life ? God sees 
each thing from the universal focus whence all 
things are regulated into perfect harmony. But 
the rebellious and discordant unbeliever looks 
from the egoistic and disenchanting end, whence 
everything is seen ugly and painful in its iso- 
lation. How happy we shall be when we learn 
to gaze from the other end, and settle down in 
loving contemplation of the blessed sights un- 
folded from the disinterested point of view 
whence God gazes in imperturbable calm! 

All positive knowledge tends to prove that 
pure beneficence pervades the works of God, 
whose sole motive in creation is to impart his 
love to others for their enjoyment of it and his 
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own reflex blessedness and glory. Every appear- 
ance counter to this we may be sure results from 
ignorance on our part; and certainly we can 
have no right to reason from our ignorance to 
draw conclusions contrary to everything which it 
is the highest interest of humanity to believe. 

How long it took the world to find out that 
God works in Nature for purely wise and be- 
nevolent ends alone, all evils being but disguised 
and subordinated means thereto I How slowly 
and laboriously it was discerned that there was 
no frown in the dark cloud, no anger in the 
red lightning, no wrath in the thunder or earth- 
quake and volcano, no hate in the pestilence, 
no malice in the whirlwind or the meteor 1 
But at last it came to light ; and now scarcely 
any intelligent man can be found doubting it. 
That the same consolatory fact holds good in 
all the active Providence of God, throughout the 
various events of life, as in the physical phe- 
nomena of Nature, it may require still longer 
to establish in the general conviction of the 
world ; but it will be done. Individuals have 
already seen it to be true, and by and by our 
whole race will perceive it. 
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For the experience of the exceptionally great 
and good foreshadows the general experience. 
A wise man is an incarnate prophecy. What 
he now knows the whole world will sometime 
know. And nothing is more sure than that 
the profoundest and most inspired members of 
our race always have taught us to believe that 
there is an infinite Being, the Maker and Ruler 
of all, whose plans are as perfect as his power is 
resistless. The goal will justify the journey. 

And so we are led to the satisfactory conclu- 
sion with which we began, that the whole im- 
mense universe is one indivisible scheme of 
order, pervaded by laws of perfect intelligence 
and love, which are indeed but the masked 
presence of the Creator himself forever weav- 
ing the products of his affection into the pat- 
terns he has designed. Whatever looks to us 
like disorder or failure, anywhere in the great 
system of life and Providence, springs, we may 
be sure, from no intrinsic imperfection or wrong, 
but from some ignorant or presumptuous fault in 
us, who regard it with eyes that pervert its mean- 
ing and are unable to comprehend its beauty. 
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*' All Nature is but art unknown to thee ; 
All chance, direction which thou canst not see ; 
All discord, hanuony not understood ; 
All partial evil, universal good 1 " 

God does all things well. Let us imitate 
him. When our race learn to do this, living 
together in freedom according to reason, res- 
cued from vice and its discordant consequences, 
they will no longer be tempted to complain. A 
new earth and a new heaven will be unveiled 
beneath their feet and above their heads; and, 
the present state experienced with satisfaction, 
they will pass with unquestioning trust into 
what awaits them elsewhere. As we were 
brought unknowingly into this world, so we 
may emerge from the present into a higher 
state. Of the former birth we had no hint 
whatever; yet here we are: of the latter we 
have many prophecies. Others prepared the 
first for us. Each spirit by its own activity 
must gain the knowledge of the second. If 
God is, and is God, whatever ought to be will 
be. Reason, affection, and conscience declare^ 
with one voice, what is lest ought to be. 



CHAPTER X. 

THE CONSOLATORY AND TRUE INTERPRETA- 
TION OF THE ORIGIN, OFFICE, AND MEAN- 
ING OF DEATH. 



nPHE need of consolation experienced by the 
-*" human race in this world is presented to 
them in its most constant and intense form by 
that portentous fact of mortality which casts 
its chronic shadow all over the landscape of life. 
Death is instinctively regarded, and always has 
been, as the most formidable embodiment of 
evil known on earth. Popularly described in 
every age and nation as the king of terrors, the 
concentrated essence and sum of the ills the 
living have to suflFer, if the genuine explanation 
of its source and its significance can be shown 
to remove from the appalling phenomenon the 
discord and horror historically joined with it, 
and to reveal in it not only a necessary func- 
tion, but also a benignant purpose and a divine 
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harmony, — this will be a step greater than any 
other toward a complete justificxation of the 
scheme of our existence and experience. Such 
is the work we are now to undertake. Nor 
shall we find it a difficult task; for, point by 
point, as we analyze the image and study the 
idea of death in the light of truth, they are 
depolarized of their frightfulness, and seen si- 
multaneously growing fair in aspect and auspi- 
cious in intent. 

Under the combined operation of interest and 
fear, death has become to the fancy of mankind 
something which neither God nor Nature ever 
made. Pretended magicians, medicine-men, 
priests, poetB, and rhetoricians, animated by sel- 
fish designs, or driven by untutored instincts, or 
spontaneously plying the tools of their trades, 
have by incessant strokes of fiction overlaid the 
simple fact of mortal dissolution with unreal 
features which disguise the truth past recogni- 
tion in a teeming growth of mythology. It is 
a law that the imagination brings forth its sym- 
bolic products with a copiousness proportioned 
to the energy of the stiniulus applied to it; and 
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nothing is more exciting, both to curiosity and 
alarm, than the mysterious phenomena con- 
nected with death. The spiritual teachers and 
rulers of their fellow-men, furthermore, suf- 
fer a constant temptation to add every sort 
of imaginative exaggeration to the actual data 
of experience, in order to make their words 
work more powerfully on the hungry under- 
standing and sensibility of their hearers. Thus 
at every period of history, associated with the 
fact and idea of death there has grown up a 
monstrous hobgoblin of superstition tricked out 
with all the contrivances of a fancy sometimes 
wilfully bent on producing the strongest im- 
pression, sometimes rioting in unpurposed po- 
etic creativeness. 

The Hebrews portrayed Samael, the angel of 
death, covered with eyes, armed with a sword, 
striding through the world on his fatal errands ; 
and when the soul of the dying man saw him 
it fled from the body in terror. The Greeks 
depicted Death and Sleep as twins, one black 
and one white, borne in the arms of the moth- 
erly Night. They also sometimes represented 
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Death as a winged youth, with a pensive brow 
and an inverted torch, a butterfly at his feet. 
The Eomans described Death as a feminine 
figure in a dark robe, with black pinions and 
ravenous teeth, hovering in all places, and sud- 
denly darting on her prey. The Northmen 
conceived of death as a vast, obscure presence, 
enveloped in a mysterious cloud, sweeping on 
its victims and hiding them in its impenetrable 
folds. They likewise speak of the Valkyrs, the 
battle-maids of Odin, who were commissioned 
to bear the spirits of valiant warriors to Val- 
halla. In the Apocalypse, Death is set forth 
as an imperial shape, riding on a pale horse, 
and followed by the impersonate underworld. 
Throughout Europe, in the long mediaeval pe- 
riod, a common representation of Death was as 
a fowler spreading his net and setting his snares. 
A still more popular image of him was that of 
a dancing skeleton, who presented himself at the 
most unexpected times to every class and con- 
dition of men, from the beggar and the clown 
to the pope and the emperor, and irresistibly 
dragged off the shrinking partner he had chosen. 
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The most repellently suggestive and the most 
widely dififused representation of death is as 
a skeleton brandishing a dart, although this 
involves the following curious incongruity. 
Through death the body of the dead man be- 
coming a skeleton, the imagination of the living 
man sophistically turns back and pictures death 
itself as a skeleton. That which has been de- 
posited as the visible trophy of a conquest is 
identified with the invisible conqueror. The 
sign left behind by an event is regarded as the 
cause of that event. 

All these personifications, and innumerable 
other similar ones, — fearful, pathetic, beautiful, 
grotesque, sublime, or horrible,— utterly fail to 
indicate the essence or touch the reality of 
death; they are but poetic embodiments of 
thoughts, cii'cumstances, or emotions associated 
with it. They are based on excited feeling, 
false or partial analogy, and whimsical fancy, 
not on any firm grasp of experience, any sound 
analysis, or clear insight. They are to be 
brushed aside as empty figments, with no more 
claim to credence than the phantoms of a night- 
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mare. Under the applicxation of philosophic 
criticism, this whole crowd of mythological crea- 
tions, with all the forebodings they have gen- 
erated in shuddering humanity, disintegrate and 
vanish away, leaving the plain facts of the 
problem of death to be studied in their unper- 
verted truth. 

The ever-recurring fundamental fallacy con- 
nected with the crude contemplations and specu- 
lations about death is the supposition that it is 

« 

an entity and an agent, a positive cause in itself. 
Death is a state, and not an entity ; an act, and 
not an agent; a negative e£fect, and not an af- 
firmative cause. Life is the positive activity, 
death the deprivation or cessation of it. life 
is the dynamic fulfilment of the functions of 
an organic being in its relations with the rest 
of Nature; and it implies the union of a soul 
and a body. Death is the condition which re- 
sults in an organism when the correlated energy 
by which its functions were performed has for- 
saken it. Death is the separation of the prin- 
ciple of life — the soul — from the body; but 
neither au act of separation nor a state is any- 

23 
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thing which subsists in itself so as to be capa* 
ble of doing a deed or causing an efifect. Death, 
therefore, is nothing in and by itself, but is a 
consequence of something else. Death is the 
final act of the living soul in leaving the body, 
which thereupon becomes a corpse, and is re- 
sumed by the elemental universe. The agent 
of that act of separation is the unity of the 
spirit; the su£ferer of it is the manifoldness of 
the flesh. There seems to be no reason for sup- 
posing that the unitary spirit undergoes self- 
extinction in its departure from the body, to 
which its presence alone had lent a factitious 
unity. That the body without the soul should 
live and know itself with conscious freedom is 
inconceivable. That the soul should survive its 
departure from the body is perfectly conceivable. 
Whether it does so or not in fact, will be con- 
sidered at a later stage in this discussion. 

Strictly speaking, the word "death" has three 
proper significations: first, the act of the sepa- 
ration of the soul from the body; second, the 
state of the body after this separation; third, 
the concept, in the minds of living persons, of 
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the aforesaid act and state. Every one of these 
meanings excludes the idea which forms the 
basis of all the frightful superstitious personifi- 
cations of death ; namely, that it is an intrinsi- 
cally subsistent agent. 

Death is simply the difference between an 
organism animated by a functioning principle, 
and an organism bereft of that principle and 
fallen into the grasp of the cosmic circulation. 
It is a metaphysical possibility which is a physi- 
cal nonentity; for in death it is only the po- 
tential perishableness that perishes, leaving all 
that was real unharmed. What was real was 
the unity of the determining principle of the 
life; while the unreality was the phenomenal 
unity which that principle imparted to the ma- 
terial organism. Thus the realization of death 
is the destruction of death, — the spirit retaining 
its own inherent unity, and the atomistic parts 
of the body assimilated into the immortal unity 
of the cosmic whole. 

The truth stated thus far logically destroys 
at one sweep the entire brood of superstitious 
terrors which have so long frightened and 
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oppressed men in view of death. These spectres 
are the spurious product of that egoistic action 
of the imaginative understanding well named 
by Rosmini "the faculty of fiction and error." 
But their experimental obliteration is a harder 
task, whose fulfilment by no means follows their 
logical overthrow as a spontaneous consequence ; 
it is the slow result to be won only by the con- 
sent of increasing insight, harmony, and trust. 
However, the removal of pernicious mistakes 
is an important preliminary step toward this 
growth of wisdom and peace ; and having seen 
that the portentous personifications so thickly 
conjured up around the negative abstraction or 
conceptual nothingness of death are but childish 
bugbears, we are now confronted by the solid 
question as to the historic origin and moral 
purport of the fact of mortality as a feature in 
human experience. 

What was the first cause of death? Why 
are all men compelled to die? The ordinary 
answer is that death is a penalty inflicted on 
the human race for sin. They were originally 
intended to live immortally in this world ; but 
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the first pair violated the commandment of God 
in the Garden of Eden, and death was the pun- 
ishment visited on them and their descendants. 
This view of death as an undesigned intrusion, 
an unnatural discord in the scheme of things, 
a retributive afterthought, a signal of divine 
anger and condemnation, takes from it every 
element of consolation which might be found 
in considering it a benignant and harmonious 
part of the creative plan from the first, gives 
it the aspect of an unrelieved evil, and stimu- 
lates the imagination and conscience to clothe 
its inherently mysterious and threatening char- 
acter with all kinds of arbitrary additions of 
woe and horror. In this way, under the bale- 
ful operation of a false theory, death has come 
to appear quite other than it is, — a hundred- 
fold more sinister and fearful than Nature and 
reason show it. For example, Milton says, 
when Eve plucked the forbidden fruit, — 

"Earth felt the wound ; and Nature from her seat, 
Sighing through all her works, gave signs of woe, 
That all was lost." 

And, describing Death, the incestuous and mis- 
created progeny of Satan and Sin, he says,; — 
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"Black it stood as night, 
Fierce as ten fanes, terrible as hell. 
And shook a dreadful dart." 

In accordance with these conceptions, it has 
been the fashion of preachers and writers to 
paint the experience of human dissolution as 
the acme of all agonies ; whereas observation and 
science prove that in the average of instances 
it is free from sufifering, and marked by a peabe- 
ful submission. Man, unperverted by mischiev- 
ous instructions, left to reason and Nature, is as 
competent to death as to life. It is the office 
of a sound teaching to neutralize the morbid 
influence of that erroneous theology which fills 
its believers with dread misgivings in this tran- 
sitional crisis of their destiny, and to show them 
that death, so far from being a dissonant and 
punitive afterclap in the creation, is a necessary 
and an auspicious feature in the divine plan 
from the beginning. 

That physical dissolution was a primeval 
ordinance, and not an avenging interference 
brought in by human sin, is incontestably es- 
tablished by paleontology, — the science of fossil 
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remains ; for this reveals the fact that the unnum- 
bered species of animals, reptiles, birds, fishes, 
insects, infusoria, which existed through the incal- 
culable ages before man was created, all died and 
left their skeletons impacted in the rocky strata 
and sedimentary deposits of the globe. Thus the 
heavy atmosphere of dread enveloping the sub- 
ject of death when regarded as a judicial doom, 
evaporates and exposes to our gaze the luminous 
ether of unbroken providence. 

Perhaps it will be said here, " The pre-human 
races of creatures may have been placed under 
the power of death; while man, made in the 
image of God, was exempt from its sway until 
he incurred the penalty by his disobedience." 
This is to be admitted in relation to the spirit, 
but not in relation to the body; because, as 
is well known to all who keep pace with pro- 
gressive science, it has been conclusively proved 
that man has flourished on the earth for an 
immensely longer period than the brief six 
thousand years ago which is the date assigned 
to the birth and sin of Adam, and that during 
this vast anterior time men died. Their remains 
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have been disenhumed under conditions unde- 
niably fixing their life in an era which must be 
reckoned earlier than that asserted in Genesis 
by scores of thousands of years. 

The result reached by physical science is also 
confirmed both by philosophic insight and by 
moral reasoning. The same cause that pro- 
duced death in the animal body would also 
produce it in the human body unless prevented 
by a wilful miracle which there are no grounds 
for predicating. Life is the exhibition of an 
organizing force which creates an oiganized form 
according to an ideal type, and persistently pre* 
serves that form amid the incessant activity 
and evanescence of its constituent matter. It 
is a continuous process of waste, casting oflf the 
old exhausted materials and replacing them with 
new; for no function is performed without en- 
tailing some destruction of tissue. All molar 
life, consequently, rests on a process of molecu- 
lar death. The equipoise of waste and repair 
sustains life. The excess of destruction over 
nutrition leads to death; and that such fatal 
result was a sovereign and universal tendency 
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through the whole period from the earliest ap- 
pearance of individual organisms, is demon- 
strated by the geological record. 

That this sentence of physical death included 
man as well as the lower creatures from the 
first, as an intrinsic intention, and was no sub- 
sequent accident or makeshift to meet an exi- 
gency, can be clearly shown. It is obvious that 
our race were created essentially male and fe- 
male, and were meant to generate oflfspring for 
the peopling of the earth. Without this central 
feature of our constitution we should be a spe- 
cies distinct from human nature, and suited to a 
scheme of existence very diflferent from that of 
the present world. But the constant begettal 
of new generations would have soon covered the 
earth so closely that there would not even be 
standing-room. Since our first parents were 
meant to multiply, and the superficies of the 
planet was limited, death was necessarily a part 
of the original scheme of human life on earth. 

The next step from this point in our inves- 
tigation brings us to a satisfactory solution of 
the enigma of death in the very core of its 
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final cause. Its purpose is to make life an 
attractive and enjoyable boon, forever novel and 
alluring, and to enable it to be extended to 
illimitable numbers. Excluding the scientific 
hTpothesis of evolution, accepting the Hebrew 
myth of the sudden apparition of an incarnate 
immortal human type in Eden, the earth being 
once replenished with that type by miraculous 
manufacture, a single generation would have 
monopolized the scene eternally. Instead of so 
narrow and sterile a limitation of the gift of 
existence, it is, by means of death, multiplied 
beyond all numeration. 

Furthermore, the chronic continuance of life 
here under the fixed conditions of this physical 
state would have converted it into an insuffer- 
able monotony and weariness. In two or three 
hundred years, at the longest, the ceaseless repe- 
tition of the same experiences would have robbed 
them of every charm, and made existence a dis- 
tasteful and miserable burden. But as it is, 
under the frequent renewal of the guests, every- 
thing is kept fresh and spicy, the avid and rel- 
ishing ranks of new-comers eagerly filling the 
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places left void by the vanishing ranks of the 
old and satiated, who have drained the scene 
and are tired of the play. By this simple yet 
wonderful arrangement, what would otherwise 
have been a stale fixture in Nature and a crush- 
ing bore in experience, is turned into a uni- 
versal circulation of privileges, where all in 
endless succession share the same sublime op- 
portunities, forever shiftingly identical, forever 
unworn and fascinating. Deprived of the re- 
freshing intervals of darkness and sleep, shut 
up to an unvarying glare of conscious day, how 
soon we should cry for the relief of change, 
shade, and slumber! Appointed to live on, 
age after age, in the flesh, in the routine of 
our social lot here, the boon of death would 
grow unspeakably desirable. Our prayer for 
it would come to swallow up all other desires. 
This view is confirmed by the striking fact that 
in all the forms in which imaginative litera- 
ture has embodied the conception of an earthly 
immortality, — the legend of the Wandering Jew, 
the Zanoni of Bulwer, the Melmoth of Maturin, 
and many others, — the laws of rational con- 
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gruity have forced the writers to portray it as 
an unendurable curse, a fate whose awfubiess 
is such that even annihilation itself is far 
preferable. 

Death, therefore, is to be contemplated, not 
as anything discordant and horrible, but as a 
phase in the harmonious fulfilment of the cre- 
ative intent It is a boon which should be 
seen arrayed in beauty, and should be received 
with trust and gratitude. It originated not 
from sin, but was a necessity in the first or- 
ganic cell. The spherule of force which forms 
the basis of a cell, spending itself in the dis- 
charge of its work, the exhausted cell dies, 
and a fresh one replaces it. So the exact office 
of death is the removal of that which has be- 
come a clog in the way of continuous fruition. 
This office is included as an element in the 
vital process itself, is one of the two hands with 
which the organic power works, and through 
whose incessant touch the artistic creativeness 
of the universe is perfecting its products. Since 
every vital function necessitates in its perform- 
ance a molecular disintegration, it is no less 
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true that life is an act of death than that death 
is an act of life. Both statements, however, 
are partial; and, to complete their fragmentary 
truth, we have to say that life and death are the 
opposite sides of an integral process which in- 
cludes and transcends them both in the supe- 
riority of its free whole. ' That presupposed 
and surviving whole is the principle of indi- 
vidual activity. 

Herein is the ground for thinking that the 
close of our present life in the flesh is not the 
end of our being, but is its transition to another 
and superior life. The body has no real in- 
dividuality of its own, but derives its phe- 
nomenal individuality from the spirit whose 
immediate term it is. Consequently, the shed- 
ding of the body does not imply the jlecease 
of the spirit. The essence of the self consists 
in that inexpugnable sense of its distinction 
from all else which constitutes the unity of the 
personality. Those who fail to grasp this unity 
with lucid precision do so from lack of a suf- 
ficiently developed self-consciousness. Their 
incapacity no more disproves the reality than 
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the utter ignorance of millions, as to all the 
highest departments of science, disproves the 
truth whose matchless treasures are given to 
the masters in unshakable demonstration. 
When the unity of the human spirit is left 
out of view, the principle of substance taken 
away, and the mind reduced to an aggregation 
of faculties and a procession of states, psy- 
chology is beheaded, and only a mutilated 
physiology remains. 

The form of personality is unity self-distin- 
guished as subject, object, difference, and medi- 
ating identity. He who has fully attained 
reflective possession of tins dialectic freedom, 
greets death with a superior smila For the 
soul lives not only in the body and in itself, 
but likewise in the universe and in God. The 
universe is the body of our body, and God is the 
soul of our soul. In other words, our imme- 
diate bodily environment is surrounded by our 
secondary environment, the material creation; 
and our relative inner term, reflective con- 
sciousness, is pervaded and transcended by our 
absolute inner term, the omnipresent God. Is 
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it not absurd to suppose that our final selfhood 
utterly perishes on release from the empirical 
body, when its cosmic term still stays unaffected 
mthout, and its own causal power, so far as we 
can perceive, has suffered no injury, but retains 
its integrity as before, and rests in its immu- 
table divine term, within ? 

We free ourselves from idle fears of death — 
the verbal bogies which have frightened child- 
ish minds — when we learn to know that our 
true self is an ideal entity altogether inappre- 
hensible by sense, concealed from all outward- 
ness, inaccessible to violence or decay, in its 
transparent immensity. We think infinity; 
and certainly no act of an actor can be superior 
to the actor himself. Every transitory appear- 
ance in the phenomenal order demonstrates the 
permanent being in another order of some un- 
phenomenal reality of which that appearance is 
a flitting revelation; for example, a shadow is 
a partial and dependent thing which cannot 
appear without presupposing the ground, the 
object, and the light, on which it depends. What 
merely appears may pass and cease ; what truly 
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is, is forever. The seen is but a successive shovy- 
if^g of ths eternal. Time, Plato said, is the 
moving image of eternity. Do not the whole 
twenty-four hours of a day and night simul- 
taneously surround the earth in perpetual con- 
tinuity? They seem successive only to the 
limited attention of a local observer. Whoever 
in ripe thought penetrates beyond the realm of 
evanescent shadows and reflections to the im- 
movable kingdom of self-determining sub- 
stance, sees that death is but a phenomenon 
confined to phenomena. 

What is the spiritual world? The interior 
of a spirit, the determining power of a personal 
consciousness. All worlds and all spirits are 
represented therein. Did not Christ say, "The 
kingdom of heaven is within you"? And did 
not Leibnitz describe each of his monads as an 
obscure mirror of the universal whole, with a 
capacity of exalting all its vague latencies into 
vivid actuality? Have not the entire list of 
the greatest thinkers asserted man to be made 
in the image of God, all that is actual in the 
latter potential in the former t The human 
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spirit is infinite ; it is merely its determinations 
that are finite. And death, so far from being 
our destruction on the dissolution of our union 
with the body, is our aggrandizement into a life 
of direct action and reaction with the cosmic 
order, independent of the offcast corporeal or- 
ganization. Such a thought is easy to those 
who have become aware of the genuine dimen- 
sions of their being. Socrates said, and Plato 
and his subsequent peers ever continued to re- 
peat it, "To philosophize is to learn to die;" 
that is, to set aside the inferior forms and stages 
of life, in putting on greater and nobler ones. 
And all that is deepest and noblest in humanity 
has never ceased to echo and thrill in assent 
to the teaching of Christ, that selfishness, strug- 
gling to save its life, loses it; while disinterest- 
edness, consenting to lose its life, saves it. That 
which is able voluntarily to negate itself and 
affirm whatever carries a superior beauty or 
authority, thus shows the credentials of its own 
eternity ; for the more it dies the more it lives. 
Through the act of self-abnegation the free 
personality sovereignly takes death up into 
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itself and absorbs it as an element in the pro- 
cess of its ascending life. The spirit^ rising 
through the degrees of being or grades of ac- 
tivity latent in it at the start, loses not the 
essence of any lower grade in attaining a high- 
er, but having reached the actualization of its 
supreme potentiality, possesses, pre-eminently 
realized in this, all that went before. We may 
rationally conclude, then, that on repudiating 
the body, in which its first experience was cra- 
dled and nursed, instead thereof it acquires, as 
full term and environment, all space and being 
with their contents. In place of the rejected 
corpse, the universe becomes its body, — the one 
body of all perfected spirits in common, and at 
the same time of each in particular; just as 
every truth is one and the same for all who 
know it, although each sees it as if it were his 
alone. The society resulting, where each is 
clothed with the whole and is a sympathetic 
equivalent of all the others, would compose the 
Assembly of the First-Born, the transcendent 
City of God. This climacteric embodiment of 
the consummated soul with the universe would 
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supersede all occasion for the general resurrec- 
tion of decayed bodies, — which is a thauma- 
turgical monstrosity incredible to reason, — by 
completely fulfilling its symbolic import. 

Furthermore, the most capital point in all 
human experience, hitherto, vividly suggests and 
confirms the truth of the foregoing conception. 
There is an amazing analogy, exactly applicable 
to the case, whose profound beauty and power 
have never been fully brought out; it is the 
following. The embryo in the womb is wholly 
dependent on the immediate maternal environ- 
ment. Its life is solely fed by tlie aerated blood 
supplied to it, through the umbilical cord, by 
the breathing mother. If it were aware of the 
facts of its situation, but of nothing beyond, 
and could foresee the severance of its connec- 
tion with the nourishing medium, the instant 
occurrence of death, on the cutting of the natal 
cord, would be an inevitable inference. Yet, 
in truth, that emergence and excision, when 
realized, inaugurate an incomparably freer and 
higher life. So in the present embryonic state, 
here in the wide womb of Nature, we are fed 
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through the atmospheric cord of the breath. 
Sever this vital ligament, and why may not a 
grander plane of existence again open, with new 
modes of nutrition still freer and diviner ? That 
is the clear implication of the analogy. 

One may object, "The weak point in your 
analogy is that we do not remember our exist- 
ence previous to birth; if you can establish a 
presumption that in a future state we shall re- 
member the present life, it will be a masterly 
stroke." Is not the following a conclusive so- 
lution of this difficulty ? We do not remember 
our embryonic life because, from our present 
standpoint, we more than remember it; we know 
it. Memory is the successive and prophetic 
substitute for sight, the intermittent succeda- 
neum of the continuous intellect When we 
look on experience in clear knowledge, memory 
is superseded, not by being negated, but by 
being transcended. As we now know the natu- 
ral facts of our past uterine stage of existence, 
so, the exact analogy indicates, we shall know 
the history of the present phase of our career 
in the next phase of it. 
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Such an experience would also be in unison 
with what we see everywhere else through the 
creation, which abounds with examples of as- 
cent out of preliminary conditions, and the re- 
jection of provisional organs, in the development 
of richer grades of experience and the assump- 
tion of nobler prerogatives. It seems like a 
wilful or ignorant perversity to fancy that the 
sentient-rational principle of the soul, on ceas- 
ing to animate the corporeal frame, perishes; 
since we know that in addition to its mere life 
in the body it already lives also in its own won- 
drous powers, which unite it with the cosmic 
organism, with universal being, and with God. 
As these objects of its activity are infinite, its 
existence and fruition, it would seem, are an- 
sweringly everlasting. Knowing that we did 
not perish when, deprived of our previous 
sole support in the narrow confine of pre- 
natal darkness, we came forth to see the natu- 
ral landscape, the human swarm, and the 
astronomic nebulae, to equip ourselves with the 
universals of language, to master the treasures 
of mathematical and metaphysical science, and 
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adoringly to surmise and seek the inscrutable 
Author, — surely it will be a far less surprising 
thing if, at the next transition, we pass to wear 
the material creation as our bodily form, and, 
with infinite companions, have for our experi- 
ence an unlimited participation in the life of 
God. 

The overwhelming consensus of authority, 
from the naive instincts of the many and from 
the speculative insights of the few, affirms the 
immortality of the soul. In the light of this 
doctrine, death as the transition from an initial 
to a more advanced existence, an aboriginal and 
necessary feature in the order of Nature, ceases 
to appear an evil, and carries in its very func- 
tion a sufficing consolation for every sorrow 
connected with it. Through its office the privi- 
leges of life are distributed to an endless mul- 
titude, and kept sparkling with perpetual 
freshness ; while without it they would be lim- 
ited to a fixed number, and become to them a 
faded routine whose interminable repetition 
would make the jaded suflFerers deem oblivion 
divine and eternal nonentity the supreme boon. 
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Perceiving this truth, we see death transfigured 
with its own beautiful significance, and changed 
from a foe to a friend. The transfiguration is 
raised to its climax when we reflect on the ex- 
perienced evils from which it releases us, and 
the anticipated blessings to which it introduces 
us. The wearisome toil, the baffled affection, 
the lassitude and tedium of mind, the bitter 
wrongs and vices of a selfish society, the disap* 
pointed hopes, the decays and disabilities of old 
age, with the neglect and pain that wait on 
them, make many a worn and sensitive child 
of humanity feel, as Jonah did, "It is better 
for me to die than to live ! " When we can no 
longer enjoy experience, or improve ourselves, 
or be of service to others, it is better to die 
than to live. When we have finished our 
earthly task, and completed our heavenly prepa- 
ration, it is better to die than to live. When 
the limited actuality of the known present of- 
fers no further prize for our delight or our 
achievement, while the unlimited possibilities 
of the unknown future await and invite us, it 
is better to die than to live. Coming under 
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Buch circumstances, death is welcomed as our 
last and best friend. 

" Ah, yes," it may be said, " if the sentence fell 
only on those who are tired of this world and 
long for another, those who are suffering such 
trials that they wish release, or those who in 
ripened age have matured their harvest and crave 
the gathering ; if it always came as a happy de- 
liverance from evU, or as the seal of a con- 
summated mission, or as a desired summons to a 
greater good, — we should indeed greet it with 
a joy unstained by doubt, fear, or regret. But 
alas, how different is the case ! It falls with what 
seems an utter indiscriminateness on all ages 
and conditions, — on glad youth as well as on 
broken decrepitude, now sparing the wickedest 
and the wretchedest, now snatching the most fa- 
vored from delights that fill them with ecstatic 
satisfaction. It often comes with features of 
pain and terror, scattering its fatal blows in 
such an apparently blind and chaotic manner 
that it is hard to recognize any just or intelli- 
gible method in their distribution." 

What answer can be made to this sceptical 
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indictment of Providence ? A very satisfactory 
one, if it be fairly comprehended. When our 
attention is limited to a partial phase of a sub- 
ject, owing to our incomplete view a contradic- 
tory irrationality, a bewildering confusion, may 
appear to us, which has no real existence and 
which vanishes when we see the whole domain 
of the phenomena and grasp their underlying 
principle. To judge any experience justly, to 
interpret any ordinance correctly, we must first 
penetrate to the intention or principle expressed 
in it, and not stop short with accidental attend- 
ants or disturbing conditions. Examine a loom 
when it is in full operation weaving out the 
expected web of cloth, and you easily discern 
the design of its inventor ; but if you study it 
only when running emptily, without warp or 
woof, parts of it shattered out of form, and the 
rest rattling itself to pieces, you cannot discover 
the rational purpose the maker embodied in it. 
So to understand aright the ofl&ce and meaning 
of death, we must not fix our attention on the 
disorderly medley of the details amid which its 
empirical operation is manifested ; we must rise 
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throagb these by generalizing reason to the gov- 
erning principle, the creative intention. 

Now, it is perfectly clear that the divine ideal 
of our human life requires the completion of all 
its stages, and the occurrence of the dissolution 
of the partnership of body and soul only when 
experience has attained to full ripeness, — the 
present drained of its use, the vision of the 
next world achieved. This theoretical fulfilment^ 
conceived as harmoniously experienced by all, 
is what we are to study in order to see the 
true place and significance of death according 
to the purpose of the Creator. For the disturb- 
ing confusion, irregularity, untimeliness, unbe- 
lief, fright, and agony, which envisage the whole 
subject in actual experience are the retributive 
consequences of our sins. They are not the 
will of God; they are the reactive return of 
our wills insurgent against his. The world is 
full of evils which would have no existence if 
all men lived together in justice and love, co- 
operative industry and aspiration, as one un- 
broken family inspired and embraced by one 
universal Father. The struggling chaos of hate 
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and hurry and worry and uncleanness and dis- 
ease and crime and ignorance and discord and 
abortive life and retributive death would then 
disappear. The ways of Providence would be 
luminously justified in the eyes of men. Expe- 
rience would become transparent with the incar- 
nate continuity of the dialectic of perfection 
circulating without a breach through every part 
and the whole. The need of consolation would 
then be lost in fruition. Meanwhile, foresight 
of such a result, the faith that it is already re- 
alized in many a happier world than ours scat- 
tered through immensity, and that it is destined 
to be fully known here too, should yield us the 
consolation we need. 

One staggering diflSculty here presents itself, 
which must be met and removed. Whence and 
why, under the oversight of a perfect God, origi- 
nate the evils which so embarrass and obscure 
the realization of his benevolent design ? How 
are these evils overruled and made subservient 
to the very end they seem to prevent ? This is 
the solution of that deep -and dark problem. 
The sharing of the divine prerogatives requires 
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liberty of choice in those who are to share them. 
Machines or slaves could never answer the pur- 
pose. Now, a system of free persons forming a 
free society, set in a fixed system of environing 
conditions governed according to inflexible laws, 
must in the collective exercise of their single 
freedoms give rise to all kinds of collisions and 
frictions, and issue in many events apparently 
destitute of significant and beneficent method 
or moral purpose. But if we suppose that these 
very collisions and frictions, seemingly so evil 
and aimless, are meant to lead the free persons, 
who begin their self-willed careers with sheer 
imperfection, to learn the regenerative lessons 
of abnegation and co-ordinating sympathy, to 
cast out their egoistic vices and assimilate public 
virtues instead, until they become images of the 
divine disinterestedness, and, shedding their cor- 
ruptible investitures, put on incorruption as 
eternal denizens of the kingdom of the redeemed, 
then, plainly, in place of what showed as a cha- 
otic wilderness, we behold a providential plan, 
everywhere tessellated with resplendent hues of 
order and divinely lighted up by its sequel. In 
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fact, no other plan than this can be imagined 
which would meet the exactions of the case. 

The enigma of the future gives mystic sig- 
nificance to the present. The environment of 
death makes the poetry of life. Without this 
sublime mystery the steady glare of fact would 
suggest nothing noble or interesting, and all 
the romance of experience would vanish in an 
unrelieved tedium. The thought of death is 
morbidly abused when it makes us forget our 
privileges or neglect our duties; its truest use 
is to stimulate us to prove the full uses of life. 
It is a singular fact, but not an inexplicable 
one, that those richest in ideal happiness are 
the readiest to die, and have the fondest dreams 
of the hidden future. It is to the emptiest soul 
that death appears with the most revolting as- 
pect He who understands life the best will 
fear death the least. Indeed, before his ra- 
tional gaze it grows transparent and vanishes. 

Had a modicum of the pains taken to make 
death more repulsive, through arbitrary addi- 
tions of terror and discord, been bestowed in 
softening and .beautifying the contemplation of 
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the experience by a just interpretation and at- 
tractive associations, how much more auspicious 
the result would have been! Death is one of 
the customs of Nature which we must observe. 
Death is the form which the guardian angel of 
every man assumes at last. The normal organic 
cessation of the life of the body is no more 
painful than the expiring flicker of a lamp. 
"Why should we fear to die, or fancy death an 
evil, when it is so universal a fact? All who 
ever lived have died. All now living will die. 
What an audacity it is, then, to wish exemp- 
tion; and what a folly it is to feel it a lonely 
doom ! Fifty millions die every year, a hundred 
every minute. To keep step with the ranks 
does not seem to require any special courage 
on our part 

And yet, to be just to truth, we must confess 
there is a more portentous aspect than this to 
the experience of death. An army may keep 
undisturbed step from blind usage, from auto- 
matic sympathy, or from mere stolidity. Each 
feels that he can well do what he sees all da 
But there is a solitude of the spirit with which 
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no stranger intermeddles. In spite of accom- 
panying crowds, "alone man is bom/' as the 
ancient Brahmin said, '' alone he dies, alone he 
goes to judgment." In the supreme moments 
of its fate the inviolable individuality of each 
one has everything to itself. And death is a 
supreme moment, wherein, for the isolated dy- 
ing man, as there is good reason to think, the 
scroll of the universal destinies is unrolled. And 
to bear up calmly in so tremendous a crisis one 
needs that immediate trust in God which can 
say, " I will fear no evil, because Thou art with 
me. 

Few distinctly realize how momentous in 
meaning this lonely passage may be. Hegel has 
defined death as a universal negative judgment 
pronounced by the personality on the body, — the 
sentence of their separation. It gathers up the 
relations of the individual whole with the cosmic 
and the social whole. What an appalling sub- 
limity of act this implies ! Since the spiritual 
world is the interior of each spirit, the perfect- 
ing of the powers of the spirit on dropping the 
body in the moment of mortal transition may 
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yield it a vision of its infinite relationship, which 
will be not only a judgment of its individual 
career but also an illuminated justification of 
the total scheme of being. Each, in the instant 
article of his own death, may pass subjectively 
through the completed universal judgment-day 
in objective dramatization, without waiting for 
any outwardly delayed exhibition of it in col- 
lective fulfilment. Swedenborg had an epochal 
experience of this sort in the year 1757, to 
which he continually referred afterward. The 
writer of the present pages has known two sep- 
arate persons who also passed through a kin- 
dred experience, caught up in a kind of trance, 
any description of whose revelatory scale and 
contents utterly beggars the resources of lan- 
guage. Such events, without asking implicit 
credence for them, show that the ordinary 
rounds and measures of current life are ridicu- 
lously incompetent to suggest the latent di- 
mensions of human nature or the capacity of 
consciousness. Although in space and matter 
everything is outside of everything, in time and 
experience all is inside of alL Every spirit ac- 
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tually presents its own selfhood, and potentially 
represents all others. Therefore the entire 
scenery of the Last Judgment may be lighted 
up successively in each one as he dies, and the 
perfect purposes of God be seen glorified every- 
where, with no tarry for a catastrophic assize of 
the universe, a physical resurrection of the accu- 
mulated dead, or a mythological Eagnarokur. 

It is our opinions concerning things, rather 
than things themselves, that excite or soothe, 
terrify or console, us. Correct opinions are 
more often drawn from patient reflection on 
facts than from interpretation of conventional 
symbols, so apt to be arbitrary or accidental. 
For example, a popular superstition has fancied 
the woodborer beetle to be prognosticating death 
when he is really calling his mate ; the sounds 
the little creature makes as love-signals the 
biassed listener hears as death-ticks. We shall 
be much more likely to pierce the mystery of 
life and seize the significance of our destiny by 
a philosophical and religious study of the soul 
in the light of intuitive truths, than by any 
amount of gazing in solitude on a skeleton and 

25 
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a crucifix. Sir Thomas Browne pithily remarked 
that he could not think the true theory of death 
was to be gained by contemplating a skulL The 
point is well made ; for this grim object means 
what each one makes it mean. To the sensual- 
ist it is a speechless horror, suggestive of the 
tearing of his last clutch from reality above the 
abyss of annihilation. To the saint, through 
the inverted negative, it speaks of liberation 
into boundless ecstasy, the positive affirmation 
and embrace of the infinite. A skull in the 
hand of an undertaker is a token of his trade ; 
in the hand of Plato, a sign-post on the cosmic 
journey; in the hand of Babelais, a joke; in 
the hand of Mephistopheles, a sarcasm ; in the 
hand of Hamlet, a thought; in the hand of 
Loyola, a sceptre; in the hand of Buddha, a 
goad of emancipation; in the hand of Christ, 
a repulsive incongruity, he being so identified 
with the living spirit of divinity that we can- 
not think of him in connection with decay or 
oblivion. 

It is not without, it ia within, that we must 
look if we would grasp the secret of death and 
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see that its occurrence does not limit our es- 
sential being. Distinetive man, self-conscious 
spirit, begins with the synthesis of life and 
death as a higher unity in his reflective experi- 
ence. Life or sense-perception is the highest 
manifestation in time and space; but thinking 
man, as he ascends into pure reason, takes up 
the lower categories with him and becomes su- 
perior to his environment Mortality is some- 
thing which he sheds as he goes on. At first 
he is aware only of the determinate states of 
his subjectivity and objectivity;' but as devel- 
opment proceeds, he becomes clearly conscious 
of that unity of determining power which iden- 
tifies subject and object in the self-mediating 
freedom of an immortal person who is called to 
a direct fellowship with his Creator through 
that rational light which lighteth every man 
bom into the world. For he has intuition of 
universal being, and can determine it into those 
universal ideas which reflect the exemplar ideas 
in the mind of God. These ideas are infinite 
and immutable in their perfection. ''They are 
never born," as Saint Thomas says, " and never 
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die, though they are the models of all that is 
born and dies." Here, indeed, is the bread of 
life, whose partakers become thereby divine and 
imperishable. Those who come to the explicit 
consciousness of this see that death is but a 
subsidiary incident, a parasitic moment, with 
no power to touch self-determining spirit. It 
must be self-evident to every one who knows 
tlie meaning of the words, that those who eat 
the food of the Logos become sons of God and 
cannot perish; that is to say, the assimilators 
of infinite truths enter thus into a life inde- 
pendent of bodily elements. Universal ideas 
are above all the shifting transiences of material 
and fleshly phenomena. 

If one has not paid the price for such an 
experience, — and how few have! — he has no 
more right to complain of lacking the assur- 
ance that waits on it, than he has to complain 
of not understanding the calculus when he has 
never studied its grounds. Precisely the same 
principles rule in mathematical science, which 
yields the incomparable demonstrative power 
of the calculus, and in metaphysical science. 
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which yields the indescribably sublime truth 
of human immortality. In the former the in- 
finitesimal process posits as its basis the exist- 
ence of two points, distinct in essence although 
coincident in space, — one the infinitely great, 
the other the infinitely small; while continu- 
ity is obtained by thinking away the interval, 
or limit ; and the results achieved are found to 
possess inexpugnable validity. In the latter, 
God and the soul — the infinitely great and the 
infinitely small — are posited by reason as in- 
separable in existence although distinct in per- 
sonality. The soul cannot be merged in God 
or confounded with him, yet cannot exist or 
act without his unseverable co-action. As the 
extreme points and the centre of an infinitesi- 
mal element coexist in a single dimensionless 
point, so in spirit there are no discrete parts or 
intervals, but all is continuous, every distinc- 
tion including the whole. Ethics and theology 
thus, like the calculus, deal with continuous 
being, or pure wholes, plainly inaccessible to cor- 
ruption. Mathematics never could have given 
us the science of continuous being in reflective 
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knowledge, if the logical dialectic had not pre- 
viously given us the data of it in direct expe- 
rience. The continuity of the spirit, and of its 
dialectic, defies disintegration. Its unity, as 
Aristotle marvellously afi&nned, is both dimen- 
siordess and positionless. That which has 
neither dimension nor position, but which pos- 
its all positions and dimensions, must he infi- 
nite ; and the infinite cannot die. Such is the 
overwhelming mystery and grandeur of person- 
ality. The temporal is but the phenomenal 
phase of the eternal The present is the sole 
reality of the past and future. The truth of 
time is eternity. We are already immortal; it 
only remains for us to become conscious of it. 

There is an endless variety of worlds in the 
universe, and in them, no doubt, an endless va- 
riety of conditions and gradations of existence 
and opportunity. Postulating the immortality 
of every free spirit once created, we must believe 
that in the hospitable immensity there exist sup- 
plies for every defect, compensations for every 
wrong, corrections for every error, new and better 
circumstances for every one who has not had a 
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fair chance here or has not used it well. When 
unable to recover himself or solve his destiny 
here, kinder conditions solicit him elsewhere. 
Fresh careers, forever opening in sphere after 
sphere and life after life, with inexhaustible 
prizes forever ahead, the retreating Throne of 
Divinity in every vista still beyond all, — such 
is the ample explanation whose justifying glory 
embraces even those examples of blight at the 
entrance, and despair at the exit, and incongruity 
between, which seem the most grossly at odds 
• with the rational law of good and right, and 
which give religious faith its severest test. For 
those who once receive or achieve an unwaver- 
ing assurance of the reality of God, that trial 
ceases; because they know that the wretched 
ignorances and sinful struggles of his creatures 
can no more baffle the intentions of the Creator 
than passing clouds can stain the ethereal me- 
dium and break its unity. If the most comfort- 
ing and beautiful interpretation of the meaning 
and government of the universe yet given on 
earth, the most inspiring and sublime view of 
the capacity and destiny of man yet expressed 
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in speech, be not true, it is because the truth is 
so much superior that our halting faculties have 
failed to grasp it ; and we must wait, with con- 
soling hope, until, in the great human evolution, 
the proper moment arrives for it to be brought 
to light. 

To see Providence glorifyingly vindicated and 
death transfigured, even the temporal rubbish of 
distressful discords and failures joined with its 
operation by mortal vices taken up and utilized 
like the sweepings of a goldsmithery, we have 
but to look on the universe as a procession of 
the creative power of God, producing spirits who 
are negative unities of freedom, called, through 
dramatic struggle with alternating contrasts and 
through initiation into the mysteries of grace, to 
determine themselves as positive unities, com- 
rades of the Divine Perfection, — the redemptive 
work of the perfecting of the imperfect forever 
complete in the Whole, forever completing in the 
parts. Death cannot be a finality, because it 
is an abstractive and dependent act. The only 
real end is the concrete whole of a free person- 
ality, an actor whose integral action transcends 
all his partial acts. 



CONCLUDING ESSAY. 

LATEST FORM OF THEODICY; OR, THE DIVINE 
PURPOSE IN THE UNIVERSE A PERFECT 
CONSOLATION FOR EVERY ILL. 

"P EASONING and sympathetic man, capable 
-*^^ as he is of thoughts and feelings immensely 
transcendent of his private lot, can find no ulti- 
mate and sufficient consolation for the ills he 
meets in this life short of some supreme purpose 
of the universe, whose realization is sure, and 
whose meaning justifies and transfigures every- 
thing included in it or associated witli it. Are 
we able to arrive at any such view, and to estab- 
lish it in our minds with satisfactory evidence 
that its elements are as real as its promise is di- 
vine ? Can it be validly shown that God exists, 
that he has a design in creating the universe, 
that this design is apprehensible by us, and that 
it is so amazing in its benignity and glory as infi- 
nitely to outweigh all that his creatures suffer 
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on the way to its goal ? Or is such insight, as 
so many in our day are clamorously proclaiming, 
denied to us and wholly beyond the range of 
our faculties ? 

The wisdom of the great consensus of Chris- 
tian thinkers declares that there is in the soul 
an outward sense of the world, an inward sense 
of itself, and a mediating sense of God. It af- 
firms that these are by nature obscure and con- 
fused until reason and grace add their respective 
lights, under whose radiance the disturbed and 
darkling intimations grow distinct and luminous, 
and yield us a faith and a knowledge which sus- 
tain and inspire each other. We first become 
aware of ourselves in objective sensation and 
perception. Then we find in our minds neces- 
sary and universal truths, infinite and immutable 
ideas, which spurn all fixed Hmits and are ut- 
terly foreign to matter and decay. Finally, if 
faithful to our duty, kindled and impelled by 
contact with the Divine Spirit, we refer these 
incorruptible principles to their native home and 
unity in the mind of an absolute Person of whom 
we are ourselves groping and imperfect images. 
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The human soul, illuminated by the light of 
God, becomes a conscious mirror in which God re- 
flects himself. Man thus has an indirect vision 
of God in the light of his soul, and a direct vision 
of his soul in the light of God. Wonderfully 
beautiful and weighty are the words of Leibnitz, 
" To love God we need but to behold his perfec- 
tions, — which is easy, since their ideas are within 
us. The perfections of God are those of our 
souls, but without bounds." If we have attained 
to such an insight by personal fidelity to the 
conditions of it, in purity of motive, profound 
reflection, patient aspiration and obedience, and 
have by our life translated the insight into ex- 
perimental substance, we can stand in need of 
no other consolation, whatever be the hardships 
or the sorrows that befall us. However harshly 
the discords may sound about us, we shall trust 
serenely, by a spontaneous instinct, that there is 
a vaster harmony in which they are all included 
and abolished. Then, when ills assail us with- 
out and misgivings try us within, we foil and 
quiet them with the assurance that God is per- 
fect, and that his sovereign will of perfection is 
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surely fulfilling itself everp^here in spite of our 
failure to understand the method. We cannot 
think that in forming our idea of God we have 
creatively transcended the highest that exists; 
on the contrary, it seems certain to us that our 
idea of him is but an imperfect reflection of the 
reality. And so we are marvellously comforted 
by the conviction thence arising that since God 
is infinite perfection, the best eternally is, in the 
order of essence, and is eternally becoming, in 
the order of experience. 

But undoubtedly there are many in our day 
who for various reasons, hereditary, personal, 
and social, want this living faith. To them the 
considerations which follow may perhaps afford 
important helps in guidance and stimulative 
suggestion. 

A complete justification of the inclusive sys- 
tem of Nature and experience has been asserted 
by the deepest and purest thinkers of our race 
from a direct insight of its grounds. Eeason, 
ripely trained and freed, and aided by that co- 
operation of the Divine Spirit never denied to 
any really faithful seeker, is entirely competent 
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to such a justifying insight. It is competent be* 
cause, thus instructed and inspired, it transcends 
the empirical universe, and, interpreting experi- 
ence in the light of the creative purpose, discerns 
through the whole a perfect process for the at- 
tainment of a perfect end. That end is the 
multiplication of free images of God creatively 
posited by him, but to be determined by their 
own co-operative act from vacant forms of his 
negative infinity into conscious reflections for 
themselves of his positive experience. This 
general vindication of the collective scheme and 
issue of existence has been abundantly set forth 
in the classic theodicies composed by the re- 
splendent list of authorities reaching from Plato 
to Rosmini. A profound and lucid exposition 
of the chief of these superlative treatises, which 
shows their focal agreement with one another, 
is given in a compact form by Gratry in his 
brilliant work, " De la Connaissance de Dieu." 

He who has neither thought his own original 
way through this sovereign problem of the origin 
and destiny of creatures, nor mastered the solu- 
tion given by the intellectual kings of humanity, 
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is in duty bound to accept, on trust, the result 
in which they rest. This appears from the fol- 
lowing consideration. His imperfectly developed 
reason, not yet raised into the consciousness of 
itself as a transcendent whole, limits and impris^ 
ons him as an empirical tenant in that empirical 
universe whose meaning and method are to be 
interpreted. And the contained inferior, or part, 
evidently must be incompetent to explain the 
containing superior, or whole. He whose self- 
consciousness has been disentangled and cleansed 
and completed by the dialectic, instead of being 
contained by the universe, contains it. And this 
comprehension, illuminated by the Divine Spirit, 
enables him to interpret it. The chief specula- 
tive seers, as their pupils believe, elucidate the 
central mysteries of human nature and destiny 
because their thinking participates in the think- 
ing of God himself. The agnostic physicists of 
the present day, without having fathomed the 
insights of these sublime reasoners, without hav- 
ing even grappled with their arguments, taking 
it for granted that they were but verbal hair- 
splitters, reject their conclusions at one con- 
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tempttious swoop. The procedure is as arrogant 
as it is ignorant. The men who have given 
their eyes and practical understanding to the 
microscopic study of worms and bugs, compla- 
cently take the seat of superiority and pityingly 
brush aside the teachings of the supreme lights 
of philosophy who have given their whole souls 
to the undivided study of universal truth, and 
who have thereby grasped the triple conquest of 
God, Duty, and Immortality. A swarm of em- 
piricists have arisen, filling the age with their 
clamor, who have never studied either ontology 
or psychology, but whose * attention has been 
confined to physical phenomena, and who pre* 
sume to deny that there is anything knowable 
beyond these phenomena; whereas Plato, even 
BO long ago as he lived, demonstrated that phe« 
nomena are only perceivable, and ideas, or uni- 
versals, alone knowable. It is as though the 
deaf and blind should set up to affirm the non- 
existence of sound and color. It is as if an 
arithmetical ignoramus should stigmatize the 
highest department of geometrical science as 
pretentious charlatanry, asserting, because it is 
non-existent to him, that it is so to everybody. 
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The law of selection in Nature, as fonnulated 
by Darwin, may be an unconscious and auto- 
matic activity; but it presupposes and reflects, 
existent and active somewhere, a free purpo^ 
siveness, with conscious power of choice, from 
which that blindly operative force is derived. 
This assertion is necessarily true, because the 
lower can be deduced from the higher, but the 
higher cannot be deduced from the lower. To 
say that ''all that is evolved must first have 
been involved" is an utterly inadequate and 
confused thought. The oak is Twt contained in 
the acorn, only the* dynamic condition through 
which the constituent materials of the oak are 
drawn from their source in Nature. So, while 
it is true that " man is infinitely higher both in 
degree and kind than his protoplasmic germ," it 
is not true that the protoplasm holds involved 
in it the latent actuality of the integral man. 
It contains only his potentiality; that is, the 
dynamic condition or form for deriving from 
their source in God the constituent acts of his 
free unity. Spirit, derived from spirit, may be 
manifested in, but never can be derived from. 
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protoplasm. The higher never comes from the 
lower, but through it from the higher or highest. 
That which is without knowledge or purpose can- 
not create that which contains foresight, design, 
and fulfilment. A man can make a machine, but 
no machine can make a man. Every partial ab- 
straction or negation discerned anywhere impUes 
as its source a positive and concrete whole ; for 
instance, if you see in separate collections the 
constituents of an apple, — the rind, the pulp, 
the juice, the core, the seeds, — you know that 
the organic unity of the apple must have pre- 
ceded their presentation in these discrete por- 
tions. An apparent physical whole, such as a 
gun or a chair, may be mechanically constructed 
from pre-existent material parts, but not without 
the intervention of ideal forms of purpose which 
lend the product the only unity it has. And all 
ideal forms of purpose imply an intelligent spirit 
of whose free activity they are a manifestation. 

In the intrinsic order of being, wholes are 
always before parts; and they, construct and 
show the only wholes which appear in the sub- 
sequent order of manifestation. This follows 

26 
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from the undeniable fact that a whole can dif* 
ferentiate or abstract, but an abstraction can- 
not identify or integrate. The truth here 
stated seems so simple and obvious that the 
reader is in danger of failing to see the momen- 
tous depth of its importance. To grasp this, 
let him carefully weigh a few further statements. 
Every part depends on other parts and on the 
inclusive whole. Nothing but an indivisible 
whole — that is, a spiritual subject, an inherent 
self-activity — can possibly have independent ex- 
istence. Every fragment in its fragmentariness 
proclaims its helpless dependence. A shadow 
or a reflection is an abstraction from a ground 
and a substance and a light, and cannot appear 
without presupposing these. From a fraction, 
we infer its integral number; from a paw, the 
animal it belonged to ; from a thought, the think- 
ing mind. Now, the entire empirical creation is 
full of phenomenal glimpses and glances, parts, 
abstractions, which cannot possibly have any 
self -originated or independent existence, but 
necessarily presuppose a created whole in which 
they inhere, and a creative whole from which 
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they are derived. That created whole is the 
universe, and that creative whole is God. When 
we see the model of a complicated invention, we 
irresistibly infer a man as its author. With 
just as stringent a logical compulsion, when we 
see the universe, we infer God as its author. 

If our theoretic First Principle be God, abso- 
lute perfection in all its fulness, everything else 
can be deduced thence by descending abstrac- 
tion and negation; but if we start in thought 
from the negative and incomplete, we can never 
reach the positive and perfect except by means 
of the presupposition of it as being already in 
existence and as having given rise to those par- 
tial manifestations from which we took our 
investigating departure. Is it not evidently im- 
possible, for example, to derive from a shadow 
the supporting ground on which it rests, and 
the body whose form it outlines, and the inter- 
cepted light, while it is quite legitimate to infer 
from its existence their necessary pre-existence ? 
Creation is the expression of transient acts by 
an immanent act, without diminution of the 
cause. Man can make abstracted expressions 
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of the contents of his spirit, and posit them 
outwardly as cancelled from him, with no les- 
sening of himself; so can God create endless 
expressions of his thoughts in all degrees with- 
out anj deduction from his absolute fulness. 
But while a concrete immanent act, or entity, 
can freely create abstracted transient acts, or 
phenomena, the inverse supposition — transient 
phenomenal abstractions creating an immanent 
act, or a personal author — is a stark absurdity* 
Therefore the phenomenal universe presupposes 
God, who creates it in expression of some 
purpose. 

What is that purpose, and what is the method 
of its fulfilment? There is a purpose so infi- 
nitely good and great, so absolutely beautiful 
and sublime, that nothing is conceivable which 
could be more worthy of the Creator, or could 
cast such splendor on the creation. It is, indeed, 
a purpose so perfectly divine that it seems as if 
no created mind ever could have imagined it, 
and that, therefore, it must have been revealed 
to the human spirit by the archetypal truth it- 
self. It is this. God, perfectly determined in 
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all the boundless wealth of his prerogatives, is 
so delighted with his own experience, and so 
disinterested in his nature, that he will not 
monopolize his bliss and glory in solitary privi- 
lege, but will call forth companions on a scale 
commensurate with his greatness, to whom he 
may give himself in the ungrudging bestowal 
of the excellences which he contemplates with 
eternal rapture. The universe results, as the 
expression of this purpose. Let us see how. 

Alone, in his aboriginal plenitude of fruition, 
God loves himself with such purity that he will 
share his delight with others by multiplying it ; 
for unity, although not divisible, is multipliable. 
Disinterested love seeks to give its prizes to oth- 
ers than itself. These non-existent others must 
be created for this end. If God creates them 
outright from his own substance, they will not 
be the others he craves, but continuations of 
himself, and the distribution of his gifts to them 
will be merely an illusive play. They will be 
the worthless puppets of his will, not the noble 
masters of their own. His self-created preroga- 
tives, to he truly repeated in others, must he self- 
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created by those others. How can this be ? Why, 
free personalities must be created, empty or un- 
determined negative unities, who are then left to 
create their own determinations, make their own 
moral characters, and replenish them with an 
experience fashioned after that of their primary 
Author. Thus only can they be capable of mir- 
roring his freedom and constituting a multi- 
tudinous filial fellowship of his real images. 

Developing this conception, we shall discover 
the only satisfactory solution there is for the 
baffling problem of the origination of plurality, 
imperfection, sorrow, and death, in a universe 
derived from a God who is perfect and indivisi- 
ble unity. 

God, designing to diffuse and multiply his 
own blessedness, can do it only by means of 
persons other than himself, but possessing his 
free type and qualities. He has from all eter- 
nity perfectly determined all his possibilities 
into pure actuality. He must, then, in order 
that they shall become like him, give his others 
the power and opportunity to do the same thing 
in time. To call them into existence, and fur- 
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nish them the chance to do this work of self- 
educating development, God abstracts from his 
pure actuality the creative purpose he has in 
mind, and expresses it outside of himself. This 
the first creative word proceeding out of the 
mouth of God, the foundation for all the sub- 
sequent steps, is indeterminate being, or pure 
potentiality, the direct opposite of his pure ac- 
tuality. It must be this opposite of his own 
fulnesSy because he is intending to create by 
means of it independent beings who are not 
repetitions of himself, but only capable of reTtr- 
dering themselves such. This indeterminate 
being, or infinite potentiality, the first spoken 
word of God, is his vacant negative form in out- 
ward expression, and serves as the reverberative 
ground whence his subsequent words return to 
him, not void, but fulfilled. Here we have the 
first two factors of our problem, front to front, — 
the pure actuality of God in perfect determina- 
tion, and the pure potentiality of being in per- 
fect indeterminateness. The third factor consists 
of the creatures who, by determining this onto- 
logic potentiality after the archetypal determi- 
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nations in God, are to become his free likenesses 
and comrades. 

But we have not yet derived the creatures. 
Whence their origin and plurality? God, in 
speaking forth his ontological negative, thinks 
his purpose of having a society of companions to 
share his prerogatives, and that uttered thought, 
reactive upon his negated unity, creates their 
multitude. Potential being, as the opposite of his 
plenum, is the act of negativity. His creative 
purpose, going forth laden with the thought of 
plurality, meets this counter-negation from being, 
and, balanced in what Bosmini calls " bilateral 
liberty," the wilderness of negative unities are 
posited. These are initial spirits, each one of 
whom is an empty act of double negation, de- 
nying God in one direction and being in the 
other. This double negation of God and being 
constitutes, in its subjective aspect, self-affirma- 
tion. But the self, which asserts itself as neither 
God nor being, obviously must be nothing. Thus 
created spirits are made, not out of God nor out 
of being, but out of nothing; that is, they are 
at start pure acts of negativity, each one an 
actual nothing, but a potential infinity. 
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Now, Grod, as perfectly determined, is insus- 
ceptible of change by any act of his creatures. 
On the contrary, being is perfectly determina- 
ble. Being is determinableness, while a spirit, or 
negative unity, is a determiningness or freedom. 
Each spirit in fulfilling its destiny begins its 
course by imitating with being what God has 
eternally done with himself ; that is, each spirit 
determines being and appropriates the determi- 
nations to itself, and in so doing, unconsciously 
asserts itself as proprietor and master of all. 
Hence the internecine struggle spread across 
the incarnadined landscape of Nature. Gradu- 
ally, through the conflicts, bafflements, and suf- 
ferings which thus arise in experience, the spirit 
learns to distinguish determinable being from 
itself as determining power, and both of these 
from the divine determinations or exemplar 
causes. Then it consciously proceeds, as a re- 
flective image of God, to abnegate itself and 
consciously determine being according to the 
divine self-determinations revealed in the uni- 
versal ideas of good, truth, beauty, right, and 
freedom. 
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At the outset, the form of the egoistic spirit 
is a vacant power of determination which strives 
to satiate its hanger by affirming itself lord of 
alL At the goal, having negated its negative 
selfhood and exalted potential consciousness 
into actual self-consciousness replenished with 
the full contents of being as determined in ac* 
cordance with the archetypal determinations, it 
has become an unalloyed partaker of the divine 
nature, a redeemed inhabitant of the city of 
God, one of the innumerable companions of that 
underived Unique who is not only self-sufficing, 
but likewise sufficient for all the other selves to 
whom he communicates his indivisible perfec- 
tion. The evils encountered, the sufferings en- 
dured on the way to such a result, must seem, 
even at their worst, as nothing, to any one who 
at all comprehends the infinite bliss, the abso- 
lute glory, of the prize. 

The doctrine of the Fall of Adam, through 
the temptation by Satan, is a device of the im- 
mature mind to account for the appearance of 
sin and evil in the world of a perfect Creator. 
It is a purely mythological answer, an inven- 
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tion of fancy, which does not solve the problem, 
but pushes it a stage higher, where, in a yet 
more formidable shape, it still confronts the in- 
quirer. For then we have to ask what caused 
the defection of Satan himself, whose wicked 
mind flaunts the unsolved question of the origin 
of evil, in heaven itself, under the very eyes of 
God. To explain the fall of angels in heaven is 
a more staggering task than is presented by the 
experience of wrong and misery among men. 

But a real answer is given to the difliculty, 
by rational insight, when we divine the purpose 
of the Creator to share his prerogatives with 
beings other than himself, and see that such 
beings must necessarily be free, be placed in 
an arena of moral discipline, and by victorious 
struggle with evils springing out of their egoistic 
nature determine themselves into the divine 
image, their disinterested intelligence and will 
then reflecting his attributes and giving him the 
fellowship he seeks. This view, instead of re- 
moving the problem to a remoter stage, really 
solves it. Eedemption is not the remedy for a 
baffled design, but the culminating sequel of 
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a purpose already perfect in its preliminary 
degrees. 

Let us see, now, how it comes about that de- 
rived imperfection, with all its attendant discords, 
arises from original perfection, and is in its very 
imperfection the perfect means for the attain- 
ment of a whole society of infinite perfections 
otherwise impossible! First, God is perfected 
self-determination, every possibility of his na- 
ture exalted into pure actuality. Second, the 
potentiality, realized in himself, he abstracts and 
utters forth as his first creative act, to serve as 
the ground for completing his design. This ab- 
stracted potentiality is indeterminate being, the 
most imperfect thing conceivable, and yet, with 
reference to the creative end in view, absolutely 
perfect. It is perfect determinahleness, as Grod 
is perfect determinedness. These are positive 
and negative opposites, tJie actual contents of 
God constituting the potential contents of being. 
Third, when God affirms, as his second creative 
act, his purpose to have a society of free per- 
sons like himself, to share his bliss and glory, 
this uttered fiat of his creative self-abnegation 
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meets the already uttered negative potentiality, 
and, in consequence, the family of negative uni- 
ties, or personal spirits, are posited. Each of 
these, as the resultant of the two opposite ne- 
gations which produce it, is an act of self-afl&r- 
mation. In its reactive denial of God on the 
one side and of being on the other, it simply 
asserts itself. This is its act of existence. But 
the self thus asserted obviously must be a sheer 
nothingness. Equilibrated between its two re- 
pudiated parents, it is a free principle of deter- 
mination having in itself the potentiality of God, 
who is purely actual, and the actuality of being, 
which is purely potential. Hence the initial 
person consists of two infinite negative poten- 
tialities, which coalesce in the one affirmation of 
self as an empty power of determination. This 
is the ego, which, as such, is an infinite nothing, 
a possible infinity of possible consciousness, rav- 
enous to fill itself with actuality. Whence and 
how it is to do this, we shall soon see. But as 
yet we have reached no imperfection ; for as God 
is perfect in his positive actuality, and as being 
is perfect in its negative potentiality, so the ini- 
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tial ego is perfect both in the actuality of ita 
infinite emptiness and in its twofold potentiality 
of determining being and itself. 

Here, at length, we come to the causal source 
of evil. It originates not in God, nor in being, 
but in the abstractions, the partial and discord- 
ant creations of the self-asserting creatures, 
each of which, by the natural inversion of its 
negativity as reflected in consciousness, falsely 
identifies itself with the positive whole which it 
really denies. Each, acting as if it were en- 
dowed with supreme authority, proceeds to seize 
and devour to the right and left; and so a 
universal struggle ensues, every one striving to 
conquer and exploit the rest. Being is a rel- 
ative whole of determinableness, without any 
self; while God is an absolute whole, with a ple- 
narily determined selt Now, a negative unity 
of these two, such as a created spirit, is the 
equation, or potential equivalent, of them both. 
But a created image in expressed reflection inverts 
the features and qualities of its original. Hence 
this vacant subjectivity, instead of disinterest- 
edly abnegating itself as God abnegated himself 
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in creating it, voraciously asserts itself for the 
replenishment of its destitution. Furthermore, 
instead of determining itself , as God determines 
himself, it is but an empty /orm of determina- 
tion meant to determine being, which is given 
to it as its term for that purpose. And in de- 
termining being for their own experience, the 
egoes, under the impulses of their subjective 
need and self-love, create all sorts of fractional 
abstractions and inconsistencies which have no 
objective validity for the public whole. This is 
the originative creaturely ground of evil. What 
each subject thinks or wills from caprice is 
merely subjective, though the ego may franti- 
cally affirm it real, and fight for it. What the 
subjects think in unison with the thinkiag of 
God is authoritatively objective for all. Since 
God is pure act of unity, every determination 
in him is the whole ; as in the continuous being 
with which the dialectic deals every distinction 
contains the whole. But in a developing sub- 
jectivity the parts, or faculties, — sense, intelli- 
gence, aflfection, will, attention, — act as if they 
were the whole, and breed innumerable delu- 
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sions, discords, and mischiefs. The chaos of 
warring selves which results is educational and 
disciplinary, teaching them by its bitter and glo- 
rious lessons to discriminate the good, true, and 
right from the bad, false, and wrong, — the har- 
monious voice of God from the contentious 
screeches of egoism. So, at last, under the si- 
lent solicitation of omnipresent grace, they come, 
through the very means of this necessary proba- 
tion in evil, to renounce their selfish wills and 
to will disinterestedly in accord with the will 
of God. Thus they become freely developed 
moral characters, reflective equivalents and 
blessed companions of their Creator, — a result 
in no other way attainable. Then each one 
will have changed the nothingness with which 
he began into a perfected self-consciousness which 
has determined for itself all the possibilities of 
being according to the archetypal patterns in 
the Godhead. 

If we conceive of God as existing by himself 
before the creation, he is necessarily free, be- 
cause there is nothing else to determine him. 
However numerous his self-determinations are, 
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every one must be his whole self, because he is 
not quantitatively divisible. Any creatures made 
in his likeness will, therefore, when fully de- 
veloped, be free wholes of self-determination. 
In the stages of development their fragmen- 
tariness measures their imperfection, and the 
degree of their approximation to unity of self- 
possession measures their progress. This pro- 
gress is a work to be achieved within ourselves, 
in the mysterious depths of our subjectivity, in 
docile attention to the Absolute Subject who 
also dwells there with us and woos us to be 
his pupils. Though we were to traverse billions 
of worlds, we should never meet God on the 
outside of us. Nothing can enter consciousness 
except as consciousness itself creates out of its 
own substance the form of the given entity or 
phenomenon. Consequently, the experience of 
every creature, in the last court of consciousness, 
is its own work. The characters and activities 
of all create the contents of their being. And 
so justice is forever inherently done ; for expe- 
rience is according to character and act. How 

else can it be, or can we wish it to be ? Each 

27 
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has what he earns, and his life shows where he 
stands. Experience is self-retributive in the 
exact adjustments of its own creation. In the 
light and sight of the whole, everything is per- 
fectly vindicated. As in the knowledge of ge- 
ometry or astronomy or chemistry or psychology 
or metaphysical philosophy, each one has neither 
more nor less than just the amount he has paid 
the price for in the work of acquisition, so in 
every department of character and moral in- 
sight, personal worth or religious faith and frui- 
tion, the rank and value of attainments are 
precisely accordant with the living performance 
of each one added to the inheritance in his an- 
cestral line. Wherever, then, the accounts of 
the mortal ones stop, they are correctly balanced. 
The immortals keep on toward the infinite cli- 
max. This is the theodicy in its empirical as- 
pect. The saintly spirit intuitively divines it 
and rests in it with delight ; while the wretched 
creed of the pessimist is the retribution for his 
incoherent and insurrectionary character. 

Thus we see the whole universe as an ex- 
pression of the purpose of God to share his 
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glory and bliss with others whom he produces 
and gives the means of rising into his fellow- 
ship. It is an oceanic process of millions on 
millions of worlds pouring forth streams of 
millions on millions of creatures called up out 
of nothing, to taste the good of being, their ex- 
perience equitably fitted to their earning at every 
stage, the lower and perishable forms serving 
as initial ground and condition for the imper- 
ishable freedoms who are to grasp the prize 
of mirroring and multiplying the disinterested 
perfection of God. This is the theodicy in its 
integral content. What ill is there for which 
it offers not a suflBcing consolation ? Only one, 
— the refusal or inability to accept it. And 
that we must suppose to be punitive in its 
cause and temporary in its stay. 

If a sympathetic observer of the landscape of 
life, even while half entranced with the thought 
of the infinite boon set before him of participa- 
tion with God, is yet horror-struck at the spec- 
tacle of strife and slaughter below him, on whose 
ground this boon is wrought out, there is for his 
pain a divine balm, nay, a perfect antidote, in a 
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more inclusive truth which he must comprehend. 
In its light he will learn to see apparent evil 
vindicated as real beneficence, the seeming fea- 
tures of discord and agony becoming envisaged 
with triumph and contentment. The comfort- 
ing truth referred to may be set forth as follows : 
Being, the ground of all out of God, is a pure 
negation which has no self. Primary being is 
conscious, but not self-conscious. Its only 
substance is a formal negation of the Divine 
substance, leaving but an empty power of deter- 
minableness. This is one unbroken conscious- 
ness of vacant capacity. Every determination 
of it, therefore, is an exaltation of being through 
form into function ; that is, a translation of po- 
tentiality into act. And this is the essential 
condition of pleasure. Nature having no reflex 
selfhood, every activity possible to it is an as- 
cent of latent capacity into functional reality. 
The universe being fundamentally sentient, but 
with no distinction of subject and object, can 
be conscious of nothing but function. Its uni- 
versal ground, accordingly, is unalloyed pleasure. 
Now, the reason why man can sufl'er so dread- 
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fully arises from his self-conscious ego and the 
entourage of universal ideas with which it is 
equipped. But the lower creatures, from the 
protozoa up through all the pre-human grades, 
are without this echoing selfhood and its ideal 
retinue. They lack this marvellously fiuctuat* 
ing unity of individual and generic and universal 
consciousness, with its refractive and reflective 
intensifications. Consequently they have not 
our capacities of suffering. Much that with us 
would be spiritual anguish, with them is merely 
organic ofiSce, yielding enjoyment rather than 
pain. We may depend upon it, the everywhere 
visible game of hunters and hunted, devourers 
and devoured, is immensely richer in delight 
than in torture. Even among men, the coarse 
and strong instead of shrinking from fights court 
them and enter into them with a zestful relish. 
The very occupants of the hells have their pleas- 
ures, such as they are. 

We may, then, rationally regard the ensan- 
guined panorama of destructive and nutritive 
conflict, the immense outspread of mutual strife 
and cannibalism with which we are environed. 
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as a collective consensus of fulfilling function, 
which, based on an undivided consciousness co- 
extensive with being, composes complete satis- 
faction. If this fundamental sentiency of the 
creation be supposed to be refracted in individual 
creatures into atomistic shadows of initial egoism 
which haltingly translate the universal pleasure 
into their particular pains, even from that point 
of view general fulfilment immeasurably tran- 
scends special bafflements, and the scattering 
differentials of the latter can compare with the 
stable integrality of the former but as the thin 
evanescence of a dispersive vapor compares with 
the solid immensity of the ocean beneath it. 
We may, without dissatisfaction, see a robin 
gobble a worm, when we reflect, first, that the 
robin unquestionably enjoys his meal far more 
than the ^orm can suffer from it, if in fact it 
suffer at all ; and, second, that, granting that the 
worm has a sense of pain in the accident of 
being eaten, yet this passing bitter tinge in the 
vermicular consciousness is transcendently per- 
vaded by the permanent fruition of the universal 
consciousness, which feels nothing but fulfilment. 
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while the dead worm subserves its highest use 
in the nourishment of the living robin. Though 
the partial transiences may have their pangs, joy 
fills the abiding whole. And so reasonable and 
believing man learns to look on the basic strug- 
gle for existence without dismay or depression. 

In a comprehensive survey of the historic 
thinking of mankind we perceive that three 
general solutions have been proposed for the 
problem of universal existence ; namely, mate- 
rialistic atheism, poetic pantheism, rational the- 
ism. Let us compare and estimate them. 

The atheistic and nihilistic answer to the 
question as to the meaning of the universe errs 
fatally by defect. It declares Nature to be all, 
to be selfless, and to be without purposive intent 
and finality. There is nothing but phenome- 
nality, baseless, aimless, fruitless. This is the 
great staple of the Oriental faiths. The Maya 
of the Eastern dreamers is the same as the 
phenomenality of the Western positivists. The 
scientific concept here is the mythologic per- 
sonification there. Their First Principle is the 
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negative unity of indeterminate being, which, 
itself distinctionless, effaces all apparent dis- 
tinctions and reduces them to its own waste. 
The play of appearances everywhere is the 
"cosmical illusion," the "self-feigning world- 
fiction." It is an "unreal unreality," "illusion 
projected by illusion," a beginningless and in- 
explicable deception, "neither entity nor non- 
entity nor both." It is the "sum of the 
illusions of individual souls, as a forest is an 
aggregate of trees." It is the " web woven of 
pleasure and pain and indolence in co-equality," 
and overspreading all things with error. This 
is the childish philosophy of sense and imagi- 
nation limited to their own abstractions; and 
it supposes these abstractions to be capable of 
self-originated existence. But no potentiality 
can he vnthout presupposing the actuality from 
which it was abstracted. Phenomena are tran- 
sient acts in manifestation of an immanent 
act. A personality, or self, can prescind and 
express its states and intentions in outer signs ; 
but surely no outer signs can create either 
themselves or their author. The fact that in- 
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determinate being is selfless, and that material 
nature is phenomenal, so far from reducing 
everything to illusion, proves the pre-existence 
of a superior order, from whose higher cate- 
gories this lower order is derived as a partial 
expression. 

The pantheistic answer to the inquiry into 
the significance and end of the creation errs as 
fatally by excess as nihilism does by defect. 
Instead of merging all creatures, after their 
brief deception, in a blank and boundless uni- 
formity of unknowingness, it eternally identifies 
them all with the one true Self who alone 
blessedly is where the many painfully seem. 
Salvation is "to know that you are the only 
Self," free from primordia and residua, free from 
pleasure, pain, and indolence, — the three ele- 
ments of the world-fiction, the three strands 
of the cord which ties the soul to the Sansara, 
or the miseries of metempsychosis. " The sage 
who sees himself to be the single, all-pervading 
Self no longer sorrows." The migrating soul 
is the one true Self fictitiously limiting itself 
to particular individuals, the individuals being 
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only emanations of the cosmical illusion. As, 
in the former solution, the One and the many 
are both blotted out as false shows in an un- 
conscious and all-circulating oneness, here the 
unreal many, subjected to a blistering wilderness 
of delusive penances and pilgrimages, are pointed 
to the One as the sole reality, and directed to 
learn, through a colossal tour deforce of insight, 
that they are all non-existent, and that the One 
is eternally their exclusive identity. 

This poesy, disguised as philosophy, is the 
irrational and fascinating extravagance which 
results from the passionate effort of the soul to 
escape evils and limits by boldly denying their 
existence. It contradicts the invincible pos- 
tulates of common-sense, which affirm a real 
personal unity in man as the ground of re- 
sponsibility, duty, and blessedness. It is also 
fatal to the progressive social evolution of man- 
kind, as is shown by the historic comparison 
of East and West. Evil is a baseless illusion, 
says the East; and the personalities of the many 
are to be refunded in the impersonality of the 
One, as streams are swallowed in the ocean! 
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Evil is a relative reality, which exists in order 
that we may conquer it, says the West ; and the 
personalities of the many are to be perfected 
after the pattern of the perfect personality of 
the One ! There are few weightier sentences 
in literature than the following by Plato: 
''Some see the One, and some see the many; 
show me a man who sees both the One and 
the many, and I will follow him as if he were 
a god." If God is all there is, it is impossible 
to construe the universe otherwise than as a 
game of unmeaning masks and illusions. To 
find a serious and justifying import in all its 
elements we must have the One, the many, the 
One in the many, and the many in the One. 

The true avoidance of the fatal error of pan- 
theism consists not in ignoring the existence of 
distinctive limits in the relation between crea- 
ture and Creator, but in seeing that these limits 
are posited and cancelled by the act of the crea- 
ture. God is the absolute ground of every ego, 
and the mediating unity of all egoes. These 
determine themselves and construct their expe- 
rience by positing, and modulating or removing. 
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subjective limitations upon their ground. Now, 
since essences cannot be separated from their 
ground, while they must be distinguished from 
it, both the One and the many exist ; and jus- 
tice is infallibly done because the experience of 
each one is just that imperfect degree of actu- 
ality which it draws for itself from the perfect 
content of the Absolute One. 

In equal contrast with the fragmental shal- 
lowness of the atheistic hypothesis, which Umits 
itself to passing phenomena, and with the 
one-sided extravagance of the pantheistic view, 
which arbitrarily sweeps all counter considera- 
tions out of court and resolves the multitudi- 
nous performers of the cosmic drama into a 
solitary person, the reconciliative Christian the- 
ory is characterized by the harmonious mod- 
eration and rational completeness with which 
its solution meets the problem at every point. 
Genuine theism neither overlooks the profound- 
est elements in the inquiry nor seeks to satisfy 
their demands by the impulsive method of 
imaginative audacity. It simultaneously com- 
plies with the requirements of common-sense 
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and of speculative reason, violating no faculty 
of our nature, but supplying fulfilment for the 
transcendent prophecies of them all. It takes 
account of every factor in the case, doing justice 
alike to the claims of the absolute One, of the 
relative many, and of the two orders through 
which these are mediated, — the subjective or 
intrinsic order, and the objective or phenomenal 
order. 

Christian theology, ripely developed in its 
philosophic foundations and implications, is 
soberer, richer, more consistent and ultimate 
than any other teaching which has been formu- 
lated. For every comforting or inspiring doc- 
trine taught by any other system it proffers, 
cleansed from the errors associated with it there, 
more than an equivalent. Is there, for example, 
in the Hindu belief of the fundamental identity 
of the many with the One, an alluring mystery 
fitted to kindle the deepest affection of the soul 
with inextinguishable desire ? As they state it, 
"The Self is the eternal light of lights, pure 
thought without subject or object, perfect bliss 
in which nothing enjoys or is enjoyed, and 
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whoso penetrates himself finds that he solely is 
this light, thought and bliss," — there is an un- 
tempered excessiveness presented which repels 
us. But this is rectified by the great Christian 
theologians; and then the truth, as they pro- 
claim it, attracts and satisfies us. In place of 
the incredible extravagance that we are God, 
they teach the congruous and prophetic doc- 
trine that actual humanity is potential divinity, 
and that we are to develop the latent power 
into experience and so rise to be actual images 
and companions of God. Athanasius himself 
declares, "God became man that men might 
become God." As God by abnegating himself 
creates, instead of his own actuality, the po- 
tential human, so man by abnegating himself 
creates, instead of his own potentiality, the 
actual divine. This is the genuine and inmost 
meaning of that Christian doctrine of the in- 
carnation which contains the whole transcendent 
truth that was brokenly disparted in the Hindu 
and Greek traditions of avatar and apotheosis. 
In the Oriental avatars the gods came down as 
men and mingled among men. In the classic 
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apotheoses men ascended into the rank of gods 
and mingled with the* gods. But these were 
two classes of miraculous and aristocratic 
exceptions, without significance for the com- 
monalty of mankind. On the contrary, the 
Christian incarnation is a truth of universal 
import. It is the taking up of human nature 
into the Godhead, and wears strictly generic 
dimensions, historically opening thenceforth 
upon this planet that before inconceivably au- 
gust privilege to every individual who fulfils 
the conditions. The sum of these conditions is 
the development, in his subjective individuality, 
of the full contents of the race-consciousness. 
The process of this is as follows : First, begin- 
ning in Nature with the assertion of himself 
as a negative unity of God and being, he is 
only a shadow. Next, newborn out of the 
blindness of instinctive sense by the evolution 
of intuitive intellect and affection, into the 

light of universal ideas, he becomes a reflec- 

• 

tion. Finally, through grace, by aspiring thought, 
love, faith and obedience, coming into redemp- 
tive touch with God, he is transubstantiated 
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into a self-subsistent whole of free conscious- 
ness, a consubstantial member of the Divine 
Family. Such seems to be the essence of the 
Christian teaching as to the relation between 
man and God, freed from the limitations of 
ecclesiastical technicality and presented in a 
universal form. 

Let us now close our study with a brief 
epitome of this inclusive and most wonderful 
spiritual drama. 

In the problem of destiny the three prime 
factors are God, or determined actuality; being, 
or determinable possibility; and spirits, or de- 
termining principles. The thu-d of these, cre- 
ated as selfish nothings, vacant forms of infinity, 
are, by their own free co-operation with redemp- 
tive grace under the stimulants applied in their 
probationary arena, to determine the second as 
conscious content of their experience, and so 
become blessed comrades of the first. The uni- 
verse has this purpose for its sufficient reason \ 
and meaning. If we add to the above-named 
factors of the divine purpose the two stages of 
operation necessary for its realization in expe- 
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rience, the problem will be exposed with all its 
fulness in the following fivefold statement: 
First, the perfect world of God in his actual 
self-determinateness ; second, the utterance of 
his creative intention in the perfect potential 
world of indeterminate being ; third, the perfect 
world of negative unities or initial determinative 
spirits; fourth, the chaotic probationary world 
of perfecting strugglers; fifth, the perfected world 
of redemption, or the republic of apotheosized 
perfections, each of whom is a realized image of 
the aboriginal One. Here He who at the start 
disinterestedly goes forth alone returns enriched 
with a boundless fellowship of reduplicating 
companions. 

And now comes the question of the intensest 
interest to every one whose personal thinking 
reaches it. What is the final end of the redeemed 
personality ? Is its destiny the eternal pursuit 
of an unattainable ideal whose fruition is but a 
constant progress? Or does not contemplative 
satisfaction demand actual fulfilment at an ulti- 
mate goal? Does the individuality of every vic- 
tor vanish in the instant of his coronation with 

28 
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the absolute success ? To sustain the immense 
stream of new-created spirits appearing in endless 
procession from the primal term, must there not 
be a correspondent disappearance in the clos- 
ing term? The most coherent answer to this 
whole inquiry seems to be that each perfected 
personality finally ceases in the very perfection 
of its own fruition, not by any self-oblivion or 
annihilation, but through its separate and com- 
plete passage into that culminating deification 
whereby God becomes .all in all. The absolute 
Unity which the Creator is by nature the crea- 
tures, each one in turn, become through participa- 
tive and adoptive grace. Personal consciousness 
attains to the very Godhead, not by passive and 
unremembering engulfment, but by free and tri- 
umphant assimilation; not by discrete eflface- 
ment, but by continuous evolution. Created 
personality, touching the predestined goal, ends 
not in undergoing destruction, but in becoming 
God. Thus the overwhelming miracle of spir- 
itual creation and fulfilment, free from repeti- 
tion or glut or flaw, freshly maintains its perfect 
course forever. This is Christology expanded to 
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the full dimensions of humanity. This appears 
to be, in really completed interpretation, the final 
significance of Christianity, which is a theoi-y of 
creation and redemption, in distinction from the 
theory of phenomenal illusion and the theory of 
emanation and absorption. 

We must not judge of all the immensity of 
existence from our broken and sighing lot on 
this infinitesimal earth. We must take into 
account the boundless insights and raptures of 
the sovereign philosophers and saints, with what 
they imply. And we must consider that the 
apparently discrete but really continuous uni- 
verse is an absolute unity-in-variety and an in- 
finite variety-in-unity, whose wealth and beauty 
as a whole compose a mirror for reflecting the 
entire contents of the Divine Mind, a mirror 
upon whose refracting surface the misery and 
wrong are subsidiary and transient, while the 
blessedness and right in its unfathomable depth 
are triumphant and eternal. Evil and punish- 
ment must themselves be perdurable; but the 
individual sufferers endure them only until 
their offices are fulfilled. The essential process 
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is the perfecting of the imperfect, a process for- 
ever complete in the whole and forever completing 
in the parts. And so we have the inexpressible 
comfort and inspiration of looking on the cos- 
mic order as an endless evolution of the crea- 
tive purpose, whose lower stages, where the 
individuals subside and perish in their genera, 
are indispensable preparations for the higher, 
where the achieving individual exemplifies the 
genus and is immortal. Each of these free 
spirits, master of his will, thinker of univer- 
sals, boundless sympathizer with others, is des- 
tined to plenary heirship in that august family 
whose every member includes the whole and 
hears the Father say, " Son, thou art ever with 
me, and all that I have is thine.*' These con- 
stitute the Church Universal, incarnated in all 
worlds ; and their interior communion with one 
another and with God, transcendent of time and 
space, is just as feasible here as anywhere to 
those who with aspiring love and trust fulfil 
the conditions of collectedness, silence, atten- 
tion, docility, and obedience. There is but one 
original and absolute Identity. All the rest are 
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reflective equivalents of this, forming a society 
of perfect blessedness, every member of which 
successively becomes that sole Unique whose 
self-abnegating perfection created them all for 
this purpose. Surely the empirical evils con- 
nected with the scheme, as necessary to its reali- 
zation, are transfigured, and infinitely outweighed, 
by the disinterestedness and grandeur of a result 
so incomparably superior to everything else con- 
ceived or conceivable by the human mind. 



THE END. 
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thirty-seven men of note are given who have led solitary lives. 

It has, moreover, so much earnestness and singleness of purpose, such 
loftiness of aim and cheerfulness of tone, together with such copiousness of 
illustration, that it cannot fail to arrest and command attention. In plan 
it is comprehensive, in treatment exhaustive. In its varied contents there 
will be found something, we think, to please everybody's taste, — senti- 
ment, thought, fancy, serious fact, and speculative theory. — Saturday 
Evening Gazette. 

THE FRIENDSHIPS OF WOMEN. 

By William Rounseville Alger, author of "The School 
of Life,** ** The Doctrine of a Future Life," etc. Have Women 
no Friendships ? Friendship, inside and outside of the Ties of 
Blood. Friendship between Parents and Children, Mothers 
and Sons, Daughters and Fathers, Sisters and Brothers, Wives 
and Husbands, Mothers and Daughters, of Sisters, Woman 
with Woman, Pairs of Female Friends, Platonic Love, or the 
Marriage of Souls, The Needs and Duties of Woman in this 
Age. i6mo. Cloth. Price, I1.50. 

The volume does more honor to the sex than all the efforts of the 
advocates of femsde suffrage are ever likely to do. — St, Louis Evening 
Dispatch, 

PRAYERS 

Offered in the Massachusetts House of Representatives during 
the Session of 1868. x6mo. Cloth. Price, I1.50. 
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THE SCHOOL OF LIFE. 

Br WILUM ROgHSEVILlE ALCED, 

Author of " The Friendships of Women,'* " The Solitudes of 

Nature and of Man ^^ etc, 

16mo. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 



It presents, in striking rhetoric, the idea that the central purpose of life 
is education, in the largest and best sense of the term. The globe is the 
schoolhouse of humanity, with numerous national divisions, where millions 
of beings are being trained. The great occupations are tasks, and all our 
desires are prompters. Events, industries, nature, art, society, are teachers. 
And in order to get the most good out of life here, and make the most 
progress^ we should recognize the disciplinary character of events and ex- 
periences. We get educated to some extent without knowing it. The 
intelligent use of the opportunities and apparatus furnished in this world- 
school makes it easier to bear the trials, and conform to the regulations, 
and realize the highest returns of joy and power. — Educational Journal, 

That Life is a school of which God is the Founder and Head, — its 
school-rooms the nations and humanity its pupils, its teachers desire, 
thought, labor, experience, and example, with their lessons of energy, 
docility, submission, faith, and love; with rewards and punishments, 
promotions and degradations, acquisitions and failures, that are placed 
among the certainties, which depend primarily upon ourselves, — is the 
scheme of this little book. To live for the good and beautiful; to develop 
to the highest point our intellectual, moral, and physical natures ; to forever 
reach upward and onward, evolving finally, out of the dregs and refuse 
of humanity, the perfect type that shall be fitted to graduate into the 
"invisible university of God,'* — is the beautiful system of ethical culture 
the refined and talented author of "the doctrine of a future life" 
places before us. — Art Interchange, 
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A CRITICAL HISTORY OF THE DOCTRINE 

OF A FUTURE LIFE. 

BY WILLIAM ROUNSEVILLB ALGER, 

Author of " The Friendships of Women;' " The Poetry of tho 
Orient;' '* The School of Life ;' etc, 

A new edition (the i^4th revised), with supplementary 
chapter. Royal 8vo. Cloth. Price, $3.50; half 
calf, $6.00. 

The volume was written twenty years ago. A year or more since it was out 
of print ; and in consequence of the demand, and in view of the new light and 
the changes brought about by so long a period, the author has prepared a new 
and enlarged edition, making a volume of over a thousand pages. 

The many personal friends of the author, and the large number who have 
read his works and listened to his pulpit utterances, will not need to be assured of 
the elegance and finish of the chapters. Beautiful, rounded periods and elegant 
word-painting are the rule, and not the exception. 

The facts of history and the traditions, the arguments of the past and the 
present, are admirably interwoven by the charming poetic methods of the reverend 
author. They never seem forced ; and if there is redundancy of embellishment, 
it seems to be a necessity of the author. — Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

The present work is, in a sense, an epitome of the thought of mankind on 
the destiny of man. I have striven to add value to it by comprehensiveness of 
plan, — not confining myself, as most of my predecessors have confined them- 
selves, to one province or a few narrow provinces of the subject, but including the 
entire subject in one volume; by carefulness of arrangement^ — not piling the 
material together, or presenting it in a chaos of facts and dreams, but grouping it 
all in its proper relations; by clearness of explanaiioti^ — not leaving the curious 
problems presented wholly in the dark with a mere statement of them, but as far 
as possible tracing the phenomena to their origin, and unveiling their purport ; by 
poetic life of treatment^ — not handling the different topics dryly and coldly, but 
infusing warmth and color into them ; by copiousness of information f — not leav- 
ing the reader to hunt up everything for himself, but referring him to the best 
sources for the facts, reasonings, and hints which he may wish ; and hy Persevering 
patience oftoil^ — xioX. hastily skimming here and there, and hurrying the task off, 
but searching and researching in every available direction, examining and re- 
examining each mooted point, by the devotion of twelve years of anxious labor. 
How far my eflForts in these particulars have been successful is submitted to the 
public. — A uthor^s Preface. 
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THE POETRY OF THE ORIENT. 

By William Rounseville Alger. A Critical and His- 
torical Introduction to Sanscrit, Arabic, and Persian 
Poetry. Illustrated by several hundreds of character- 
istic specimens. i6mo. Cloth. Price, 1^1.50. 

This is a complete introduction to Oriental poetry in all its 
families and departments, from the great epics of India, Persia, 
and Arabia to their innumerable varieties of lyrical, descriptive, 
and aphoristic verse. It gives a critical account of the chief East- 
ern authors and their works, and illustrates them by hundreds of 
specimens. It is the only work of the kind in our language ; and 
as such, no less than from its intrinsic merits, it possesses a unique 
value and charm. 



I am grateful for this volume of Oriental poetry. It is full of wisdom 
and it is full of beauty. — John G, Whittier, 

This fascinating and inspiring volume has long been my constant 
companion, and I have to thank the writer of it for an invaluable bene- 
faction. — George MacDonald. 

Its characterizations of the different branches of Eastern poetry are 
remarkably happy and accurate, — H, H, Wilson^ late President of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, 

Extraordinary sentences for extraordinary readers. — Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, 

The modesty, enthusiasm, and interest of this book will keep it fresh 
and valuable. — George William Curtis, 

A golden volume, replete with sage thoughts and memorable sayings, 
— a costly anthology, in which every specimen is either rich or strange. — 
Frederic H, Hedge, 

It will richly repay study to all who can find benefit in change of 
mental aliment, and who are willing to be led by a scholarly hand through 
the gorgeous and crowded Athenaeum of Eastern literature. — T. Starr 
Kin^, 

*' A masterpiece of Oriental scholarship." 

"It reveals to our reading world a new realm of incomparable fas- 
cination." 
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